. ‘When you finish reading this , 
Notice to Reader: Place a l-cent stamp 
on this notice, ‘Magazine, and it will be 
pieced in the eur soldiers or <ailors des- 
ined to NO WRAPPING — NO 


Abvress. A.S, BURLESON, Postmaster General, 
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“Hearts of the World” | Beautiful New) German Spy Revelations 


° ° | 2 
An exclusive fiction story o | Rotogravure 
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D.W. Griffith's new war drama | Art Section for the first time in “The Eagle’s Eye” 


More Secret Service disclosures made 




















Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be —They Are So Unnecessary 


The instinct is to hide a corn. And to cover the pain 
with a smile. 

e ’ 

For people nowadays know that a corn is passe. And that 
naught but neglect can account for it. 

It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. Or a spot 
which you fail to remove. The fault lies in neglecting a few- 
minute duty—just as with a corn. 

Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, and stopped 
for good. Any corn can be ended quickly and completely. 

All that is necessary is to apply a little Blue-jay plaster. 
It is done in a jiffy. It means no inconvenience. 

Then a bit of scientific wax begins its gentle action. In two 
days, usually, the whole corn disappears. Some old, tough corns 
require a second application, but not often. 

Can you think of a reason for paring corns and letting them 
continue? Or for using harsh or mussy applications? Or of 
clinging to any old-time method which is now taboo? 


Blue -jay 
For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly —Ends Corns Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Small Package Discontinued (888) 


Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours—when millions 
of others escape ? 

Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue-jay? It is 
a modern scientific treatment, invented by a famous chemist. 
It is made by a house of world-wide fame in the making of sur- 
gical dressings. 

It has ended corns by the tens of millions—corns which 
are just like yours. It is easy and gentle and sure, as you can 
prove for yourself tonight. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. If it does as we say, keep it by 
you. On future corns apply it the moment they appear. That 
will mean perpetual freedom. A corn ache, after that, will 
be unknown to you. 





How Blue=-jay Acts 


C 











A is a thin, soft pad which without wetting It wraps around 
stops the pain by relieving th the toe and makes the plaster 
pressure. snug and comfortable. 

3 is the BEB wax which gently Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. 
undermines the corn, Usuall t After that. one doesn’t fecl tl 
takes only 48 hours to end the corn. The action is gentle, and 
corn completely. plied to the corn alone. So the 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks corn disappears without soreness 





BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Keep It 
For $3.00 
Per Month 

















Or Return 
It At Our 


Expense 








The Oliver Typowriter—Was $100—Now $49 


A $2,000,000 Guarantee that it is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $51. It used 
to be that 15,000 salesmen and agents, office 
rents in 50 cities and other expenses demanded 
50 per cent of the price. But all that is ended. 
You get the identical typewriter formeriy 
priced $100—not a cent’s alteration in value. 
The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new 
plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with 
new economic tendencies. It does away with 
waste. Inflated prices are dcomed forever. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the sig- 
nature of this advertisement. This is a $2,090,- 
000 concern. 


We offer new Olivers at half 
price because we have put type- 
writer selling on an_ efficient, 
scientific basis. 

You now deal direct—sell to 
yourself, with no one to influence 
you. This puts the Oliver on a 
merit test. No middle men—no 
useless tolls. 

The entire facilities of the com- 
pany are devoted exclusively to the production 
and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 


You Save $51 


This is the first time in history that a new 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered for $49. 
Remember, we do not offer a substitute model, 
cheaper nor different. 
Oliver used by the big concerns. 
Olivers have been sold. 


But the same splendid 
Over 600,000 


(770) 


Mail 


ThisCoupon 






Saeeeeeceaeeeseeeeneeeeseeecocucse 























We ship direct from the factory to you. No 
money down—no red tape. Try the Oliver 
Nine at our expense. If you decide to keep it, 
send us $3.00 per month. If you return it, we 
even refund the shipping charges. You are not 
placed under the slightest obligation. That's 
our whole plan. Werely on your judgment. We 
know vou don’t want to pay double. And who 
wants a lesser typewriter? You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by checking the coupon be- 
low. Or you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 
startling book entitled **The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy’’—sent free if you mail the 
coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free trial 
Oliver—or ask for further information at once. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
147A. Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon] will bring you 


either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 
mation. Check carefully which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
147A. Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
fully paid for. 


My shipping point is....... 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The High 
your de luxe 


Cost of Typewriters The R 
catalogs and further intormation. 


eason and the Remedy,” 






m PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 











: f If I keep it, I 
will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 
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Mellin’s Food has secured a world-wide reputa- 
tion through raising thousands of ruddy, vigorous, 
healthy babies. 
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Send today for a trial size bottle of Mellin’s Food together 
with our book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants.” They are Free. 








Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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“Anybody Can Swim” 

That's what Annette Kellerman, the 
world’s most famous swimmer tells us 
in the August issue of PHoTOPLAY. 
“Every morning,” she says, “I get plain- 
tive letters from people who insist that 
they can never learn to swim. Most of 
them make fun of their efforts, good 
humoredly, but to me the situation is 
always more pathetic than amusing. 
These people are like hypnotized sub- 
jects who are unable to walk because 
they are told they cannot.” 

And then she tells how. 

Although she has appeared only in a 
few photoplays, Miss Kellerman is 
already a great favorite with moving 
picture audiences, and they will be in- 
terested in the story of how, by cor 
rective exercise and swimming she was 
transformed from a crippled child to 
physical perfection. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


What does that name mean to you? 
It means a great deal in the world of 
art today, for one is not anyone in New 
York these days unless Alfred Cheney 
Johnston has photographed them. The 
August issue of PHOTOPLAY will contain 
a full section of eight Johnston photo- 
graphs of famous actresses. PHOTOPLAY 
considers it a privilege to secure these 
wonderful examples of the photographic 
art. They demonstrate the possibilities 
of the camera in the hands of a master 
craftsman. 





Vampire or Ingenue? 

An effort to determine the status of 
Louise Glaum in the world of the photo- 
play. We tried to ascertain, once and 
for all, whether this young lady lived 
up to the general idea of a vampire— 
several cartons of cigarettes, buckets of 
champagne, and manslaughter for di- 
version. We think the decision arrived 
at is a fair one, but it is only fair that 
you be allowed to draw your own con- 
clusions. 
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All That Flickers Isn’t Gold 


How Motion Picture Film is Manufactured. 
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Matching Up Families in the Movies 
How They Search for “Family Resemblances.” 


She’s in the “ Waities”’ 


Elizabeth Peltret 


Marjorie Daw Says Screen Acting Isn’t All Action. 


The Eagle’s Eye (Fiction) 


Third Thrilling Installment of Secret Service Serial. 


Putting It Together 
About the Film Cutters. 


Monsieur Tourneur 


Otherwise “The Poet of the Screen.” 


Pity Poor Pauline! 


Helen Starr 


Dorothy Nutting 


Little Miss Starke, who Weeps for the Camera. 


Grand Crossing Impressions 


Delight Evans 


When Marguerite Clark Came to Chicago. 


His Own Home Town (Fiction) 


Story Version of the Photoplay. 
lo You Believe in Fairies? 


Louise Huff Is a Little “Peter Pan.” 


Laura Proctor 


Adam Hull Shirk 


Proving That the Picture is Only a Bagatelle (Photograph) 


Why Do They Do It? 
Picture-goers Are Still Wondering. 
Rotogravure: Cliff Smith 
Mary Thurman 
Marvel Rae 


Hayakawa in Hawaii 
Bill Hart; Marguerite Clark 
Tallulah Bankhead 


Lucille Zintheo 


Norma Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien 


Close-Ups 
The Shadow Stage 
Reviews of Current Photoplays. 


The Birth of a Smile 


Doris Kenyon, the Girl on the Cover. 


Plays and Players 


Editorial Expression 
Randolph Bartlett 


Cal York 


News of the Filmsters from Coast to Coast. 


Educational Films 


A Department on a New Power of the Screen. 


Photoplay Writing 

On the Sub-title and the Speech. 
Mary Pickford, the Girl 

The Real Mary Pickford. 
Pictured Names Puzzle 

Try Them. 
Impressions 

Pen Pictures of Popular Players. 
Questions and Answers 


John Emerson and Anita Loos 


Delight Evans 
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The Answer Man 101 


Julian Johnson 


Next Month 


An Ingenue Philosopher 

Most people have a preconceived idea 
of Lillian Gish, just as they have of the 
Kaiser, business hours on a submarine, 
a big party in old Rome, summer at the 
North Pole, what a chinaman is think- 
ing about, the origin of the American 
Indian, Theda Bara’s private life, and 
Mary Miles Minter’s real age. Precon- 
ceived notions are generally wrong, and 
never more so than in the case of Lillian 
Gish. 

Wouldn’t it be a shock if you found 
she was a philosopher? It would. It 
will be—next month. 


The Girl from the Golden West 

Out of the West came a beautiful, 
golden haired child, just out of her 
teens, to play opposite George M. Cohan 
in his latest picture, “Hit-the-Trail Hol- 
iday.” Cohan has been on the stage 
many years, yet thousands have seen the 
girl to hundreds who have heard Cohan. 
Remember those thrilling old Broncho 
Billy pictures, full of western thrills and 
hairbreadth escapes? Then you know 
little Marguerite Clayton who helped 
make motion picture history. Later she 
spent several years at the Essanay studio 
in Chicago. She’s worth knowing 
better. The August PHoTOPLAy will help 
you. 


“JT Want to Be a Star” 

Approximately twenty million men, 
women and children in the United States 
have a secret ambition to see themselves 
aflickering on the screen. Why can’t 
they? Well, there are a lot of reasons 
in addition to the fact that they cannot 
get the chance. Verne Hardin Porter, 
whose writings as a magazine writer and 
editor place him in the front rank, has 
been in Los Angeles for several years, 
one of the little band of literary men 
who are doing their bit to improve mo- 
tion pictures. During all that time he 
has observed and studied and investi- 
gated, and the result of it all is con- 
tained in a remarkably interesting article 
entitled “I Want to Be a Star.” It’s 
as full of humor as truth, and is illus- 
trated by the clever pen of R. F. James. 


Jack Holt 


A story about him. Who he is, and 
all that sort of thing. That means a lot 
to folks who have followed the work of 
this dashing hero of screenland. 


Photoplays Reviewed in Shadow Stage This Issue 


The Thee MaRcccescoccoces 
Let's Get a livorce eceecceses 
The White Man's Lé P 
Up the Road with Sallie 
With Neatness and Dispatch........ 
Riders of the Night.........eeeeesees 
Alien EMmeMy..cccccccccccceccccscccccese Paralta 
Rose o’ Paradise ..+--Paralta 
Mr. ..-Arteraft 
...-Chaplin 
.. Paramount 
Metro 
Bluebird 
.. Goldwyn 
TRO BAF We cccccccveccccccecsccsceesccccecess Pathe 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back.... .. 
The Million Dollar Vollies.........-...e0e+e+: Metro 
The Blindness Of Divorce........ceeeeeeeeeceees Fox 
l suseececdoucees Paralta 
WORE, .cccccscccootccenaenccomeee 
Paramount 
Paramount 


..-Arteraft 


aramount 


\ Dog's Life 
Unelaimed Goo 
Treasure of the 
The Two-Soul Woms 
The Danger Game. .ccccccccccsccccccccces 


The Trail to 
Resurrectior 


Mile-a-Minute Kendall...........++++++- 





The Soul of Buddha 


..-Paramount | The Biggest Show on Earth.............. Paramount 


Her One Mistakc 

The Hand at the Window............... 
Tyrant Fear Paramount 
Rich Man, Poo Paramount 
ae See Si TS WGI, cc cnnncccecencevent Jewel 
PRES GE PROGR cccccccssccscecsccceceseessee World 
CE ice i tae eneesmeine Paramount 
EE GP PNB a ccc cvcvccccecsoccevceesse Mutual 
Cg 1 Ee eee Artcraft 
Be GE Fier cccocesctcdoccesccouccesevese ..-Mutual 
Ty DOOD Wr enccoscesceccecesececesetenenana Select 
The Seal of Silence Vitagraph 
Conquered Hearts 

The Purple Lily 

Whe Martine Lhe... cccccccccscsesesescsesss Bluebird 
Dolly Does Her Bit Pathe 
Ruler of the Road........ccccecsccccercececees Pathe 


Ox 


.- Triangle 


The Face in the Dark......cccccccccccccces Goldwyn | 
| Twenty-one 


Pathe 





DUGE GC WORMRs ccvecccesscccccocesscvcsscscavecse Steger 
The Unchastened Woman i 
Mile. Paulette 

Were SEONG GE BOOS. ccccccvccsscccsccesesocs Paralta 
The Law of the Great Northwest.........- Triangle 
Og arnt Bluebird 
A Bachelor's Children Vitagraph 
Leap to Fame 

The Girl from Beyond 

The House of Silence 
Society for Sale 

Danger Within 

How Could You, Caroline? 


Vitagraph 
Paramount 
Triangle 
Blueb rd 


The Curse of Iku 

The Lamd Lape ccccceccccccccscccscocccccesece Metro 
A Romance of the Underworld 

Fhe Lave BrGRerG. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccoss Triangle 
Berlin via America. ....cccccccccccccccs Independent 
The Bride’s Awakening Bluebird 
The Lonely Woman...........ccccccsccceces Triangle 
Paying His Debt Triangle 
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CASTLES 


OU have lost the knack of 
building them—you know it! 


Right? 
Build your Castles in Spain. 


No, wrong. 


They will come to you again 
as you watch picture-plays—the 
magnificent productions of Para- 
mount and Artcraft, rich with 


IN. SPAIN. 


Three Ways fo Know and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


one By seeing these trade- WO By seeing these trade- ihree By seeing these trade- 
marks or names in the adver- marks or names on the front marks or names flashed on 
# tisementsof yourlocaltheatres. of the theatre or in the lobby. the screen inside the theatre. 


x FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION $535 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director Generel 
° + CNEW YORFWH - . 


Their closeness to our own 
deepest emotions has caused us 
to live more vividly—to see life 
out of other people’s eves—to 
develop a more generous per- 
sonal philosophy. 


Paramount and Artcraft mo- 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 





“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 
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tion pictures give a man a better y 
stars, superbly directed, wonder- feeling towards Smith in the next 
fullystaged,andcleanassunshine.  gtreet—- make him ready to recon- , 

Day-dreams, day-dreams, sider his opinion of his worst en- 
every man is entitled to them emy. Sounds like religion, but it 
4 occasionally. They helphimon.  isn’t—it’s just yaw, you yourselt 3 
He is not a machine. with the shell off, magic’d off by 4 
Paramount and Artcraft mo- the foremost stars—superbly di- 
tion pictures have brought more rected— in c/ean motion pictures 
to us Americans than we have —nameworthy to be called 
vet realized. Paramount! Artcraft! 
° . 
Motion Pictures 
TRADE y 30K MARK 
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~ Photoplay 


Reduced to 25c per copy 
while this edition lasts 














Walton, N. Y. 

I am more than delighted 
with my copy of “Stars.” 
Enclosed find 50 cents for 
another. Really I wouldn’t 
miss it if I had to pay $5 for 
it. Everyone that comes to 
our house wants one. 

JENNIE NORTH. 














; 








Port Royal, S. C. 
Received “Stars of the Pho- 
toplay,” and wish to say a 
better collection could not 
have been gotten. Am more 
than pleased with same. 
Thank you very much indeed 
for publishing such a beauti- 
ful book. Sincerely, 
GEORGE GUIDO, 
U.S. Marine Band. 



































Chicago 
Many thanks for the book, 
“Stars of the Photoplay.” 
This is certainly a fine collec- 
tion of photographs, and is 
well worth 50 cents, especially 
when it is remembered that 
this amount alone is charged 
for a single photo by many of 

the stars themselves. 
ROBT. S. COLLINS. 








Handsomely bound De Luxe Edition, latest 
Photographs of the Leading Motion Picture 
Artists, containing a clear and comprehensive 
sketch of their career. 


One hundred Art Portraits printed on high qual- 
ity, glazed paper. For reference the De Luxe 
Edition has no equal. Obtained only through 


Photoplay Magazine 


Thousands of copies soid at the former price 
of fifty cents and considered well worth it. 
Read what some enthusiastic purchasers have 
said about this remarkable volume. 


Mail us the coupon below properly filled out, 
together with 25c, stamps, money order or 
check, and a copy will be sent prepaid parcel 
post to any point in the United States or Canada. 


Photoplay Magazine 


DEPT.M, 350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 























Money cheerfully refunded if Edition Dept. M, 350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
{ Stamey 


does not meet with your entire satisfaction Gentlemen: Enclosed please find | M-3. ; for 2Sc, for which 


you may send me one copy of “ Stars of the Photoplay.” 
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HE’S gone across— 
YOU ‘‘come across’’ ! 


Adopt a SOLDIER 
and Supply him with | 
“SMOKES” for the 
Duration of the WAR! 


OU know that our fighting men are 

begging for tobacco. Tobacco cheers 

them. They need it. ‘‘Send more 
cigarettes.’’ ‘*We can’t get half enough 
smokes over here.’’ ‘‘A cigarette is the 
first thing a wounded man asks for’’ 
almost every mail brings many thousands 
of such requests. 

Let’s ‘‘come across.’’ Now that our | 
boys are suffering anddying in the trenches | 
that we may be safe at home, let’s keep 
them steadily supplied with the smokes 
they crave, need and must have. 


$1.00 a Month Keeps a Soldier 

Supplied—Will YOU Be a “BIG 

BROTHER”’ or a “BIG SISTER” 
to a Lonely Fighting Man? 


Please don’t say, ‘‘Oh, there’s plenty of 
time, I’ll send my contribution later.’’ 














Dig down for his tobacco cheer now, today ! | 


-all that you honestly feel you can spare. 
And that can’t be half what he really de- 
serves, for his service can’t be measured 
by dollars. Adopt a regiment if you have 
the means. 


A War Souvenir For You 


A feature of this fund is that in each 
package is enclosed a post card addressed 
to the donor. 


PHOTOPLAY 


If it is possible for the | 
soldier receiving the tobacco to mail you | 
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this post card receipt, it will be a war | 


souvenir you’ll treasure forever. 

Every dollar sends four 45¢ packages of 
tobacco. Mail the money and coupon 
right now. 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 


25 West 44th Street, New York City 


Depository: Irving National Bank, N. Y. 
“I wish you all possible success in your admirable 
effort to get our boys in France tobacco.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Endorsed by 
The Secretary of War Rabbi Wise * 
The Secretary of the Navy Gertrude Atherton 
The American Red Cross Theodore Roosevelt 
Cardinal Gibbons Alton B. Parker 
Lyman Abbott and the entire nation 





“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 
25 W. 44th Street, New York 


GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to help the 
American soldiers who are fighting my battle in 
France. If tobacco will do it I'm for tobacco 
(Check below how you desire to contribute.) 


I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you 
$1.00 a month to supply him with “smokes” for the 
duration of the war. 


I send you herewith................. . my contribution 
towards the purchase of tobacco for American sol- 


diers This does not obligate me to contribute more. 


Si anandcnamenaeutieidantesuasnennenamielas panies setcn 
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SCREEN CLASSICS™ 


Metro Pictures Corpora tion. 
Distributors 
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BE AN ARTI 


Wecan teach you 
a. 
,™ 







DRAWING 


[ 4 in your own 
{7 . home dur- 
» ing spare 
Our 18 —— 


years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illius- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 

art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
ositions. Artist’s Outtit F _ E 
o Enrolled Students. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCHCOL“APPLED ART 


BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story tz augh t by Dr. 


J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- | 

itor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: —““Before 

completing the lessons, received 
\\ over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- | 
jion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Piease Address 


The Home Correspondence School | 
Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass. 


's FREE vou | 































MAKE $182° TO $30°° A WEEK 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


LEARN 
new system of Personal 
* Culture. Earn $18to$ 30 a week 
at home. Our me thod of in- 
struction makes you an expert 
—in scientific care of Face and 
Scalp, Facial Massage, Elec- 
trolysis, Scalp Treatment, 
Shampooing, Manicuring, 
Marcel Waving, etc. Short 
term courses in any branchifde- 
sired. Write now for Free facts. 
Marinello Company 
Dept. 3, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 


POSSESS THE BEAUTY. 
YOU DESIRE 


“Don’t : Shout” 


“IT hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK 4*0- 
-THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 


COPY THIS | SKETCH © 











































































gee let me see what y« » wit! 
it. Cartoonists and fiiu strat rs earn 
from $20 to $125 or more wee My 
practical system of px al ind i 
ual lessons by mail ill develop ' 


talent. Fifteen years 


successful tk =. 
fornewspapers and magazines qualiti« 
me to teach you Send me your sket 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I ) 
will send you a test lesson plat al . ) 


collection of drawing 
toe 


bilities for YOU STATE YOUR AG 

THE LANDON “SCHOOL 
of Wlustrating and Cartooning 

1507 Schofield Building CLEVELAND, 0. 


Every 


A 
YEAR BOOK JTT 
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have equal display and 
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ties for big results. 
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85°o of the advertisers 15cents 
using this section durisg 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
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months or replaced fre« Agents having wonderful su Blanchard, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas Mf ( 2264 North St., Dayton, Ohio 
EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 
SSeus HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 
HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD writing Phot: an ig Why don’t you? Write 
MacGrath’s famous x The Adventures of Kathlyn’ | us for free details, Book mart Co., Dept. ‘8, Auburn, 
taining S74 pages ustrations made from ‘tual N.Y. 
photographs. Regular d lar book now nly thirty-five 
nts This is a special limited offer Our Supply of PERSONAL 
these books is very limited. Order your py today. 
R. Meskin, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. i ’ oy ORMATION WANTED OF CONSUELO SMALI 
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EARN@DRA 


Farn $25 to $100 per week. Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Designing successfully taught 
by mail through new instruction method. 
Entire outfit iree to new students. Write 
today for beautifal new hook, “HOW TO 
BECOME AN ARTIST” and special 
free offer. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
1127 H. Street, N. W., 








Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 





LEARN HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Be popular. Entertain your friends with 
lovely music of the guitar. Made 5 
easy by our new system by mail. fi 
Write forstory of Hawaiian Music. «it 4 
You'll love it—noobligation—absolutely free. ary 
Uy 


INSTITUTE OF HAWAIIN MUSIC 
Broadway & 38th Street NEW YORK Fig) 














A music COMPANY 
638 South Dearborn Street. 
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We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- 
ance. Submit poems on war, Iove or any subject. | 
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KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 

What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 

What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
a What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 

{ vrapper Table of contents and commendations on request 


Prine Pub. Co., 730 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 














yg Sook 


Learn Piano! 


This tntoresting Free Book 


shows how you can | ome a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, at one quarter usual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's tamous Written Method 
is endorsed by le ay music jans and heads of State C onservatories. 
Suc cessful 25 year nd co mple te pice e in every 
ey, within 4 icesons. y to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. For beginners or young, ope music free. et. 
aay Write today for 64-page free book ,“* How toStudy 


. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio P. G. Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, WASS. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the Aug , 1918, issue. 


Send to 


Street Address 


ae  ainmanie 


What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 


in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 7-M, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the July issue 
and five issues thereafter. 














Department 7-M 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 








10 The Readers of 
Photoplay Magazine: 


ANY of you have no doubt 
M oftentaken ‘penin hand”’ 
to write a moving picture 
scenario. But whenever you had 
penned a few sentences, the same 
old qualms overcame you. You 
hesitated, pondered, chewed the 
penholder —and_ then scratched 
what you had written. Re-wrote, 
and scratched once more. Finally, 
you gave it up. 


You considered yourself unequal 
to the task. You ‘laid down on 
the job.”’ You promised yourself 
to try again, some other time.”’ 
And, therefore, vour story remains 
locked up in the memory-vault 
back in your head. 


The reason for this is simple. 


Your Big Worry was “literary 
style.”’ You knew you hada story 
to tell, but you were at loss how 
to tell it. 


 Style’’ bothers you dreadfully. 
You think there are certain rules 
and regulations governing the 
manner wherein a story ought to 
be told. And you worry about 
sentences, grammar, punctuation, 
terms, expressions, words, literary 
curly-cues and what-nots. Forget 
about themall. They are only bug- 
bears. [hey do not exist. Te// 
your story. Never mind how. 

Just tell it! 


Every story to be made into a 
picture must first be translated to 
the screen. Such a translation, or 
‘‘continuity,’’ must be done by 
someone thoroughly familiar with 
the ‘‘inside’’ of screen craft. It is 
the work of experts. No writer 
is expected to do it. We doubt 
whether Kipling, Conrad, or Robt. 
W. Chambers could write “ con- 
tinuity.’’ But they certainly can 
write stories. And their stories, if 
adapted to the screen, must be 
made into “‘continuity’’ just the 
same as yours. 

You can tell the same story as a 
poem, as a play, as a short story, as 


a novel,as asong. It’ll be the same 
story every time. It’s like putting 
one person into various clothes. 
Long coat, short pants, short coat, 
long pants, green vest, silk hat, 
blue vest, plug hat; he’ll remain 
the same person inside different 
clothes. 

Substituting person for story; 
when it comes to writing “‘con- 
tinuity’’ the person must bestripped 
of whatever clothes he happens to 
be wearing and measured all over 
again for his ‘‘continuity’’ outfit. 
That has got to be done, and to the 
same extent with a play by Shake- 
speare, or a novel by Dickens, ora 
scenario by you, or by Mr. Jones in 
the next block. 

Once again let us ask you not to 
bother about jaw to tellus the story 
that’s in your mind, but tell it in 
your own way and your own words. 


But do try to write a story which 
you believe will fit one of the four 
Paralta Stars. 

You have a wide choice: 

J. Warren Kerrigan, who can 
make love like the original Adonis, 
and fight like sixty; 

Besste Barriscale,whocanequally 
portray a cute little waif, or a 
proud and languid society leader; 


Henry B. Walthall, who is the 
past master of romance on the 
screen; 

Louise Glaum, whose range and 
versatility in pictures is as great as 
that of Sarah Bernhardt on the 
speaking stage. 

Be sure to see these stars in all 
of the Paralta Plays, so you will 
know exactly just what kind of 
stories we want for them. 

Then write your story and send 
it to us. 

There is no “‘catch”’ in this an- 
nouncement, no hidden “ joker.’”’ 
If your story is ‘‘there’’ and suits 
the talents of any one of the Paralta 
Stars, we will buy it. If not, we 
will tell you so. 


Address all communications to 


tASTERN 


SCENARIO DEPARTMENT 


PARALTA PLAYS, Inc. 


8 West 48th Street, New York City 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE. 

















Enlarged pores 


How to make your skin 
fine in texture 


IP your washcloth in very warm water and 


hold it to your face. 


Now take a cake 


of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water 
and rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
until the skin feels drawn and dry. ‘Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse the face 
thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in cold. 


Whenever possible, rub 
face with a piece of ice. 
ways dry carefully. 


the 
Al- 


Use this treatment persist- 
ently. You can feel the differ- 
ence the very first time you 
use it. Within ten days your 
skin will show a marked im- 
provement—a promise of that 
greater smoothness and finer 
texture that the steady use of 


Woodbury’s always brings. 


Y our skin is what 
you make it 


Your skin, too, can be clear 
and radiant. If your skin is 
not fresh and clear, if it has 
been gradually growing coarser, 
it is because you have not been 
giving it the proper care for 
its needs. 

Your skin is being renewed 
every day. As old skin dies, 
new forms to take its place. 
Begin at once to give this new 
skin the proper treatment to 
keep it clear and lovely. You 
will be surprised to see how 
quickly it improves. 

You will find the famous 
Woodbury treatments in the 
booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Get a cake today, and 
begin at once the treatment for 
your particular trouble. A 25c 
cake is sufficient for a month or 
six weeks of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment and for general 


cleansing use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap, 
with booklet of famous 
treatments and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder 


Send 5 cents for a trial size 
cake (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment), together with the 
booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ Or for 
12c we will send you samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 507 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 507 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontariv. 











Skin blemishes 
How to get rid of them 


UST before retiring, wash in your 

usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry 
your face. Now dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat of 
this soap cream and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse very carefully with 
clear, hot water; then with cold. 


Use Woodbury’s regularly in your 
daily toilet. This will make your skin 
so firm and active that it will resist the 
frequent cause of blemishes and keep 
your complexion free from them. 














QO LGA PETROVA used to be called “the Marble Lady.” Such pictures as “The Marceau 
Light Within,” by her own company, refute the accusation, 
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Now there are countless little 
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ACKIE SAUNDERS is a sort of Peter,Pau_person, playing boy parts and hoyden __ Victor Georg 


roles. She’s really Jacqueline, born ¢ ‘shia anil very, vers: feminigg 
































National E can’t say, here’s Pearl White and Pearl’s mew car. That's old stuff— 
Pearl’s cars are always new. But in her latest serial, “The House of Hate,” 
ge pearl of pictur: § has a new le adine man —Antonio Moreno. 
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LANCHE SWEET has not yet answered the call; she’s too busy knitting. 
Most of her thoughts center in the War nowadays; and while she waits for 


tomorrow in her house-on-a-hill, she counts stitches—and hasn’t dropped one. 
v 














ITH “Wild Youth,” Louise ‘Huff graduated from the sub-deb class. Then she 
/|) urned arqund gud loved the ‘flapper’ in “His Majes*~ Runker ean.” 





‘“ 


HE young lady so demurely lifting her chin from her ermine scarf was once the Campbell 
subject of the following: “If we were running the world’s biggest: poultry show, 
she would be the prize chicken.” Gladys Hulette. 











































Right above — MacDermott Lake at foot of Grinnell 
Mountain, Glacier National Park. 
Above — Mount Ranier, where the melting snow 
has formed clear pools of water. 

Right —Glimpse of Ranier National Park, from 
“The Chain Gang.” 










Photos by Educational Films Corp 


cA Symphony of Nature 


Man no longer worships nature as a god, but loves her mani- 
festation of God. And to the millions whose horizons are 
narrowed by the canyons of brick and asphalt, the moving picture 
panorama brings the thrill of Oscar Wilde’s magnificent lines: 


wi beat of systole and diastole 
One grand great life throbs through earth’s giant 
heart, 
And mighty waves of single Being roll 
From nerveless germ to man, for we are part 
Of every rock and bird aid beast and hill. 
One with the things that prey on us, and one with what 
we kill. 


. ., + the goat-foot Faun, 
The Centaur, or the merry, bright-eyed Elves 
That leave their dancing rings to spite the dawn 
Upon the meadows, shall not be more near 
Than you and I to Nature’s mysteries, for we shall hear 


The thrush’s heart beat, and the daisies grow, 
And the wan snow-drop sighing for the sun 
On sunless days in winter; we shall know 
By whom the silver gossamer is spun, 
Who paints the diapered fritillaries, 
On what wide wings from shivering pine to pine the 
eagle flies. 


—-From Oscar Wilde’s “ Panthea.” 
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N a New York court a few weeks ago a magistrate announced that thence- 

forth he would fine not only the drivers of automobiles who were arrested for 

speeding, but also the owners, or occupants of the cars. He did this on the 
principle that the employer is ultimately responsible for the misdeeds of his ser- 
vants. 

When you see a good picture, and praise the author, the director and the 
players, don’t forget that the head of the company which made the picture is en- 
titled to as much credit as any of them—perhaps more than any one other person. 

There is no mystery in the fact that a certain company is notorious for mak- 
ing the worst pictures now on the market—the worst in the sense of the most 
stupid in conception and careless in construction. The man at the head of this 
company is ili sf is fault, for he had few opportunities 
as a youth. He “broke into pictures’ when the business was young and chaotic, 
gained control of his company, and retains it still. So long as he remains at the 
head of the company, its pictures will be made to suit him, and they will be stupid 
from the artistic viewpornt. 

There is no mystery in the fact that a certain other company is turning out 
the greatest number of excellent productions now being made. The man who 
controls this company is a curious mixture of business genius and artistic instinct. 

There is no mystery in the fact that another company is noted for its clean: 
pictures. Its president has a clean mind, and his wife is called into council al- 
most daily, to consider pictures completed and in the making. 

There is no mystery in the fact that another company persistently turns out 
pictures with what is known as the “sex appeal.” That is the trend of mind of 
its president, despite the fact that in private life he may be blameless. 

It is not always the titular head of the corporation who thus gives the keynote 
to the productions. Sometimes that head is a mere business manager who leaves 
everything to his manager of productions. But somewhere in the executive force 
of every company is one man who says what shall and what shall not be done. 
He is the source of the good and ill in the productions. 

This is why you should remember what company made the pictures you like 
and those you do not like. Other productions from the same studio will differ 
in detail, but for the most part they will be similar in kind. 

Water rises no higher than its source. 
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ter who are considered among the best 
dressed women in Kansas, or elsewhere. 
They boast quite proudly and frankly of 
following, as nearly as they can, Miss Fer- 
guson’s way of dressing; seeing her as often 
as possible on the screen, and believing 
firmly that whatever Miss Ferguson wears 
“goes!” That is in Kansas, and we only 
know of it because we know the Murdocks, 
but there are states and states, women and 
women, and the screen is the fashion sheet 
that will reach them all. 

Miss Ferguson is always stylish without 
being freakish; chic without being exag- 
gerated, and individual without being the- 
atrical in her dress. She believes there 
should be little difference between dressing 
for the screen and for the stage, that there 
is but one thing lost, which is color, and 
that quality of cloth forever speaks for 
itself. That one must guard against a 
shimmery gown, or one of cream brocaded 
lace—for instance—lost against a light set. 
or a dark velvet frock gone astray in a 
sombre library. A few such tragedies as 
these and our ladies of the footlights learn 
all the secrets of the studio. 

Never have women of the stage been 
given a bigger chance nor broader field for 
dress, such unlimited opportunity to cre- 
ate and set vogues, nor such boundless 
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To imagine two more contrasting artists in 

the world of film fashions than Miss Ferguson 

and Nazimova seems quite impossible. Nazi- 

mova (at left) admits a thorough disregard 

for any vogue in dress; Elsie Ferguson (below) 

is always stylish without being freakish, 
chic without being exaggerated. 
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Elsie or Alla? 


Referring to “the best dressed woman on the 
screen” and why Nazimova isn't envious. 


By Helen Raftery 


O be or not to be fashionable—that is the question. 
Which, in pictures, is the nobler: to assume the re- 
sponsibility of being a leader in fashions, or to take 
arms against a sea of troubles by rejecting the title of 
“the best dressed woman on the screen,” and so end the worry? 

Wondering which to do is Elsie Ferguson, to whom has been 
assigned the title of leadership as specified above. She was almost 
frightened when I told her of her title. “The responsibility sounds 
as great,”’ she declared, “as that of being President of the United 
States.” 

Then we told her a little story which we knew was true, and will 
illustrate the influence and interest involved in women’s wears on the 
screen. 

Victor Murdock of Kansas, ex-Congressman, has a charming wife and daugh- 
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scope to radiate their own individuality as in 
pictures. To be individual in dressing for the 
screen is as essential, to our feminine way of 
thinking, as being individual in acting, and the 
actress who invests with individuality the art 
of both her work and her wardrobe, is irre- 
sistible. 

Of this class we have no one more illustra- 
tive than Nazimova. It is the quality that we 
notice first and discuss most about her work; 
it is what we observe readily about her clothes; 
individuality! Whether or not she is conscious 
of this in her work,-we don’t know, because our 
visit to her studio in the Hotel Des Artistes 
was to talk clothes, and not the art of acting. 
That she is unconscious of eccentricity in her 
dress we are assured, after she was honest 
enough to admit a thorough disregard for any 
vogue in dress. 

It is her idea that clothes should be used 
only to cover the figure, which is in itself all 
grace and style, the true origin of human artis- 
try in lines. And we do hear so much about 
lines nowadays! To hear women discussing 
the lines of a gown for some certain picture 
strikes Nazimova as quite funny, for to her 
way of thinking lines are to be found in the 
figure—color in motion—and the true art of 
dress, if it must be dress, in simplicity. 

We were let in on the outbursts of admira- 
tion from one of our most distinguished con- 
noisseurs right here in Gotham about a gown 
worn by Nazimova in a recent picture, and 
again at a rather impromptu affair, upon which 
occasion he beheld her. 

Meeting Nazimova, we wondered if the gown 
might still be viewed by the human eye, or if 


The actress who invests with individuality the art 
of both her work and her wardrobe is irresistible. 
There is, for instance— Nazimova. 
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Victor Georg 
The wife and daughter of ex-Congressman Victor Murdock frankly pattern after 
Miss Ferguson’s gowns. Thus is the screen an all-reaching fashion sheet. 


by chance it was hidden away somewhere in her studio. And won- 
dering, we asked about it. Yes-—she remembered it, and laughed, 
for after all it was only a piece of flame colored charmeuse, draped 
to her, and over one shoulder an old piece of Russian lace. She 
would liked to have shown it to us, but it was in many parts in 
different closets or drawers. To her it was quite a laughing mat- 
ter, to us interesting, and to the man of good taste, the height of 
becoming attire! 

Nazimova believes that so many women on the screen overdress, 
becoming unreal in character and lost completely to their own 
grace and natural charm; giving thought and importance to clothes 
that should belong to their own individuality and development of 
self. However, in her own way of thinking, doing and dressing, 
she is generous enough to know and admit that she would feel 
quite out of place—and miles away from one Alla Nazimova 
should she ever adopt Cheruit, Lanvin, or DoeuiJlet to camouflage 
a la mode what we know to be a charming individuality, and what 
she realizes only to be her quite natural self. 

(Continued on page 108) 

















Putting 
to Fay 


Fay Tincher is back 
She’s going to make 
comedies for World, 
but she evidently 
thinks there should 
be a sharp line 
drawn between 
humor and danger 
































Director—“Miss Tincher, I have 

ge the greatest scenario ever written 

and I need the greatest comedi- 

, enne to play it. You're to be it!” 
os 


we 


Fay—“You honor me, 
Caesar.’ 


Director— “We then intro- 
duce Hagenbeck’s trained 
lions. You encer the cage.” 


Fay—“I do, do I?” 


Director — “At the 
start you are a 
Lillian Russell 
type but 





you move quickly 
to a Bernhardt doing 
the third act of 


‘Camille.” 


Director —“Do I make my- 
self plain?” 





Fay—“Too plain. As 
you go out please 
slam the door.” 
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“Pretty Soft!’ 


Alice Brady shows the cloud behind the silver lining. 


« 


to sponsor your stage 
ambitions!” 

Alice Brady uncoiled from her 
corner of the divan with startling 
abruptness. She was swathed in 
an orange colored negligee across 
whose background queer, oriental 
beasts cavorted, and a pale blue 
scarf wrapped her head. She was 
as colorful as a Jules Guerin paint- 
ing and as effective as a Bakst 
poster. Furthermore, she is the 
only person of feminine persuasion 
I have ever met who can conceal 
her hair in a turban and look beau- 
tiful in spite of it. 

Her dark eyes opened wide with 
annoyance. 

“That’s a horrid thing to say,” 
she announced with her usual frank 
decision, and I felt like the little 
girl who stuck her finger in the 
minister’s lemon meringue pie. 

“Tf you’d had my father to work 
for,” she went on severely, then 
suddenly dimpled and laughed out- 
right. 

“We've had a great time, Pop 
and I,” she added, “but the prophet 
in his own country had nothing on 


HAT a lucky person you are,” I observed, “to 
have had a famous father ready and waiting 





By Katherine Hilliker 
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C. Smith Gardner 
Miss Brady, the movie star, sipping her breakfast choco- 
late and frankly bored. Pretty soft! 





me in my father’s theater. 
a blare of trumpets and presented as the infant prodigy 


Instead of being heralded with 


of my day, I was made to hustle 
faster for my pay envelope than 
any little chorus girl.” 

She nursed a rounded knee and 
lapsed back against the cushions. 
I felt tremendously encouraged. 
Disgrace or no disgrace, we were 
off. ” 

She regarded me seriously. 

“Don’t think I’m carping,” she 
said. “I’m not. The training my 
father gave me was the best thing 
that could have happened to me. 
But I do resent the implication 
that such success as I’ve had, has 
been achieved in a crown of ready 
made laurels.” She leaned forward 
earnestly. “I’ve hacked out every 
leaf in that crown with my own 
little hatchet, and whether they’re 
good leaves or bad, I want the 
credit—or the blame.” 

The memory of certain sup- 
pressed poems written by me at 
the tender age of twelve, helped to 
a completer understanding of her 
mood, and I wondered if genius 
must always be provided with a 
self starter. But she interrupted 
my speculation. 
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UL the school year was invariabiy sprinkled. 
These last were a source of great enjoy- 
ment to Miss Brady and a source of 
great unhappiness to her father. He 
would sit in the front row and scowl 
while she went through her part on the 
stage; then plunge away muttering un- 
utterable things as he went. 

“Poor Pop!” she exclaimed, “he suf- 
fered agonies! His plans for me in- 
cluded a nice fireplace and a private 
spinning wheel. I was to sit by the fire 
and spin. Priscilla was to be my middle 
name.” She drew her face down into 
smug, prim lines and pursed her lips 
piously. The picture of Alice Priscilla 
Brady was irresistible and I laughed 
aloud. Her piquant face crinkled up 
into an absurd amusement at her own 
foolery. 

“We tugged along that way ll 
through my convent days,” she resumed. 
“T won my first concession when I per- 
suaded him to send me to the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. 
Then I knew I had him slipping.” 

She drew her knees up under her chin 
and stared contemplatively into the fire. 
Her wide boyish smile flashed out tri- 
umphantly. 

“Six months later,” she said, “I had 
dogged him into giving me a part in the 
big all-star revival 
of ‘The Mikado’ At an early age Alice 


pee a became convinced that 
at the Casino. she was a Personage. 
(Continued on page Pop was afraid she 

104) might be,so he clapped 


her into a convent. 
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Arriving at the studio, all Alice has to do is make up for her 
character, go down on the floor, and act it out. Pretty soft! 


“I think it was in the summer of my ninth year,’’ she 
remarked, “that I became convinced I was a Personage. 
I'd always suspected myself of latent genius, but the 
feeling that I was an unusual child had never quite 
crystallized before.” Her dimples flickered for a mo- 
ment. “I gave my father the immediate benefit of 
my discovery, but he didn’t take it at all well. He 
behaved as if I’d made a scandalous confession and 
promptly clapped me into a convent.” 

She rested one bare arm along the back of the divan 
ind fixed me with an air of preternatural gravity. 

Professional jealousy!” she observed calmly. 

“Undoubtedly!” I agreed with equal solemnity. 

And then with both feet out of the Slough of Disgrace 
into which I had blundered, I learned a great deal about 
the real Alice Brady. 

She is a flower of the old stalk. Parental opposition to 
her wishes only hardened her determination to go on the 
stage, and William A., to his intense horror, found behind the 
smiling mouth and flashing eyes of his small daughter his own 
indomitable will and boundless energy. For example, at the con- 
vent, instead of creasing new grooves in her gray matter with log- 
arithms and chemistry problems, she specialized in the fundamentals, 
the arts and languages, studies that would be of infinite value in her career, 
and devoted her most ardent attention to the amateur theatricals with which 
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A Truly Ingenuous Ingenue 


Gladys Leslie is called “the girl 
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with the million dollar smile.” 
The estimate is conservative. 
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By Herbert Howe 


F you told Sally Smith next door that 
she looked like Mary Pickford, Saily 
would doubtless be quite pleased and 
charmed. Gladys Lesiie looks like her 

and doesn’t want to. So much for individ- 
uality. ‘It’s decidedly uncomplimentary to 
Miss Pickford,” declares Gladys. *Be- 
sides, I want to look like Gladys Lesiie.”’ 
Believing, and quite rightly, too, that imi- 
tation is the sincerest form of flattery, but 
that flattery is in very poor taste. 

Gladys is an ingenue; but—she’s an 
ingenue with ideas. 

Just the same, the fact that most of her 
friends thought she was Mary Pickford’s 
double, persuaded Gladys camera-ward. 
She—but let her tell it: 

“It was about three years ago,” she be- 
gan, in the approved pioneer manner; “but 
{ only worked now and then, the first year. 
[ wasn’t sure whether to be or not to be. 
Mother said, ‘No indeed!’ Father said, 
‘I should think not—no daughter of mine 
shall ever be a movie actress!’ Brother 
said, ‘Sis, you’re crazy; where did you get 
the bug?’ 

“But zow mother says, ‘Gladys has been 
a genius for mimicry ever since she 
was a baby.’ Father says, ‘I knew she 
would succeed at anything she attempted.’ 
Brother says, ‘Sis, you’re a bright little 
kid; how did you ever get the big idea?’ 
meaning, of course, ‘the bug.’ To succeed 
one must have ‘the bug,’ you know.” 

Then she told how she had slipped 
through the doors of the Edison studio and 
became an extra, and how later she played 
daughters of Frederick Warde for Pathe, 
until one day a New York newspaper 
critic with rare perception and kindness, 
called her ‘‘The girl with the million dollar smile.”’ People 

and producers—wondered why they hadn’t recognized 
this before, and so from Thanhouser she went to Vita- 
graph—and there she is now. 

Somehow or other, I asked her to name her 
flower. 

“Cauliflower,” she replied. 

“Your favorite book?” 

“My bank-book. There are never any figures in it— 
that’s what makes it so fascinating. I’m always expect- 
ing some to turn up—like Micawber.” 

“AH! You read Dickens.” 

“Yes, and Laura Jean Libby and Ring Lardner and 
most all the classic authors.” 

She thinks moving pictures are very moving, and that 
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“T’m very material.” 
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“Brother said: ‘Sis, how did you ever get the big idea?’ 
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Meaning, of course the bug. 
I Oo succeed, one must Nave 1e bug, you now. 


they are going to move faster in the next year than in the 
past. She thinks the director should pay more attention 
to developing stories as they are written, and that the 
actress should play her part as the writer determines it, 
not as she may wish in order to display her coterie of 
mannerisms. The screen, Miss Leslie believes, requires 
a different sort of story than does the book, magazine, or 
stage play. “I prefer original stories, written especially for 
the screen, rather than the published work of some famous 
author whose screenic material is scant. And that’s the 
kind I am doing now. ‘His Own People’ was my first 
Vitagraph play; and it advanced me a long distance. Then 
came ‘The Wooing of Princess Pat,’ ‘Little Miss No- 
Account,’ and ‘Ann Acushla.’ I want more like them.” 
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OVING pictures are not popular because they are cheap; they are cheap be- 


cause they are popular. 


WO classes of players have their names in electric lights—the stars that shine 


and the shines that star. 








BOUT the time William McKinley was elected 
President of the United States for a second term, 
Stephenson and Hamilton, artists, met in a New 
York cafe, and decided that although they were 
staunch Americans, their careers and reputations war- 
ranted them in passing the rest of their lives in quieter, 
and more purely artistic surroundings abroad. America 
was too turbulent, too unsettled, too full of political and 
social upheaval. They needed a contemplative atmosphere 
where ambition comes not and where noisy progress has 
never intruded. Stephenson was past middle age; his 
had been a life of strenuous endeavor in_the arts, and full 
of good works, too, as an American citizen. Hamilton was 
a much younger man, but he cast his fortunes with his 
friend, and a year later found them cozily though obscurely 
ensconced in a village in northern France, where Hamilton 
could paint out his career, while Stephenson surveyed his 
in critical retrospect as he watched new men and new ideas 
come in. 

Now let the world go by! Stephenson and Hamilton, 
thoroughly in sympathy with a quaint little town that was 
proud of its ancient church, proud of its landscape painters 
and its landscapes, soon grew into typical French villagers, 
and all the rush of the twentieth century seemed as far 
away as the planet Saturn. They 
were in a quiet little eddy of life. 
Without, storm and change might 
rage, but here it should be theirs 
and their children’s right to leisurely 
create, to dream in peace as long as 
life should last. 

Douglas Gor- 
don Hamilton 
was his father’s 
son in the arts, 
but he was be- 
hind all that an 
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American; and Paris, the chateau country 


even Germany 
claimed much of his time and inquisitive American en- 
ergy. The wee town was a bit prosy, although he wouldn’t 
admit it, until— 
Back in Maryland lingered Stephenson’s daughter Cath- 


erine, who had married in the early nineties. In 1912 her 
husband died, and, as is the way with not a few husbands, 
his improvidence left her little or nothing. Old Stephen- 
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The Great New War Photodrama by 
D. W. Griffith 


¥ In a little village in France there was 
| 4 folk who loved their homes; then came 


sprung to the stature of heroes; and these 
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She was five feet 
four inches of Gallic 
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boldness of an Apa- 
- che, the tongue of a 
fishwife, the eye of 
a flirt and the heart 
and body of a virgin. 





son’s hoard was not a fortune, 

but it provided a comfortable 
income, and he sent for Catherine 
now a middle-aged woman. With 
her, to France, came her daughter, Marie. 

They arrived at Havre in the autumn of 1913. 
Marie, a wonderful Southern child, seemed to the 
French men and women who saw her something like their 
national lily; and the country, and the people she saw 
were as wonderful to her as she was to them. 

Douglas Gordon Hamilton was on one of his tempestu- 
ous trips, just then. He had been a painter—first. Then 
he became a journalist. Now, he was writing a novel of 
modern European life, picking up types and atmosphere 
all the way from Biarritz to Munich. Presently, weary- 


































Fictionized Version by 


Julian Johnson 


happiness and love and all the joy of humble 
war, and with the war common souls 
souls are the hearts of the world of today. 
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ing of Teutonic coarseness and commerciality, he 
turned his face and his feet toward the border. 
And Marie Stephenson, now nearly half a year 





passions of anger or ambition. Like the progressions of 
night or day, it comes naturally and inevitably and quietly. 
Such was the love of Douglas Hamilton and Marie 
Stephenson, which grew out of that quaint meeting at the 
garden wall. At that wall their troth was plighted, over 
it letters and precious notes were exchanged, and through 
its embrasures the promises for life and eternity were 
whispered and wafted upon kisses. 
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in France, was beginning to be just the least bit = 


lonely. She loved America, and—though she didn’t 
know it and wouldn't have admitted it anyway— 
she was at that peachbloom age when an American 
girl welcomes the straightforward advances of an 


American boy. 

But as there were no American boys—prob- 
abiy—that side of Paris, Marie amused her- 
self in her grandfather’s highwalled garden 
with her old mother goose and mother goose’s 
lusty brood of goslings. And on a certain 
day out ventured the boldest gosling, into 
the next garden on an argosy of his own. 

And Marie after him. 

Just as she had the pin-feathered bandit 
almost in her fingers, she glanced up, and 
directly into the eyes of a smiling, slightly- 
moustached young Frenchman, who, some- 
how, didn’t look exactly French. The young 
Frenchman began to whistle, softly, bending 
his eyes directly upon the naughty gosling. 

“Stay in your own backyard!” What an 
air for a Frenchman to whistle! 

“Why, you must be—” gasped Marie. 

“I am,” answered the young man with 
cheerful frankness. ‘That is, I don’t know 
just what I am, but I’m whatever you say.” 

“Were both speaking English!” exclaimed 
Marie, surprised at that, too. 

“I’m speaking American,” corrected the 
boy. “I’ve been here most of my life, but I 
consider myself a citizen of the U. S. A., 
and I’m proud of it. My name’s Hamilton 
—Douglas Hamilton.” 

‘You must be the son of grand-daddy’s best 
friend—I’m Marie Stephenson!” 

“So you’re the little kid father’s 
been raving about in his letters to 
me!” , 

And they were friends 
at once. But I don’t think 
they ever thanked the gos- 
ling enough for /is part in 
that wonderful meeting. 
In fact, they scarcely 
thought of him again. 

A perfect love, like a 
perfect life, often leaves 
little tosay. It is not tem- 
pestuous. It is not beset 
by quarrels or jealousies or 


Von Strohm cornered Marie by a locked door, 
running~a lascivious hand over her arm and 
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Without, storm and change might rage, but here it should be theirs and 
their children’s right to leisurely create, to dream in peace as long as 
life should last. 


But this wasn’t a love story without other episodes— 
dear, no! 

Chiefly, “the Little Disturber.” The baker called her 
Henriette, the butcher called her Margo, and some of the 
townsfolk called her names which I do not wish to put 
down here. 

She was five feet four inches of Gallic impishness, 
eighteen years old, with an exaggerated swagger walk, the 
boldness of an Apache, the tongue of a fishwife, the eye 
of a flirt, the prettiness of a beautiful little bad boy, and 
the heart and body of a virgin. 

She came from Paris to work in a wine house at vintage 
time, but she was not of Paris—rather, she was of the 
country, fired with the passion of the city from all-too- 
short visits there. The grape-gathering over, she stayed 
on and on, helping at the Inn, working a bit in a millinery- 
shop—at length a frank minstrel, with her bold guitar, 
wandering from cafe to shop and from shop to cafe again, 
shrilling her gay little soprano through chansons of street 
and boudoir that she had picked up in dark places by the 
Seine. 

Now the Little Disturber, idolized by the frantically- 
adoring Monsieur Cuckoo, fancied Douglas Hamilton 
apparently because he did not fancy her. She lost no 
opportunity to show this liking at the most embarrassing 
times and in the most inauspicious places. while Cuckoo— 
alas! His honest face, at moments placidly imbecile, at 
other moments blazing with true Latin fury, was at all 
times a comic mask of most uncomic woe. 

Cuckoo, to be sure, occupied a place in the village as 
individual if not so brilliant. Before the Little Disturber 
came he knew he was the town clown; afterwards, he was 
more the town clown than ever—but he didn’t know it. 

Making no headway with young Hamilton, Henriette- 

I think that was her real name, after all—pitched upon 
him like a charging gladiator, of an afternoon, and de- 
manded to know why he didn’t like her. Of course it 
wouldn’t have been good form in an engaged young man 
to tell an ardent young woman that he couldn’t love her 
because he had a heart-full of love for somebody else. 
And as he tried to stammer around this obstacle Henriette 
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flung her wild young 
body against his in a 
moment of erotic fury, 
and set her fragrant 
mouth to his in an Am- 
azonian kiss. Well—a 
man may be in love 
with an angel and en- 
gaged to her, but when 
beset by a charming 
devil to the point of 
personal attack he is 
likely to give way mo- 
mentarily—even ii only 
to recover his morat 
strength tenfold later 
on. So Douglas Hamil- 
ton, in the first second 
surprised and angry, 
suddenly found /im- 
self kissing and liking 
it very much, and his 
arms flashed around 
the girlish body in front 
of him, and they liked 
it very much . . He drew away 
and pushed Henriette away, roughly. 
She had defiled the treasure of Marie! 

Now the disaster lay in the fact that 
at the street-corner Marie herself had been passing, and 
in the one dreadfully wrong moment—the single instant 
of that brief hot kiss—she had glanced up! She had not 
seen her lover push Henriette away, for she was blinded 
with sudden tears. She saw only her love, her life, per- 
fidiously giving himself like a male wanton to a wench in 
the street! It was the end of the world for her. 

Quickly, Douglas sought her out—furious at himself, 
wildly fearful of the mischief he had wrought. 

If Marie had met him with angry protests, with tears— 
even with a silence that was sullen! But she met him 
with a sweet, sad smile: a look of infinite compassion. 
She offered him a little packet his letters 
the pictures . . . the poor iittle ring. 

“Oh, don’t, Marie! Don’t! I love you! 
I love only you!” 

He could not have explained anything in words. Yet 
his heart-broken voice explained everything, and her heart 
cried out in answer. Still. 

“Maybe, but—vyou kissed her! 
kissed her!” Marie’s in- 
tended calm interrogation 








Before God, 


You kissed her! You 
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Then, on a glowing, lazy day, a proclamation appeared upon dead walls, 
here and there. A government proclamation, it was. 

















burst in a blaze of grief and a girl’s outraged, angry pro- 
test. And his heart was touched, too, by the love-torrent 
that had broken through everything she meant to say. 

“I know, but darling—she—I—nobody is to blame, 
Marie! It can never happen again—never! Never!” 

‘Never, if we should live to be a thousand million years 
old?” 

“Marie!” 

Theirs was the embrace of forgive- 
ness and a big-hearted girl’s first brave 
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Cuckoo she went—and Cuckoo, having recently experi- 
enced a beating at her hands in which she seemed to hit 
him all over at once, with manual and pedal extremities 
and by machinery, crawled, rather terror-stricken, into 
the protection of a doorway. but in her pantomime, now, 
she held out her arm pitifully begging him to take it 

Mon Dieu! was he going crazy? And as he floated out, 
his spirit upon a bed of foolish meta- 
phoric violets, he looked more _ idiotic 
than ever, and Henriette hated him— 
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though blunderful attempt at under duced by D. W. Griffith with the @d began to adore him! 
standing. following cast: At Maison Hamilton, father, mother 
In a few minutes they passed once  jyqyie’s Grandjather...Adolph Lestina @4 the two older boys welcomed the 
more through the garden gate, and here, Marie’s Mother.....Josephine Crowell !ittle Fiancee with an almost pathetic 
again lingered naughty Henriette. Si naa citations occas Lillian Gish sincerity. Not so the littlest brother, 


“Henriette!” called Douglas impera- 20s/as Hamilton 


tively. The girl wheeled as though to 77;, 
see another woman called down or cast 
aside. ‘‘This is my fiancee—I want you 
to know her, and respect her!” 

All the little devils of Satan’s house 
danced for a moment in Henriette’s im- 
passioned eyes. 

“Bah!” she 
you, ma’amselle 
Marie’s boots. 

Whereupon Douglas—remember, this is not America! — 
slapped her lightly in the face. With a bizarre curse at 
both of them she did her weird, lightning-like hip-hop 
down the street, snapping her fingers and making a face 
as she went. Douglas and Marie laughed gaily—and their 
“souls looked at each other through their eyes. 

Now the philosophy of Henriette was best expressed in 
the epigram: if you can’t get what you want, want what 
you can get—and she certainly could get Cuckoo. Cuckoo 
was a bit wooden in his belfry architecture, and he had a 
way of staring like an idiot brother—but 
he was at least a man young and full of 
the fury of life, who could fight for her, 
and work for her. and protect her if need 
be—and love her like 
anything! So back to 


“That for 
And she spat furiously at 


exclaimed. 
Fiancee!” 





The bombardment ceased and without 
resistance, the Germans took the village. 
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whose big-brother author was his idol, 
not to be taken from him by any med- 
dling old girl! And so, when Marie was 
introduced to him as a future sister, he 
stuck a despairing tongue right up into 
her astonished face—like a mean little 
puppy. But littlest Brother couldn't 
hold a grouch, and when she only held 
out her arms and continued to smile— 
he smiled, too, and gave her a hot little dirty-handed hug 
and a loud, smacking kiss. 

And the lives of all of them went on very happily, and 
seemed brimming cups of work and plan and content. 
though the village was very isolated, as Douglas sarcas- 
tically observed in his pre-Marie days. Strange — and 
yet is it? — how one person can lend completeness to an 
erstwhile vast void. The only visitor of consequence 
in a year had been one Von Strohm, a German traveller 
plentifully supplied with money, who took no particular 
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The regiment had not been away four days before word came back that the 
village must be evacuated. The whole German army was coming! 


interest—to the townsfolk’s great chagrin—in their church 
nor their fields, but poked his stick about in the old stone 
walls and the granite croppings that faced not a few of 
the street-cuts as if—well, as if he were looking for big- 
gun bases. The idea was of course absurd. 

Not so absurd, though, was his meeting with Marie, 
at the garden gate, and his leering survey of her figure 
through her summer dress. Marie could not forget Von 
Strohm’s loathsome eyes. 

And the wonderful Spring of 1914 passed into golden 
summer. 

Then, on a glowing, lazy day, the long roll of the crier’s 
drum echoed through the main street, and a proclamation 
appeared upon dead walls, here and there. A government 
proclamation, it was. 

It declared that the Republic of France was in a state 
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of war with the Imperial 
German Government, and 
called to the tricoior the 
troops of the land and the 
saliors of the sea. 

There was no especial 
excitement attendant upon 
this declaration of war in 
that little village. War was 
a thing to be read about 
in books; a story told by 
the old men who had been 
boys in ’7o—possibly war 
now was a reality upon 

some distant field set 

off like an arena to show 
the machinery of de- 
struction. But 
‘ here were the 
dwellings of 
peace and the 
lanes of tranquil- 
lity, and as the 
village asked 
nothing of any 
man, and burned 
with no ambi- 
tions, so it ex- 
pected to be let 
alone by an am- 
bitionful and de- 
structive world. 
Nevertheless, 
as troops were 
es going out every- 
2 where, Monsieur 
Cuckoo and_ all 
the village boys 
taken into the 
and Douglas, 
feeling that a land 
worth living in was 
a land worth fighting 
for, put his beloved 
American citizenship 
carefully away with 
the literary prize his new 
: novel had just brought him, 
and prepared to fight for France. 
There were tears—even for Mon- 
sieur Cuckoo! When he came to 
Henriette resplendent in his gay-clumsy uniform of that 
period, a glad cry started in her throat, but died at her 
lips. Somehow, she could not speak, and she buried her 


were 
ranks: 


face in his shoulder, biting the buttons of his coat sav- 
agely, and wetting them with her tears. 


And Cuckoo, 































exultant, melodramatic and distraught all at once, pushed 
her from him and struck an attitude. 

“Tl be back in three weeks!” he declaimed, “‘with a 
lock of hair, all for you—the Kaiser’s mustache!” 

There was less fierce passion in the parting of Douglas 
and Marie, but tenderness deep as the sea. In a little 
gold frame she had placed her lover’s picture, and to him 
she gave her own portrait—with a little silken flag of the 
United States at its side! 

Quickly the unworldly tranquillity of the village passed, 
as there swept down upon them news of the rape of Bel- 
gium, and the advance of Von Kluck. Everywhere, hurry, 
burry, hurry! Lamps blazed through the night in win- 
dows which had never known illumination after nine; all 
day the company drilled on the esplanade under an officer 
just from the Department of the Loire; from dawn to 
dark, one day, great guns hurtled through the village 
behind scores of straining horses or pounding motors. 
That gray river of destruction was coming their way! 
That was their next news, and the company prepared to 
take its place with innumerable other companies marching 
through the town the following morning. Marie and Doug- 
las sat quietly under the garden wall in the moonlight for 
hours, and Henriette alternately cried and swore and 
laughed, while Cuckoo—loudly cursing the Germans or 
suspiciously blowing his nose—busied himself with his 
accoutrement. 

And in the morning, almost before breakfast—they were 
gone! Marie had a misty vision of her affianced husband’s 
calm, smiling American face as he swung into line with 
the Frenchmen; and long afterward she remembered how 
she had laughed at the frantic Henriette, trotting furiously 
at Cuckoo’s side, stuffing his mouth with carnations! 

Marie feared that the sudden quiet which would fall 
upon the town would prove unendurable—but there were 
other things than quiet to endure. The regiments had not 
been away four days before word came back that the 
village must be evacuated. The whole German army was 
coming! 

In that instant Marie realized that her grandfather was 
a very old man and that Douglas’ family was in very great 
danger. Stephenson had come to age so gradually, so 
When the oldest boy 


a stern man at fifteen 


realized their mother was dead, he thought 
of her beloved body being thrown by a Ger- 
man scavenger into a cart. 
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Month after month piled up 
its legend of Hunnish crime 
on the book of God. 


tranquilly, that no one realized his three-score-and-ten 
vears, least of all, himself. The order of departure broke 
bis husk of security, and there was left only an old, old 
man whose very mind tottered under events he could not 
Upon one thing he was determined—he had come 
to the village as a refuge from the world, and a refuge, an 
island of tranquillity it must remain! These reports ol 
a German advance were nonsense! Marie’s mother, flut- 

tering around like an old hen, and crying 

a great deal, could not move him. On the 

other side of the garden wall the Hamil- 
tons declaimed like French folk, 
and Hamilton himself made a bet 
that not even an airplane would 
pass over. 

When the first shell fell in the 
esplanade, hurting no one and 
wrecking nothing, but making a 
prodigious noise, Marie felt, 
strangely, that she had known 
war all her life. She moved as 
if in a dream, a creature apart. 
She expected anything—except 
what happened. 

Soon the bombardment bit into 
shops and houses. The Hamil- 
tons fled, and Douglas’ father, 
toppling grotesquely to death in 
the street, was only one of many 
to die in the rain of Prussian 
steel. Marie believed, and with 
reason, that her grandfather’s 
mind gave way at the last. At 
any rate, her mother had gone 
and the old man, mumbling a pro- 
test which was incoherent, tot- 
tered slowly out, leaning on his 
stick. Even at the gate he fought 





3+ 
against time and circumstance, striking at a soldier who tried tu 
pull him along. Then, like a captain who determines to die at 
his post, he turned back . . . when the dust of the shell 
which fell at that moment cleared away the old stalwart, coffined 
in debris, seemed really at rest. He had found eternal repose in 
the very walls in which he had sought temporal peace. 

In the great unused wine-cellar of Lemantine Freres Marie 
found her mother—a mother who staggered down the stairs, 
trying to speak but unable to do so, a mother who tottered to a 
bench and fell upon it as though she were drunk. The girl, and 
others, pressed some water to the woman’s lips, thinking her 
fainting from fear or exhaustion. Instead of drinking it, her head 
fell forward even as she tried to speak to her daughter. Marie 
raised her chin—blood had dripped from her mouth down upon 
her bosom; Marie’s hand was covered with it, and when the 
woman tried to speak her voice was a wordless mixture of blood 
and froth and outlandish sounds. 

Horrified, Marie drew her hand away—her mother toppled for- 
ward on her head, like a dog in a fit. Everyone heard the 
infantryman’s rasping order to “clear out—now!” except Marie, 
and her mother, who would never hear anything again. When 
they were gone, Marie began to talk to the bloody, inert hulk in 
her arms, saying the little pet words her mother had used to her 
in time of trouble. The girl found it impossible to understand 
what was wrong. For a brief moment her bewildered and torn 
mind flew free from this horror and she thought they were again in 
the peace and quiet of their home. But a muddled realization ot 
the truth came to her in fitful flashes. In her excitement, the 
girl thought her mother spoke, and she turned her face up to her 
own. She saw only the whites of her mother’s eyes, a sagging jaw, 
and blood, blood, blood. She felt the sergeant’s arm about her 
waist, yet she did not realize what or why, and fought savageiy 
to keep hold of the repulsive dead thing in her arms. 

“Old woman’s chest smashed flat by a spent shell fragment 
poor girl quite off her head—lI got her away and she ran yelling 
and screaming down the street,’ reported the sergeant to the 
captain who had sent him in to get all humans out. Just then the 
whole town shook with the thunder of a stupendous detonation. 
Marie’s mother had been given burial service by Krupp & Co. 

In the savage attack of 
the Germans the home 
company had been flung 
out to guard the village, 
and had fared badly. 

The undaunted 
protectors fought 










“With this ring,”’ mur- 
mured Douglas, “I 
thee wed.”’ 
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“If they come through that door—my wife” 


significantly gazing at the gun. 


“T understand,” 














with the fury—impotent yet ferocious—of a fox terrier 
after a wolf hound. They nagged and worried the invaders, 
yet real achievement was impossible. Hurled back upon 
itself in what seemed inextricable confusion, the home com- 
pany had left many killed and wounded. Among the latter 
' Douglas Stephenson. Here, in a field, the wander- 
ing Marie found him. Her mind jangled like a sweet bell 
out of tune, she was perfectly calm, and perfectly insane. 
Wandering through the smoke-shot dusk she hugged her 
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another, not quite so tired. “Alive!” he whispered to his 
companion, and the inert body was jounced to the field 
hospital. But Cuckoo and the Carpenter, in the ranks, 
mourned. 








whispered Douglas, 
murmured Marie. 


bridal gown to her as a little child carries a toy through 
disaster. So she found Douglas—dead, of course. And 
seared in her inner consciousness, somehow, this fact re- 
mained. Presently she left him to lie on his last field of 
glory, and in placid, smiling melancholy, tottered along. 
In the night two Red Cross men, staggering from weari- 
ness, found him. “Dead.” So muttered the examiner, 
and they trudged on with their stretcher. Then came 















































Among all those to find Marie, in her mindless progress, 
who should the tates choose but Henriette! She, 
with other girls, had sought refuge in the Inn, 
which, strangely, was spared the hell of cannon- 
fire. Henriette, a great surge of sympathy rushing 
over her, led the childlike and unresisting girl to 
a little room under the stairs, and there made a 
bed for her, and fed her and nursed her slowly 
back to sanity. 

The bombardment ceased, and, without resist- 
ance, the Germans took the village. Quickly the 
detestable machine of “Kultur” apportioned all 
food, all quarters, all work. Douglas Hamilton’s 
mother, weary and hopeless and frail, was put at 
laundering, twelve hours each day, for German 
officers. The oldest little brother was sent out to 
shovel coal. Henriette, the Little Disturber, be- 
came scullion of the Inn, and Marie—alas!—was 
made to dig potatoes. 

While Cuckoo and the Carpenter, welcoming 
back the restored Douglas with joyous kisses, swept 

back and forth with the rest of the army of 

defense through that terrible first year of war. 

Each became a stupendous hero, full of exploits 

for which he should have been covered with or- 

ders. Each fought with knife and hand like a 

Roman legionary. Each made sure that many a 

Hun would never return to the Rhine, and Doug- 

las scarcely had a week devoid of desperate and 

extraordinary adventure. Oftentimes they gazed 
with dimmed eyes into the distant, Boche-infested 

North. How near—or how far beyond the hori- 

zon was their beloved village? Generally it was 

a score of miles, but once it was only a league, 

and Cuckoo, cursing like a fiend, was restrained 

only by his two friends from rushing alone toward 
it and certain death. 

Thus month after month piled up its legend 
of Hunnish crimes on the book of God. Phys- 
ically, Douglas was better for his daring life 
under the open sky. But he never gave himself 
time for thinking, for there arose two visions 
beyond the French trenches . . . his mother 
and the little boys . . . his sweetheart. He 
had heard of his father’s death. 

There is a Providence in our restriction of 
vision, our inability to forecast tomorrow or see 
around a corner. For had Douglas realized that 
his mother was slowly dying, her lungs eaten away 
by the quick consumption of scrubwoman’s drudg- 
ery and her dank underground dwelling, it is 
doubtful if anything would have restrained him 
from death on German bayonets or wire. 

So Madame—once ‘Mrs.’—Hamilton § stag- 
gered on with her tubs and her steam-shrouded 
flatirons, until on a certain day she realized that 
she would never leave her cellar alive. She was 
not alarmed. She was not even excited. Calling 
her three boys, she whispered, “Be brave, my 
sons!”’ Then she closed her eyes, and while the 
littlest brother cried into her neck and hugged 

her tight, she sank to sleep. . . . 

When the oldest—a stern man at fifteen years—realized 
that she was dead he also thought of the ultimate profana- 
tion to come—her beloved body thrown by a German 
scavenger into a cart, to be dumped into a shallow trench 
with guicklime . . . in a few minutes he and his 
younger brother were through the cellar flags and working 
(Continued on page 118 ) 
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Alice Brady does not appear to look forward with any great degree 
of anticipation to her marriage. Onc might say they were rushin’ 
her into matrimony, but one wouldn’t of course. 
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There is no good reason for 
publishing this photograph of 
Nell Shipman and Alfred Whit- 
man. Before the end of June 
you will be able to see them by 
the dozen in the show windows 
of almost any of the “coupon”’ 
photographers. 








Needles and pins, needles 
and pins, 

When a man’s married 
his trouble begins. 


Something like this apparently is 
going through the mind of Sid- 
ney Drew, who drew this stern- 
visaged bride in “Pay Day.” 
There is little question who will 
be boss in this family. 
















The Brides! 


Brides and in a 
material grooms 
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Louise Huff is the dainty flapper bride in “Bunker Bean,” in which she marries 
Jack Pickford. It’s a long time since the Lasky folks have permitted Jack to wear 
regular clothes, and Louise is all dolled up to celebrate the event. 


























Belle Bennett is indulging herself in a little reflection 
before going to the altar in “A Soul in Trust.” This 
is no reflection upon the bridegroom-elect. The only 


Marguerite Clark is the most infrequent bride of any young woman visible angle about Miss Bennett is Triangle. 


star in pictures, for the reason that usually she plays the part of a child 
who is far, far too young to marry. We had to go clear back to 
“Silks and Satins’’ to get this one. 








Well, you’d pout too, if you were all dressed up with bridal veil and 

everything like Viola Dana is here, and the bridegroom showed up in his 

business suit, while the hack driver was as you see. It’s no way to treat 
a lady. 
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“Marriage is a bitter 
pill,” Nazimova seems 
to be saying to herself, 
in this scene from her 
latest Metro picture. 
Yet Nazimova is, in 
truth, happily married, 
and her husband is 
her leading man, 
Charles Bryant. 


Romeo and Juliet are models of the vogue, so prevalent this year, of quiet weddings. But while a fashionable quiet wed- 
ding may have from fifty to a hundred guests, the young couple of Verona married not only quietly, but on the quiet. 
And here we have that six-foot Romeo, F. X. Bushman, and the petite Juliet, Beverly Bayne, showing how it was done. 














“Miss Goody- I'wo-Shoes” 


Just think of it! She went to a dinner at the 
Waldorf and forgot to put on her shoes! 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


LADYS BROCKWELL is both a personage and a personality, if one 
can reconcile the popular conception of the two. Ordinarily we think 
of a personage as a heavy thinker who, as the scribe expressed it, 
wears winter-weight eyebrows and a huge Manner; and we are, in 

distinction, prone to imagine a personality as a highly sensitized magnet 
completely surrounded by sparks of what is crudely but expressively known 
as “pep.” 

Gladys Brockwell is the last in its ultimate, and the first because, in spite 
of the last, she carries with it a dignified distinctiveness, a charming quality 
that motion picture stars may profitably own. 
Perhaps it is poise. At any rate, she and 
I were talking of it one day, talking 
particularly of a famous speaking- 
stage actress whose screen at- 
tempts have been a succession 
of failures. “She looks ter- 
ribly on the screen,” Miss 
Brockwell admitted, “and 
seems to act terribly; 
but I want you to notice 










































that no matter how bad 
























they are on the cellu- 
loid, those who come 
from the speaking- 
stage all have that 
striking and valuable 
quality—poise.” And 
she is right. 











itv and her art 





thing-but-serious side of her 
stance 





from start to finish. I asked their whyfor. 


and then, ’most times, I have to be forced to put on shoes. 























Patsey in “The Queen of Chinatown’ —aged 7. 


Above— Notice 
the pose! 
age of five, only 
tragedy interested 
Miss Brockwell. 
Therefore, as is the 
way of life, now 
that she is grown 
up, she 1s fond of 
comedy although 
one could hardly 
say she is about to 
laugh in the pic 
ture at the 


At the 
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There is so much about 
Miss Brockwell that is in- 
teresting in a purely discur- 
sive way that one is tempted 
seriously to analyze her personal- 
and be dignified, and 
consequently, dull. I promise that I won't, for on the other hand, there is so 
much about her that is far more entertaining—the human, intimate, every- 
that it fairly clamors to be told. 
having descended from the sublime—her propensity for mules. 
There are, as you may know, Missouri mules and mules. There is a sug- 
gestion of pedal extremitics about both kinds, but the breed for which Miss 
Brockwell has such an inexplicably strong penchant is worn on the feet. 
They are, in fact, half slippers, floppy, usually red, and requiring some dex- 
terity and a strong sense of duty to keep them on. I had noticed that in 
her recent Fox photodrama, “For Liberty,” Miss Brockwell wore mules 


For in- 


“The reason why,” she said, in explanation, “is that I forgot to take them 
off when we were taking the first few scenes, and, consequently, had to 
keep them on throughout the entire picture. I hate shoes; I don’t know 
why, but Ido. I always wear mules or slippers until the very last minute, 


“T’ve been that way since I was a baby. I would dress all up, even put 
on my hat and coat, and then Billy” (Billy being her mother) “would find 
that I hadn’t put on my shoes and stockings. She’d send me to my room 
to put them on. It took courage, I tell you, so I’d sing. I was such a little 
kidlet that I couldn’t speak plainly, but I’d try violently to warble that 
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old melody, ‘Scotland’s Burning.’ 
While I would be dragging on my 
stockings and shoes, | would carol, 
‘Neeno neening’ and other jabberings 
that were supposed to be the words. 
Sometimes they would find me in my 
room an hour later, sitting and sing- 
ing and my feet and legs still unclad. 
“But the fact of going through 
that picture with mules on, is not 
the worst. A year or so ago in New 
York we were invited to a luncheon 
party at the Waldorf-Astoria—in the 
main dining-room, too. It was to be 
quite a fussy affair, and I dressed 
up in my Sunday-go-to-meeting best, 
my suit skirt, by the way, striking 
high on my ankles. There were 
twenty or more present at the table, 
and it was just my bad luck to be 
called upon to talk. I stepped back 
from the table, and there was a roar 
of laughter. All eyes were focused 
on my feet. I looked down. Hor- 
rors! I had on a pair of old, floppy 
red mules! It was then and there 
that I wilted and ever after they 
called me ‘Goody-Two-Shoes.’ ”’ 


The super-affection and real com- 
radeship that exists between Miss 
Brockwell and her mother is one of 
the finest things in filmdom. Where- 
ever Miss Gladys goes, Billy is 
there, and vice versa. They are in- 
separable, both at work and at play. 
Her mother is her business manager 
and secretary, her mentor—and her 
chum. And in appearance they are 
like sisters, not that Miss Gladys 
looks old but that Mrs. Brockwell 
looks young. 

“She would never call me 
‘Mother,’ Mrs. Brockwell told me 
once, “not even when she was a baby. 
My name is Lillian, and it was that 
that my mother, who was with us a 
great deai, called me. She would say 
to Gladys, when Glad was a baby, 
‘Call her Mamma.’ ‘No! no! 
Gladys would say. ‘Ully!’ 
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the stage and reared on it, “though,” 
Mrs. Brockwell explains, “I did not 
want her to become an actress. She 
just did.” 

Her first appearance was not un- 
like that of Maude Adams. She was 
a month old. Lillian Brockwell was 
playing a child’s part (she was sup- 
posed to be thirteen years old) in 
“The Waifs of New York” at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater in New York, 
and carried Baby Gladys, who un- 
knowingly played the part of her 
sister—a part she still plays—on 
the stage. 

“She was a serious child,’ her 
mother said, “and life was one great 
tragedy to her, as it is to many chil- 
dren. She could not play comedy,— 
detested it, in fact—and I remember 
that once we went out together with 
a company, I to play leading parts 
and she to play ingenues. But we 
found that she would not do the 
comedy parts required of the ingenue, 
or else couldn’t do them, and in two 
months we switched, she, then just 
fourteen years old, being the leading 
lady and I, her mother, the ingenue. 
And we had quite a successful sea- 
son. 

“Gladys is still essentially a 
tragedienne, preferring heavy char- 
acter parts, but she has come to like 
comedy and do it well. How did it 
come? Life, I suppose. It usually 
does.” 


Gladys Brockwell was born in 
Brooklyn, September 26, 1893, and 
during her short life has crowded in 
a mass of dramatic experience that 
would startle a Boswell. 

Her first part was that of a news- 
boy in a performance of “The Char- 
ity Ball” in Brooklyn, when she was 
six. She became, at seven, a member 
of the Lyceum Stock Company at 
Williamsburgh, New York, doing 
many of the oldtime favorites such as 

“Lord Fauntleroy” and 


—that being as nearly At top, Miss Brockwell as the cafe-woman in “Her Parent’s Sin;’’ top-center, Miss ‘East Lynne.” 


as she could pronounce Brockwell as herself; immediately above, Miss Brockwell as the mother in “The Old 
Below, Miss Brockwell is doing some of her literary work. The lady 
reading the manuscript is her mother, a friendly but uncompromising critic. 


Res High Chair.” 
Lillian. ; 


“When she got older, 








Two seasons in 
stock, then a road tour 





‘Ully’ became ‘Billy,’ 
and Billy has stayed 
with me.” 

Mrs. Brockwell left 
the stage only recently 
herself, after years of 
work in all its branches. 
For a season she played 
in support of Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, and for 
four years and a half 
was a member of the 
stock company at the 
Lafayette Theater in 
Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Brockwell, too, was an 
actor, and Miss Gladys 
virtually was born to 











with Franklin Ardell’s 
sketch “Catastrophe” 
when she was fourteen 
(playing, in long 
dresses, the part of a 
newlywed), and next in 
musical comedy stock 
in Wichita, Kansas. 
“Of course I couldn’t 
sing,” she admits, “but 
I made a brave show 
of it. 

“When I was fifteen 
I began my ‘tank-town’ 
experience in the mid- 
dle west and west, play- 
ing in many villages 
where there were no 
theatres. We used 




















town halls and vacant storerooms, particularly in Utah, 
well off the railroad. I stayed in repertory for six or eight 
months and then joined a St. Elmo company, finally end- 
ing by going into stock with Willard Mack, now famous 
as a playwright, in Salt Lake City. He was the leading 
man and a matinee idol. I played ingenue parts with 
him for a season, went back to the road in repertory, and 
then back to Sait Lake to play leading parts with Mr. Mack 
in vaudeville stock—two different shows each week. 

“Being venturesome, I took out a repertory company of 
my own, putting on ‘The Great Divide, ‘Merely Mary 
Ann’ and plays of that class. 

‘My first motion-picture experience was with Romaine 
Fielding, of the old Lubin company, putting on two and 
three-reel western melodramas in New Mexico. That was 
five years ago. 

“Later I went with D. W. Griffith. He wasn’t exactly 
impressed by my ability. In fact, he took great pains to 
tell me that as a screen actress I was about as bad as the 
worst. No matter! If he reads this, he'll probably say he 
hasn’t changed his mind. :, 

“T reached success through hard work. For one thing, 
I’ve had to build up my education, for, after I was 
thirteen, I got no schooling. I read during most of my 
spare time; that is, the spare time I am not giving to my 
music. For years I have been hungry to read, and now 
I delve deep into all manner of literature. While I am in 
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my dressing-room making up or waiting to go on a scene, 
Billy reads to me—Snakespeare, old plays, old books, the 
best standards; things that will be helpful to me as an- 
actress and as a woman. 

‘Though I admit that my ambition is to return to the 
speaking stage, even if I starve to death, 1 take my work 
here seriously. I go over the ‘scripts carefully, and when 
1 am playing | try to be, to feel and to think the character, 
whether I am off stage or on. This concentration is more 
of a strain than one imagines, and when I go home at night 
I’m usually too tired to do anything but tumble into a 
bath, have dinner and rest. So I don’t have much social 





life. 
“I write a great deal—articles and short stories and 
poetry. I’m really quite proud of my poetry. And I do 


a good deal of musical composition on the piano. I am 
getting out a book of twelve of my compositions, semi- 
classical, to be called ‘Spangles.’ I write down the first 
piano arrangement, and then have a professional musician 
correct it—” 

“Myself,” broke in her mother, “I think they’re usually 
better before they’re corrected But—I’m_ her 
mother.” 

I was asked to write a personality story. I’m glad I 
didn’t. I would rather have you know Miss Gladys— 
and I’m sure vou’d rather know her that way—as her 
mother describes her. ‘She is,” says Billy, “quite a kid.” 


Blame Us—Mr. Bryan 







































Presenting William Jennings Bryan in a tableaux 
you'll never see in your favorite theatre. 








If curiosity really killed 
a cat, it looks bad for us 


UNNY how things begin, isn’t it? 

Recently a Chicago reader of Puoto- 

PLAY phoned in asking if it were true that 

William Jennings Bryan—none other--—is to 

take the place of the late Eric Campbell as 
Chaplin’s foil. 

Although the entire editorial department 
was severely shocked, we gradually regained 
our normal composure and then determinedly 
and scientifically sought to trace the rumor. 
This newspaper item probably explains it: 
fost Liber 
{By The Assoctated Press,} 
Washington, D. C., March 8.—William 
Jennings Bryan and Charlie Chaplin 


were booked to-day for liberty loan 
speaking tours. 

















But our curiosity was only 
half satisfied. We wondered 
how the great Commoner would 
look behind the _ tonsorial 
accoutrement of filmland’s ac- 
cording-to-Sennett heavy come- 
dian. Succumbing after an 
ineffective battle, we called in 
our retouch artist and—well, 
here you see Mr. Bryan as he 
probably will never be seen 
again. 

We just simply couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation, Mr. Bryan. 


©) Underwood & Underwood 

















We all realize the tremendous task of producing a movie; 
we know of the scenario work —the selec ting of players 
and even of the important processes of developing. 
But few of us understand the process of manufacturing 
the film itself. Maybe you didn’t know that the film 
is made largely of silver — pure silver, and cotton — 
ordinary plantation-variety cotton. The Eastman 
people use over two tons of silver a week in the manu- 
facture of film. The picture above shows the weighing 
of the white metal. Each bar tips the scales at about 
forty-two pounds. 


All That Flickers 
Isn’t Gold! 


Tons of pure silver are used each week 
in the manufacture of photoplay film 
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After the weighing process the silver 
is taken to the nitrating department 
and put into bowls of dilute nitric 
acid. (As shown above). By evap- 
oration, silver nitrate crystals are 
formed, shown in the white basket at 
left, in which there are 1000 ounces. 
These crystals are mixed with a solu- 
tion of potassium bromide and dis- 
solved gelatin, forming the light- 
sensitive coating. The emulsion used 
for motion picture film is more sensi- 
tive than that for the ordinary kodak 
film as the period of exposure is briefer. 













By courtesy of the East- 
man Kodak Company 





Cotton, caretully cleaned, is mixed with nitric 
and sulphuric acids. After immersion the nitrated 
cotton is put into centrifugal vats of organic 
solvents, changing the cotton to a honey-like 
liquid called “dope.” This is poured over a 
smooth surface and when hardened constitutes 
the film body. On this is spread the sensitive 
coating. The film 1s then cut into regulation 
strips, carefully inspected, and is then ready 
for the camera. 


This illustrates how 
the film-making in- 
dustry has grown 
since the inception 
of the motion pic- 
ture. The small, in- 
scribed barrel served 
adequately when the 
ordinary kodak film 
was the sole output. 
But today —- when 
scores of studios are 
calling for thousands 
of feet of film—well, 
therowof big barrels, 
used in mixing the 


dope, hardly suffices. 











Matching Up 
Families 
in the Movies 


OU never thought of that, did 
you? Yes, for a “family pic- 
ture” the casting director scours the 
country and the different studios to 
find an actress who looks enough like 
a famous star to be her “mother”; or 
an actor who sufficiently resembles 
the hero to pass as his father—on the 
screen. 
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Violet Wilkey in “The Birth of a 
Nation” portrayed, in the first part of 
that production, the little sister. Later 
Mae Marsh stepped into the little sister’s 
shoes and so great was the likeness of the 
two that many thought Griffith had 
held the picture a year or two to have 
the sister grow up enough to show the 
lapse of time. Above, Mae Marsh as 
“Flora Cameron” in “ The Birth of a 
Nation.” Left, Violet Wilkey in a scene 
from another picture. 











In “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
Florence Vidor had the part 
of “Mimi,” the little victim of 
the guillotine. Her startling 
resemblance to William Far 
num was noticed at the studio. 
Consequently when it was 
necessary to find a sister for 
Bill in his next production, 
“American Methods,”’ Miss 
Vidor was selected. She has 
been climbing the fair road to 
fame ever since 
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Herschall Mayall is George Walsh’s father 
nine times out of ten in Walsh productions. 
Why? Note the same nose, the same jaw 
The resemblance is 
striking. 


and the same frown. 





























At left 


a scene from “The Americano.” 


often cast as the mother of “‘ Doug.” 


Kittens Reichert plays the childhood of 
Theda Bara in “Heart and Soul.” The 
eyes of the little Fox star and of the world’s 
widest known screen siren are said to be 
identically the same in expression. 








Lillian 
Langdon and Douglas Fairbanks are said to re- 
semble one another so much that Miss Langdon is 









































She’s in the “Waities” 


Marjorie Daw waits longer now than she did for glory 


By Elizabeth Peltret 


OVING pictures have been given all sorts of names since the days 
when they were an infant industry. Zoetrope, thaumatrope, phenakis- 
toscope, animatoscope, Kaleidorama, biograph and cinematograph are 
a few, to say nothing of the more recent term ‘movie,’ but Marjorie 
Daw, of Lasky’s, says that the only name which really fits this now uninfant 
industry is ‘“‘waitie.” 
“There are a hundred and one things, from lights and props to temperaments, 
that just naturally make us wait our lives away,” 


she said in her best tragic manner. “And then Did you know Marjorie 

people say we're in the movies! Why, even Mr. Daw waited three years 

Fairbanks does more waiting than mov- os for happiness——inside a 

ing and that’s saying something, don’t — plaster cast? Curvature 

you think? ie ie of the spine. 
“I’m working—I mean waiting—in a ito. * 

picture with Mr. Fairbanks now,” she & = 

went on. “I haven't done a thing this 


week, but as Mr. Dwan has no way of 
knowing just when he will need me, I 
1ave to stay here with my make-up on 
all day, just the same.” 

Even as an extra, Marjorie Daw, 
did most of her waiting inside the studio us 
instead of in the extras’ waiting room. te 
And, now, she has moved so far that at 
seventeen she is a leading lady. 

“Perhaps it was through the workings 
of the well-known Law of Compensa- 
tion or Poetic Justice that I did so little 
waiting when I started working in the 
movies,” she said. “You see, I had 
waited most of my life. That’s about 
all you can do when you have curvature 
of the spine. My back was in a plaster 
cast for three years!” 

And now she plays leading parts with 
Doug Fairbanks! It does sound some- F 
thing like poetic justice! - 

“T was given an ingenue part 
in my first picture. It was ‘The 
Love Victorious’ with 
Wilfred Lucas and 
Cleo Madison, for 
Universal. 

“You know, extra 
people go from studio 
to studio. At that time, Geraldine Farrar was at 
Lasky’s making ‘Carmen’ and she happened to see me 
there and take an interest in me.” 

On Geraldine Farrar’s advice, Cecil B. De Mille 
gave the little girl a five-year contract. Marjorie 
Daw’s days of waiting outside with the 
“atmosphere” were over almost before they 
began. 

“The Warrens of Virginia” is the first 





Lasky picture Marjorie 
Daw appeared in. Others 
are “The Unafraid” with 
Rita Jolivet, “The Secret 
Orchard” with Blanche Sweet, “The 
Puppet Crown” with Ina Claire 
and Raymond Hatton, and “Out of 
Darkness” with Charlotte Walker. 

When she reached the “awkward” age the com- 
pany sent her away to school. She came back only 
a little while ago very much “grown up”—hair on top 
of her head and everything. Some of her later pic- 
tures are “The Jaguar’s Claw” with Sessue Hayakawa, 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” with 
Mary Pickford, “The Man From Painted 
Post” and “A Modern Musketeer” with 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

While we chatted, we heard laughter and 
unmistakable sounds of “kidding” from 
outside. 

It was Marshall Nielan directing a bow] 
of goldfish. We went out to watch. He 
would tap on the bowl with one finger, 
then clap his hands and say. 

“Tump, you little devils, jump!” 

The camera man was ready to start as 
soon as the goldfish was ready. 

“More waities” remarked the girl with 
the nursery-rhyme name. “Mary Pickford 
held up by a temperamental goldfish. 
‘They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’ ” 




















































































In the Hohenzol- 
lern Club was con- 
sternation! Von 
Papen, raging, 
stared at the dicto- 
graph transmitter 
on the wall. 











SYNOPSIS 


LOBE-TROTTERS, scientists, investigators—such men 

compose the Criminology Club, appointed by Chief 
William J. Flynn to help the U. S. Secret Service in track- 
ing spies of Imperial Germany, waging secret warfare on 
America. Harrison Grant, the Club president, has secretly 
installed a dictaphone in the Hohenzollern Club, the New 
York headquarters of the spies. Though the Lusitania dis- 
aster was carried to its cold-blooded success, this dictaphone 
aids Grant in thwarting other holocaustic plots, including a 
plan to blow up the Ansonia Hotel with 800 naval officers as 
guests, the torpedoing of the Atlantic Fleet flagship and a 
wholesale destruction of commodities bound for Europe. 
Dixie Grant, a beautiful southern girl working secretly for 
Chief Flynn, puzzles Grant. He sees her in company with 
Heinric von Lertz, whom he knows to be the New York 
secret representative of Ambassador von Bernstorff, and 
wonders if she is German aide or American. Grant thwarts 
a plot to bring on a strike that would stagnate all eastern 
America, finding its impetus in sinking of ships, presumably 
by the longshoremen. Grant succeeds in obtaining the fa- 
mous “secret portfolio” of Dr. Heinrich Albert, fiscal spy of 
the German Imperial Government. This portfolio reveals 
many of the Teuton plot plans. Grant thwarts a plan to 
bomb American vessels. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE MUNITIONS CAMPAIGN 


HINGS happen quickly when the spies of Imperial 

Germany are at work. Within less than a month 

after Count Johann von Bernstorff had held a 

certain conference over blue prints and plans in 
the Imperial German Embassy at Washington. another 
conference was held in the office of Captain Franz von 
Papen, attended by von Bernstorff himself, by Dr. Hein- 
rich Albert, the fiscal spy, by von Papen, Boy-Ed and von 
Lertz. And also by J. S. Slakberg who, a month before, 
had shown plans and blue prints to Ambassador Bern- 
storff, only to receive the opinion of the ambassador that 
“it would be the greatest achievement Germany has yet 
accomplished.” And now— 

Slakberg smiled queerly as he eyed the assembly. 

“Production of shells of all calibres began for the 
French this morning at the A. T. R. munitions plant,” 
he announced. 

“For the French?” Captain von Papen looked up with 
wide eyes. “For the French—and you allow it? What did 
you become secretary of that plant for? What did—.” 

“Pardon me a moment, your excellency!” Slakberg, the 
spy, smiled in his most ingratiating way. “I must repeat 











By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
From Facts Furnished by WILLIAM J. FLYNN, Recently Retired Chief of U. S. 
Novelized from the photoplay serial produced by the Whartons. 























“Pack up everything,” cried Grant. 
“They’ve discovered our dictograph!”’ 


that in the very munitions plant in which I have become 
secretary, production of shells of all calibres began for 
the French this morning. They have been paid for by 
the French. They will be delivered to the French. But 
they are being made according to false plans! As soon as 
the agreement had been signed between the A. T. R. muni- 
tions works and the French government, the plans for 
the shells were naturally turned over to me. And when 
that was done, I substituted other plans that will cause 
every shel! turned out by the A. T. R. to be made accord- 
ing to German measurements; to fit only German guns! 
“When the shells reach the French front, they will not 
fit the French guns. The poilus will be unable to keep 
up their artillery fire. The Prussians will then be able 
to advance without any fear from French artillery. The 
French will be forced to retreat, leaving their ammunition 
behind them, so that our forces will be able to use that 
ammunition in our own guns! America is now making 
ammunition for us and France is paying for it!” 


Secret Service 





William J. Flynn, recently retired Chief of the U. S 
Secret Service, knows probably better than any 
other American the staggering extent of secret 
warfare on America by Imperial Germany. Through 
that momentous period before we entered the war, 
he and his men—the nation’s Eagle Eye 

struggled to stop the bestial plottings of Germans 

within our gates. 


Gloating laughter sounded—the laughter of Ger- 
many’s arch spies. Then von Papen came forward, 
drying the ink on a check he had just signed. 
‘In token of Imperial Germany’s esteem,” he 
announced, handing the check to Slakberg. “May 
you deserve and receive many more of them!”’ 
Thus ended a conference of murder. A 
week later, three important things hap- 
pened. 

One of them concerned one oi 
Heinric von Lertz’s inevitable visits 
to Dixie Mason; a visit in which 
von Lertz’s overcoat was thrown 
carelessly over the back of a chair, 
revealing an envelope in one of the 
pockets; a visit which had its se- 
quel when Dixie’s maid came forth 
from an adjoining room, following 
von Lertz’s departure, a smile on 
her dusky face, a piece of paper in 

her hand. 

“Ah done just got it copied in time 
to shove de envelope back in his 
pocket ‘fore he tooked his coat,” she 
announced with a grin. Dixie Mason 

scanned the copied notation. A second 

later she turned quickly. 

“Get me clothing appropriate for a mu- 
nition worker,” she ordered. “I’m going 
to seek employment in the A. T. R. fac- 
tory.” 

For the notation which Dixie’s maid had 
‘opied, read: 

“Report for Dr. Albert 

“Everything is working out to our satisfaction at 

the A. T. R. Munitions factory. | ee 

So much for one happening. The second concerned 
Harrison Grant, president of the Criminology Club, who 
sat in his office reading an article in the daily paper con- 
cerning the large war order upon which the A. T. R. 
factory was working, and quoting J. S. Slakberg, the sec- 
retary, regarding the amount of munitions to be produced. 
A knock at the door and the cashier of a bank entered. 

“Mr. Grant,” he began, “some time ago vou wrote, 
asking us to allow you to see any checks that Franz von 
Papen issued on our bank. Here is one I think will 
interest you.” 

He passed over the check that Franz von Papen had 
made out in payment for the changing of the plans of 
the French munitions and the deliberate betrayal of 
America into a breeding place of murder. Hurriedly 
Grant compared the name on the check with that of the 
newspaper notice he had just read. 

“So!” he mused, “J. S. Slakberg is the secretary of a 
company making munitions for France—and receiving 
checks from the personal checkbook of Franz von Papen!” 
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As for the 
third happen- 
ing, it con- 
cerned J. 5S. 
Slakberg and the electrician of the A. T. 
company. 


R. Munitions 
Together they stood in the powerhouse of the 
great munitions works, while the electrician held forth a 


device very much like the spark-plug of an automobile. 

“As I understand it, you don’t want to blow up the 
plant unless there is some trouble?” he asked. 

“Correct,” answered the scheming secretary. “As 
everything stands now, the plant is of more value to Ger- 
many in producing shells than it would be if the place 
were destroyed. But I want you to be ready for any 
emergency. That’s why I asked you to rig up this device. 
So, is everything ready?” 

“Quite,” came the answer of the electrician. “I’ve con- 
nected a dead wire in the loading room to this switch. 
When the time comes, I'll insert this sparker in the light 
socket of the wire. Then when I throw the switch, the 
electricity from the sparker will ignite the explosive dust 
from the loading table. ‘The factory will be blown to 
pieces!” 

Nor was it long until each happening had its sequel. 
Within an hour, Harrison Grant was in the office of the 
Munitions Works, little knowing that in the loading room 
a new “girl” had been put to work—Dixie Mason. Be- 
sides, Harrison Grant’s mind was on something else. 

“Mr. Slakberg,” he was saying as he dawdled the plans 
of the factory’s output, “did I understand you to say that 
these plans were drawn in Paris?” 

“Ves, of course.” 

“And naturally, they’ve been in your possession all the 
time?” 

“Certainly.” 


“Then Harrison Grant rose from his position at 
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“You!’’ exclaimed Grant. 

“The evidence is absolute, 

Miss Mason. You are 
under arrest!” 


the desk, “will you kindiy 
explain to me why these 
Parisian plans bear a 
German watermark?” 

A quick movement as Slak- 
berg made a rush for the door. 
A parry and he had _ been 
stopped, as Harrison Grant 
brought forth a pair of handcuffs and threatened him wit. 
them. The German smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“No need for those,” he sneered. “i'll go peaceably.” 

And peaceably he went—so peaceably that Harrisca 
Grant did not notice the cigar he threw away as they 
passed the main building of the plant, nor the electrician 
who hurried to pick it up. But someone else noticed— 
Dixie Mason! 

Hardly had the electrician broken the cigar and read 
the paper curled within than Dixie Mason had left the 
loading room, under pretext of illness. A quick bit of 
reconnoitering and she had obtained the paper, where the 
electrician spy had thrown it away—to stare at the 
wording: 

“Warn von Papen!” 

Then Dixie took the trail, to shadow the electrician to 
the saloon where he hurried to telephone, then to watch 
him from a distance as he hurried away to receive his 
signals of destruction—the characteristic German method 
of breaking all messages in two forms of delivery. It was 
late at night when that second group of instructions 
came—fiashed from an electric light on a hill far away 
from the watching electrician. Dixie, in hiding, could only 
see a part of them. The rest came when the electrician 
hurried to a switch light. read the dots and dashes he had 
marked on a bit of paper, then hurried away again. And 
following him came Dixie Mason, to pick up the paper 
and to transcribe the dots and dashes into: 

“Blow up factory at once!” 

Speed! Speed and action! Every nerve in Dixie Ma- 
son’s body strained to the utmost. Far across the railroad 
yards where the spy had sped, Dixie could see his form 








as it hurtled through the air and clambered to the side of 
a fastly moving freight train. Hurriedly Dixie crossed 
the tracks that intervened, seeking to catch the same train 
and arrive at the plant simultaneously with the spy. But 
impossible. The speed was too great now—she lost her 
hold and, careening and tumbling, rolled to the bottom 
of the steep embankment. 

But only for a moment did she remain there. Dragging 
herself to her feet, she ran toward a small motor service 
station, there to show her secret service commission, obtain 
a motorcycle and hurry onward. 

And while she rushed toward the doomed munitions 
plant, Harrison Grant and the president of the A. T. R. 
works were hearing the confession of Slakberg, as he gave 
it in the rooms of the Criminology Club. The spy was 
worn now and haggard. Hours of questioning had beaten 
him down. Sentence by sentence he had given the whole 
gruesome story, finally to add: 

“We wanted plenty of ammunition for the big German 
drive. We knew this was the best way to get it!”’ 

“You’ve got your car downstairs?” Grant asked. 

“Yes,” answered the president. 

“Good! We must stop all work at the factory at once! 
Not another shipment of shells must be forwarded! We 
must hurry!” 

But at that moment the electrician spy was hurrying 
into the yards of the munitions works, while Dixie Mason, 
on her motorcycle, was rushing to save the plant. 





Hastily the men sought to restore the con- 
tents of that box. But Dixie had seen. In 


that long pine box had not rested a casket— 
but military rifles! 





The Eagle’s Eye 
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A quarter of a mile resolved itself into a hundred yards. 
Then Dixie Mason rushed into the factory yard, to leap 
from the motorcycle, to hurry into the building and give 
the warning: 

‘“Out—-out everybody! 
up!” 

Screaming and crying, thousands of women rushed for 
the exits, Dixie preceding them as she ran toward the 
powerhouse, where she had seen the form of the electrician 
entering. The sparker already had been placed in its 
socket. The hand of the electrician was on the switch. 
Dixie leaped at him-—but, too late! He slammed the 
switch into place, catching the sleeve of Dixie’s dress 
therein, while from without came the thundering reverber- 
ation of the factory as it seemed literally to lift itself into 
the air. 

Dixie gave silent thanks that she had at least warned 
the workers and given them a chance to escape. Then 
she sagged against the switchboard. 

A man was before her, accusing, threatening. 

“Vou!” he exclaimed. “You!” Then, with an effort: 
“The evidence is absolute, Miss Mason. You are under 
arrest!” 

And Dixie Mason, looking into the face of Harrison 
Grant, remained silent. Silent 


The plant’s about to be blown 
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as he turned at the sound of a shot from without, 

then, hearing his name called, brought forth a pair 

of handcuffs and fastened her to the gate of the 

switchboard. A second more and he was gone—forth to 

where the yard-watchman had felled the electrician as he 
sought to escape—then to return. 

But when he returned, it was to find only a handcuff 

hanging on the gate of the switchboard. The other hand- 

cufi of the pair was gone—and with it Dixie 





Mason! 
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CHAPTER X 
THE INVASION OF CANADA 


There was only one conclusion for Harrison Grant to 
reach—that Dixie Mason had at last been proved a spy, 
that she had wilfully thrown the switch that had plunged 
a million doliar factory to tangled steel and warped frame- 
work, to say nothing of threatening the lives of thousands 
of workers. ‘The manner of her escape was simple—a 
rubber glove and the burnt end of the handcuit told the 
story of how she had laid the chain of the handcuff across 
the switch and burnt it off with electricity. And if she 
had not been a spy—why should she have done this? 

Harrison Grant gave up the question. After all, there 
was only one answer and 
that answer throbbed 
through the brain of Har- 
rison Grant. Dixie Mason 
caught and proven! 

Nor could Harrison 
Grant know that Dixie 
Mason was at that moment 
detailing to Heinric von 
Lertz just how she had 
‘aided’ in blowing up the 
A. T. R. munitions works, 
and seeking to prove to 
him that she was heart and 
soul with Germany as he 
worked to sever the hand- 
cuff from her wrist. As for 
Heinric von Lertz, he ac- 
cepted every word with a 
ravenous avidity. finally to 
throw the severed handcuff 
aside, rise and bow before 
the little Secret Service 
operative. 

“Imperial Germany sa- 
lutes you!”’ he announced 


‘Se 


a Spy 





preparations. Two hours later, Harrison Grant, of the 
Criminology Club, sat in his office reading a- special 
delivery letter: 

“Have warned Chief Flynn of camps along border to 
invade Canada. Hold self in readiness for big raid on 
Exter. Will keep you informed under name of Randolph 
Bruce. Operative 324.” 

And the inexplicable part of it to Harrison Grant was 
that his card index of the names of Secret Service opera- 
tives bore the notation: 

“Operative 324—Name withheld.” 

Then came the days of waiting, days in which Harri- 
son Grant awaited some call from headquarters, some 
message from the mysterious operative. But there was 
only silence of effort, however. For in the dingy station 
of a small town on the 
Canadian border, a dirty- 
faced “boy” was working 
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at a new job—that of vol- 
unteer assistant to the sta- 
tion agent and _ keeping 
“his” eyes open for every 
possible clue. 

“He” had already 
learned that at a_ great 
camp in the big gorge out- 
side town, hundreds of 
men were gathering, just 
as they were gathering at 
twenty or thirty other 
places along the Canadian 
border. Secondly “he” 
had learned that this was 
the main camp of them all, 
that Heinric von Lertz and 
Madame Stephan would 
send the word from here 
when to strike and where. 
And thirdly, “he” had 
learned that the little un- 
dertaking shop of J. B. 








eagerly. ‘Will you accom- 
pany me to von Papen’s 
office and receive his thanks also?” 

Dixie Mason smiled as she ac- 
cepted his offer—a smile of double 
meaning. A half hour later she stood in the office of Capt. 
von Papen, looking into the congratulatory faces of the 
Captain, and his cohorts, Boy-Ed, Dr. Albert and Madame 
Stephan. On Capt. von Papen’s desk she glimpsed the 
various papers, her whole attention centering at last upon 
a letter which evidently had been hastily laid aside—a 
letter which read: 


“Your Excellency: 

“All stations along the Canadian border have been sup- 
plied with arms excepting the main one at Exter. As soon 
as this is taken care of, we will proceed, plans having been 
made to raid Windsor, Montreal, Winnipeg and practically 
every other city of Canada. 

“One hundred thousand German reservists are available. 
All can cross the Canadian line at once. Von Lertz and 
Madame Stephan will direct the main movement from 
kxter. | hg 


The plotters were gathered at the other end of the room, 
paying little attention to her. A second later, however, 
they ran to her. She had “fainted.” 

“T’ll take her home, poor little girl,’ von Lertz an- 
nounced. “She had a hard time at the munitions works.” 

A half hour later, Dixie Mason, stretched on the divan 
of her apartment, thanked von Lertz and said goodby to 
him. Then as the door closed behind him, the little girl 
of the Secret Service leaped to hurried and mysterious 


“Will you kindly explain to me,” demanded Grant, 
“why these Parisian plans bear a German water- 
mark?” 


Dollings, across the way 
from the railroad station, 
had something to do with the pur- 
pesed raids on Canada—but what, 
the dirty-faced “boy” could not 
learn. ‘His’ mind puzzled to discover, until— 

“Car of caskets just came in for you, Mr. Dollings!”’ It 
was the voice of the dirty-faced “boy” as he gave the un- 
dertaker a bill of lading the next day. The undertaker 
turned excitedly. 

“Good! Bloedt! Rudolph! Mahlen! Unload those 
caskets from the cars. I musi send a telegram!”’ 

And there was something about that excitement which 
caused a thrill to leap into the heart of Dixie Mason, 
otherwise the “dirty-faced boy” of the railroad station. 
She watched the men as they began to unload the grue- 
some boxes. One crashed to the ground. Hastily the 
men had sought to restore the contents of that box. But 
Dixie had seen in spite of them. And in that long pine 


box had not rested a casket—but military rifles! Hun- 
dreds of them! 
She knew that the time to strike was close now! MHur- 


riedly she veered to the railroad station, to search through 
the telegrams and find the copy of the one sent by Doll- 
ings, a message to von Papen that read: 

“Everything O. K. Can strike tomorrow. 

Dotiings.” 

The station agent was out of the office. Dixie’s fingers 
sought the key. 

“Harrison Grant,” she tapped, “Criminology Club, New 
York City. Danger! Come quick! Wire arrival! Ran- 
dolph Bruce!” 








The Eagle’s Eye 5! 


But would the message reach there in time? Would 
the message bring Grant and his men thundering into this 
little town to stop the invasion of Canada that would 
threaten every principal town, destroy bridges, tunnels, 
factories, result in holding the soldiers of the Dominion on 
this side of the Atlantic and begin the opening of a breach 
that might not be closed between the United States and 
Great Britain? Would there be time for this? 

She waited until nightfall, then followed to see von Lertz 
and Madame Stephan direct the stacking of the rifles in 
preparation for the arrival of the reservists due to flock 
into town at any moment. As yet—no word from Grant. 

Through the Jong night she waited, waited while 
throughout the northern states, every train brought in its 
quotas of reservists, while captains and commanders of 
the invasion marshaled their forces, while every arrange- 
ment was made for the great blow that was to be struck 
at Canada. 

Morning brought 


find waiting motor cars lined at the side of the track. 

“A Secret Service fellow gave us orders,’ the drivers 
announced. ‘Rather, it wasn’t anything but a boy. He 
says to be sure to raid that undertaking shop. We're go- 
ing to the camp.” 

On thundered the machines, to stop down the road as a 
boy hailed them and gave them directions, then to ride 
on again. Far up on a side road, Heinric von Lertz and 
Madame stephan, raging at the defeat of their plan, 
whirled away to escape, picking up the undertaker, Doll- 
ings, as they went. Up at the Canadian border, mounted 
troops, summoned from twenty barracks at once, rushed 
forward to protect the passes, the tunnels, the bridges, and 
throw a solid line of soldiery along the entire border. Out 
at the camp— 


A great rush of Secret Service men. A battering of 


windows, a crashing and smashing—the snapping and bark 
of guns- 


then the muttering of men under arrest. The 
reservists had been 





no message. Dixie 
Mason was. about 
discouraged. 

Then the — stac- 
cato sound of the 


telegraph instru- 
ment. She started 
forward, almost 
pushing the old sta- 
tion master out of 





~~ 


iS ro 
the way in_ her 
eagerness to reach 
the instrument. But 


he was there before 
her—there and tak- 


ing the message. 
But it was not a 
message from Har- 


rison Grant. It was 
a message which 
brought a choking 


into the throat of 

Dixie Mason, a 

thudding into her 

neart: 

“Heinric von Lertz, 
Exter, M. (De- 








captured—the wire- 
less with which the 
camp was equipped, 
snapped out orders 
which resulted in the 
arrest of hundreds 
of men all the way 
along the border. 
Harrison Grant 
and the members 
of the Criminology 
Club again looked 
upon the remains of 
a plan defeated, a 
scheme of Imperial 
German murder 
gone to nothing. 

“Keep these fel- 
lows here awhile,” 
ordered Grant,’ 
“I’m going to look 
around.” 

Out he went and 


into the gorge, to 
examine the pow- 


der-house, the sup- 
ply depots, the sur- 
rounding _ territory. 
Suddenly he started 
at the sight of a 
small, boyish figure 
on the ground— 
where it had fallen 





from sheer sleepi- 

layed in transit). ness and exhaus- 
Secret ‘Service on tion. He_ hurried 
way. Danger. Dis- forward. 
perse F. V. P.” “Poor little kid,” 

Dixie knew the he said to himself. 
name the initials “All in. Tl take 
stood for. Wide- him back to—.” 
eyed she watched 


the station agent as he hurried 
through the door, to catch von 
Lertz and Madame Stephan 
just as they were returning from the camp. The Secret 
Service was on the way—but would it arrive too late? 

The telegraph instrument again. And this time the 
message was the one Dixie Mason sought: 

“Randolph Bruce, Exter M. (Delayed) 
Arriving 6.40. 


clear! 


Grant.” 
Twenty minutes later, the train containing Harrison 
Grant and his men rolled into the little station—to 


“Baroness Verbecht,” sneered Madame Stephan, “your purpose is 
You think you can work into my place as chief of Ger- 
many’s women spies in America! 


He placed an arm 
about the form of the “boy” 
and lifted him up. Then he 
gasped. For the hat had fallen 
from the head of the “boy,” to allow the smooth flowing 
hair of a girl to fall about the quiet face. The coat 
dropped back, revealing the star of the Secret Service. 
“Dixie Mason” breathed Harrison Grant. ‘Dixie Mason 
—not a spy after all!” 

And his arm closed about her a little tighter than was 
necessary—for Harrison Grant was happy. 
Happy in the knowledge that the girl he now knew he 
(Continued on page 112) 


You can’t!” 




















Putting It Together 


Photoplays are often made or ruined in the cutting room. 


By Helen Starr 


WO women, meeting at a luncheon, 
were talking of recent photoplays 
they had seen. 

“The picture was pretty and all,” 
said one, “but the story seemed mixed up.” 

Then she attempted to explain what was 
wrong with it. But its faults were intan- 
gible. Had an English house been flashed 
on the screen as an old Southern home- 
stead, or a girl shown playing tennis in an 
evening dress, then she could have explained 
the faults. The public are location and 
wardrobe wise by this time but they are 
not yet “cutting wise.” The picture this 
woman couldn’t “get”? was a jumble because 
it had been assembled by a “cutter” who 
used scissors and no headwork. 

Film surgery is a developing art, as yet 
but little understood by the public. Ten 
years ago school boys did the cutting. It 
required no brains—only agile fingers for 
snipping purposes. You see, the scenes 
were—and still are—taken on long strips 
of negative. Perhaps, at the start of the 
picture, Nellie is shown leaving her town in 
Vermont in scenes designated 2, 3 and 5. 
\t the end of the picture—say scenes 45 
and 46—a wiser and repentent Nellie comes 
back to Vermont. To save time, the di- 
rector takes all the railroad station scenes 
the same morning and on the same roll of 
film. But before each scene is taken the 
assistant writes the scene number on a slate 
and the camera man grinds his crank as 
the slate is held up before the camera. 

This system avoids mixups after the film 
is developed. And in the early days, when 


the school boy cutter came around to the 
studio, he sat down with his scissors and 
snipped off the film, pasting the strips in 
their proper sequence as regarded their 
scene numbers. The company then had a 
new photoplay, or rather a new “movie.” 

One day a “smart guy” discovered that 
the picture would be more interesting if 
the scissors were used to cut part of each 
scene away, as for instance, some of the 
film which showed Nellie buying her rail- 
road ticket, checking her trunk and other 
commonplace actions. 

He slashed into a strip of dazzling ball- 
room stuff, showing the guests all in 
evening dress and inserted a strip of film 
showing poor Agnes sitting home alone 
in her tenement room wishing she were at 
the ball. Then he pasted more ballroom 
stuff after the poverty scene. When the 
piece of film was run off the picture was 
far more interesting than if yards and yards 
of ballroom action had been reeled off un- 
interruptedly. Strong contrast was thus 
afforded, for it was impossible to forget 
poor, sad Agnes while looking at the gay 
and selfish dancers at the ball. 

But this wise cutter overdid the scissors 
stuff. He exhibited a great disregard for 
fact and logical sequence. The ballroom 
stuff having been doctored, it was evident 
that the dancers had all miraculously 
changed partners since first shown. 

Cutters who followed said that the film 
must not be chopped up so that the story 
jumps from here to there and from one 
scene to another without a reason. It 
wasn’t enough to excite the au- 































——=}_ dience by a lot of “cut backs” 
and inserts; it must be made 
logical. So the intelligent cut- 
ter who saw the light of rea- 
son and who possessed dra- 
matic instinct came into the 
film manufacturing business— 
men like Mack Sennett, the 
comedy producer, who is re- 
garded as a master cutter as 
well as producer, Frank Law- 
rence of Universal, Del An- 
drews of Triangle, Arthur Rip- 
ley of Fox, Jimmy Smith with 
D. W. Griffith, Billy Shea of 
the Fairbanks Company, and 
clever women cutters like little 
Rose Smith (Jimmy’s wife), 
who cut “Intolerance” and is 
now with the Mary Pickford 
Company, and Anne Bauchens 
of Lasky, and a dozen or so 















There is no doubt that the artistic genius about filmland 
yet they need the cutter’s 


centers in directors and actors 
hard sense as a balance. 


others. 
Before the modern cutter 
begins his work on a film he 





reacs the scenario carefully. While the picture is being 
taken he—or she—often goes on location and watches the 
company at work. Rose Smith of the Pickford Company 
and Billy Shea, Doug Fairbanks’ cutter, see every scene 
“shot,” so that they are familiar with every bit of film be- 
fore they start cutting. 

The director “shoots” many hundred feet of extra ma- 
terial so that the cutter, or himself, if he makes the ‘“‘se- 
lections,” can choose the best of the lot. The director 
takes every difficult acting scene two or three times and 
if the company is playing in a picturesque locality he 
shoots bits of the surrounding country which might fit 
well in the finished picture. 

In the long run this shooting of extra stuff is good econ- 
omy, particularly if many actors are employed for the day 
to take part in big scenes. For, if it were later found that 
the extra stuff was necessary, re-hiring of the “mob” would 
result at additional expense. 

Again, a director may spend many hours trying to yet a 
difficult scene only to have it thrown into the scrap bas- 
ket. Another may supervise the building of an expensive 
set which appears for a brief moment in the finished pic- 
ture. And directors only too often run away with them- 
selves in shooting beautiful exteriors. There is no doubt 
that the artistic genius about filmdom centers in the direc- 
tors and actors—that is what they are paid for—and yet 
they need the cutter’s hard sense as a balance. The cutter 
sees the story as a whole and is required to shave it down to 
a certain number of reels. Thus he can only use the scenes 
which go toward making a logical story that an audience 
can both enjoy and understand. The cutter also sees to 
it that the spoken and other titles are inserted in the 
right places. 

A great deal of power lies in the hands of the cutter. 
He can make or break a play or a player. In a big plant 
the cutter may not even have a nodding acquaintance 
with the actors and yet he sees all their work as it runs 
through his hands in the film. Some unknown little extra 
girl who is given a small bit to-:play may do it exception- 
ally well. If so the cutter will keep her fuil scene in the 
finished picture. But if a player is a poor actor good eye- 
sight is required to catch the fleeting glimpse of his work 
on the screen. The cutter does him a favor by omitting his 
worst attempts. 

An ingenious cutter can save his company much money 
which would otherwise be spent in production. In a cer- 
tain war picture an effect was gained whereby thousands 
of soldiers seemed engaged in battle. The produc- 
tion manager raised his voice in protest at the 
costly army of extras. 

















































Mary Pickford perusing her picture 
after it has gone through the hands 


of the ruthless “ film surgeon.” 


HE cutter sees the story as 

a whole and pastes in 
scenes which make a picture an 
audience can both enjoy and 
understand. By interspersing 
flashes of individual soldiers in 
battle scenes (shown in two 
panels at right) personal phases 
of the conflict are established in 
the mind of the observer. Also, 
the cutter must make over a di- 
rector’s mistakes. The three 
strip pictures on page oppo- 
site illustrate his watchfulness. 
The man shown at the desk 
held the letter in his right hand 
in closeup scene. The scenic 
strip was omitted because the 
cutter thought it unnecessary. 
In the bottom strip, the film 
originally showed the man en- 
tering from the left when he 
should have entered at the 
right in order to make logical 
the preceding scene, which 
showed him in the hall, about 
to enter the room at his right. 
Merely by turning the film over, 
the cutter corrected this error. 








om 





“There were only 
seventy real soldiers 
in that scene,” ex- 
plained the cutter. 
“We cut the picture 
so it seemed as if 
thousands took part 

first a long shot of 
the seventy fighting 
amid battle smoke on 
one side, then closer 
shots of a dozen or 
two soldiers running 
in from the right, an- 
other dozen running 
in from the left, an- 
other long shot of the 
seventy soldiers but 
now wearing the uni- 
forms of the enemy 
and fighting on the op- 








posite side, then back 














to a shot of the hero 
and his forces and so 
on throughout the 


The cutting and assembling of “Intolerance” required many months. 
It was no small feat to weave the four stories together. 
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picture.” 
joining them together so cleverly that any audience would 
be deceived. 

Making over the director’s mistakes is part of the cut- 


It was just a matter of reverse camera shots and 


ter’s duty. Perhaps an actor in a certain scene picked 
up a letter in his right hand before he crossed a room. 
Then maybe the lighting made it impossible to go on 
taking more scenes that day and the next scenes were 
not begun until the following morning. By that time 
neither actor or director could remember whether the let- 
ter was picked up in the right or left hand. The actor 
thinks he carried it in his ieft hand so does his next scene 
that way. He was wrong as the cutter finds out when 
the film runs through his hands. This has to be fixed 
up by cutting to some other scene after the actor picks 
up the letter the first time or else by discarding all the 
film which precedes that before the actor finally puts the 
letter on the table across the room. Nowadays in the 
big companies the director has an assistant, usually a 
stenographer, who keeps a record of all the details of every 
scene so that such mistakes are almost impossible. 

The matter of progression is most important. If an 
actor is seen in a dining-room set and if he goes out a 
door at the left of the screen, it is obvious that when we 
next “pick him up” in the parlor he must be seen enter- 
ing the parlor at the right of the screen. But sometimes 
the cutter finds that the director has made a mistake in 
this regard. If so he can turn the film negative over. 


This process is called ‘using a duplicate negative” and as 
in reversing a kodak film, it makes the actor face in th> 
desired direction. 











The Biggest Picture Show in the World 


The cutter has much to do in the matter of suspense. 
If police and criminals and rescuers are chasing the hero 
the cutter can work the affair up to a high pitch of ex- 
citement by the manner in which he reverts to one and 
then another of the characters. In one picture the hero 
was caught in a trap in the woods. The climax was spoiled 
because a short flash of his rescuer appeared so early in 
the film that the outcome was obvious. 

Frank Lawrence of Universal is one of the best film 
surgeons in the business. He “grew up” at the Vitagraph 
plant and for sixteen years cut and revamped film for 
that organization. His practiced eye seems to grasp a 
hundred flaws the first time the film is run off for him 
and he makes it over into a healthy young photoplay in 
the time a younger cutter would be figuring out his first 
half reel. Lawrence cut “The Fall of a Nation,” “The 
Battle Cry of Peace” and hundreds of other well known 
Vitagraph photoplays. 

In the early Keystone days, it was generally under- 
stood that Mack Sennett “made” all his comedies in the 
cutting room. Free from all directing detail, his splendid 
dramatic sense could be entirely devoted to testing the 
“business” for its laugh-getting qualities. 

“Intolerance” was cut by Jimmy Smith, his wife, Rose 
Smith, and D. W. Griffith, its producer. The cutting and 
assembling of this picture took many months, for it 
was no small feat to weave those four great stories into 
a photoplay which a normal mind could grasp. Mrs. 
Smith was recently loaned to Mr. Griffith by Mary Pick- 
ford to help him prepare for the screen his European war 
spectacle “Hearts of the World.” 
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For two days a Kansas City newspaper recently held open house at Convention Hall, entertaining free of charge almost the entire population of the city 
The four screens were arranged in a square, and the projection on each so synchronized that 
a line of marching soldiers in a news reel was unbroken, and seemed to be marching around the square. 


with a simultaneous quadruple showing of a feature picture. 












































Monsieur 


Tourneur 


Otherwise accurately called “the poet of the screen” 


By Dorothy Nutting 


ONSIEUR MAURICE TOURNEUR is French, 
there can be no mistake about that. The boom 
of his voice making baritone solos of perfect 
English phrased in the French manner, the 

twinkle of the poet's humor in his eyes—a twinkle most 
English or American men might scorn as a symptom of 
triviality—these symptoms bespeak his nationality. And 
were that not enough, one could know it by the delicacy of 
his touch in his picture productions that there is the soul 
of the Gallic troubadours somewhere in his makeup. 

I shudder to think what a heavy hand wouid have done 
tc such wisps of dream as “Prunella” and “The Blue 
Bird.” How terrible to think of some master of meio- 
drama “putting the punch” into them! But Tourneur is 
a poet of the screen. Like most men who have traveled 
widely, and especially like mest Frenchmen who have 
traveled, he is a true play-boy. Whenever you find a man 


brary. But it was while he was studying art that he 
llist met the cinema. At first, it was a great sensation in 
Paris, and with thousands of others he rushed off to 
see what miracle this was, that made pictures move. 

The cinema tried to beckon to him. He haunted the 
funny little theatres which soon sprang up, paying often 
as much as fifty centimes (ten cents) a ticket. This was 
a great extravagance for the young student at the Lycee 
Condorcet, and soon abandoned, for he obtained an en- 
gagement with the great tragedicnne, Rejane, who was 
making a tour of the world, including Africa. 

“One unique engagement,’ says M. Tourneur, “was at 
Dakar, on the northern edge of the Sahara in Algiers. 
We reached the town on a queer sort of boat, the engine 
of which was dying by inches. We were due at eight 
o'clock at nigat, and arrived at midnight exactly. Every- 
one was as!eep and we would lose our evening’s receipts. 


tho is interested in a great vari- “ . - = We were all truly dismayed! 
who - untereste Li n ry se In “Barbary Sheep,” with Miss Ferguson, Mr. Tour- IE a ad | “ ° . 
ety oi things, you wil link a man neur achieved the haunting desert atmosphere and the or We neede the money. so 
who can easily entertain. He lure of Saharan mystic romance to a bewitching degree. Madame Rejane, with all her 
has much to draw — adorable _ aplomb, 
from. Monsieur Tour- 


neur is a true citizen 
of the world, and that 
is how it-is that he is 
such an unusual direc- 
tor of moving pictures. 

Tourneur began life 
—the important part 
of life, that is—study- 
ing Art and spelling it 
with a capital A, in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris. 
He doesn’t say much 
about his painting, 
though he must have 
been a pretty fair art- 
ist, for years later he 
assisted Pavis de Cha- 
vannes in decorating 
the grand staircase of 
the Boston Public Li- 








merely attached bells 
to the necks of a few 
of the natives and 
turned them loose to 
announce the news of 
our arrival. Behold, 
in half an hour there 
we had an _ audience 
ten times larger than 
we would have had at 
eight!” 

But, to come back 
to America and the 
matter in hand, the art 
of this poet of the 
screen, his views are 
refreshingly different 
from that of most of 
the producers. For ex- 
ample: 

“There is an odious 


; 
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Some of his most valuable pres 
entations are built around juvenile 
leads, of which “The Blue Bird” 


is one 


fallacy that a great many people still 
believe, in regard to the moving picture. 
It is almost as widespread as that the 
cinema is in its infancy. By that I 
mean the belief that we must give the 
public what it wants. To me, that is 
absurd. As absurd as if the fashion 
dictators should attempt to suit wom- 
en’s wishes in costumes. In reality, 
the opposite is the case, is it not? 
The fashion dictators say: ‘Next year 
you shall look like umbrellas, ladies 
but this year you shall be as a broom- 
stick;’ and the ladies obey like lambs 
and even enjoy their servitude! The 
public does not know what it wants 
until it sees it—how should it? So we 
must try over and over again, until we 
have discovered what it is they really 
do want to see.” 

Another of the Tourneur antipathies 
is the remark that many people think 
must be true today because Shakespeare 
made it many hundred years ago, “The 
play’s the thing.” This idea M. Tour- 
neur combats with all the force at his 
command. 

“I know there are few to agree with 
me,” he said. “but I shall always assert 
that the play is wot the thing. If it 
were true, one would merely read a 
play, and the acting, the beautiful 
presentation, the ‘ensemble’ as we say, 
would amount to nothing. Then, if the 
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Rodin hinted at the coming of a man who 

could transfer the treasured abstracts of lit- 

erary classics to the screen; make of the newer 

vehicle a distinctive art form. Such a man 
seems to be Tourneur. 


play were the thing, the lack of these, of the acting, 
the good interpretation and ensemble would not 
To me, neither the play, the acting, 
the star, the director, nor the presentation, 
is the thing. 
“Of course, I believe that the play, 
a classic such as ‘The Blue Bird,’ ‘A 


spoil it. 


It takes all of them. 


Doll’s House’ or ‘Prunella’ should 
not be changed. Nor should there 
be a dragged-in, illogical ‘happy 
ending to replace the author’s 
conciusion. But I do believe 
that to make a screen success 
of any play of this sort there 
must be the best acting, the 
best directing and the best 
presentation available. And 
with the showing of it, good 
music. Any one of these ele- 
ments missing, and your pic- 
ture will not succeed. 


“IT enjoyed making ‘The 
Blue Bird,’” he went = on 
thoughtfully. “But if 1 could 


have bad another six months to 
work on it, | would have enjoyed 
it much more. Then, too, I can- 
not work so well with children. 
They are disturbing. Work at the 
studio should go along smoothly like 
the clock—but, children, ah! they 
cannot be regulated! However, this 
I must say, that little Tula Belle 
and Robin MacDougall, the two 
child actors in ‘The Blue Bird’ are 
exceptionally clever little players 
and will be heard of one day in the 
future.” 

Shortly before his death, Rodin 
expressed the belief that the motion 
picture was destined to become a 
great art form as well as a universal 
entertainment. “It requires,” said 
the illustrious sculptor, ‘a director 
with vision, imagination, a grasp of 
all the arts, a keen sense of symbolic 
values, to carry the cinema to the 
point where it can express the eva- 
sive values of Maeterlinck, the twi- 
light harmonies of Debussy, the 
subtle evocations of Verlaine. Such 
a man will be the Pierre Loti of the 
screen.” 

Curiously enough, M. Tourneur 
was, for a time, Rodin’s pupil. Is 
he the fulfillment of Rodin’s proph- 
ecy? One can easily imagine so 
from his “Barbary Sheep.” “The 
Rise of Jennie Cushing,” “Rose of 
the World,” “Prunella,” “The Blue 
Bird,” and “A Doll’s House.” This 
latter is a “tough nut to crack,” in 
that Ibsen’s works depend so much 
on symbol, upon suggestion, whis- 
pered conferences, key-words that 
unlock the subconscious and _half- 
said truths. 

In “Barbary Sheep,” with Miss 
Ferguson, Mr. Tourneur achieved 
the haunting desert atmosphere, the 
lure of Saharan mystic romance to a 
bewitching degree. And he has 


(Continued on page 119) 
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POOR PAULINE! 


She weeps and the world weeps with her. 


WOMAN who moralizes, ‘tis said, is invariably 
ugly. There is one, however, who hasn’t paid the 
penalty, though she’s a confirmed moralist: Pauline 
Starke. But she'll grow; she’s only seventeen— 
and at seventeen most of us were a wee bit inclined to 
moralize and philosophize and be generally altogether din- 
gastedly serious about things dingastedly immaterial. 


him. He gave up his studio, but it was through his help 
that Pauline got a place finally at Triangle, after a hard 
road of extra work. One day a young girl with a sym- 
pathetic appeal was needed for the photoplay “Until They 
Get Me.” Bessie Love was leaving to join another com- 
pany, and could not therefore be cast. Pauline was picked, 
and she’s been a leading lady ever since, her greatest suc- 


Perhaps it is because she is what is 
known to the films as a “sympathetic 
type” that Miss Pauline is so over- 
whelmingly serious. That is a neces- 
sary attribute, and pathetically, so is— 
er-er-er—slenderness, too. One crude 
gent describes her as reminding him of 
the famine ‘in India, but he carries the 
thing too far. Miss Pauline will tell 
you herself that she is only five feet 
and three inches in height and weighs 
all of one hundred and ten pounds. 

Pauline was born in Joplin, Mis- 
sourl, in 1901. ‘Financial reasons,” 
she euphemistically gives as the cause 
of her and her mother’s going into 
picturedom. ‘We needed the money,” 
says her mother, herself an actress. 
Not much glamour in that, is there? 
But wait! We haven’t told even half! 

Two years ago while Griffith was 
putting on “Intolerance,” Pauline and 
her mother were doing extra parts for 








“I'd Give a Dollar to See—” 


Douglas Fairbanks weep. 

Lillian Walker undimple. 

Bill Farnum get licked. 

Mary Miles Minter grow up. 

Mary Pickford as Lady Macbeth. 

Olga Petrova on roller skates. 

Victor Potel taking a bath. 

Bull Montana impersonate a society 
debutante. 

Crane Wilbur with a Bowery hair- 
cut. 

Flora Finch in a one-piece bathing 
suit. 

Charlie Ray try to act 
hands tied. 

Bill Hart held up by a Chicago gun- 
man. 

Roscoe Arbuckle as Little Eva in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

And Charlie Chaplin tackle the role 
of Simon Legree. 


with his 








cess being in “Shoes That Dance.” 
But pity poor Pauline! After climb- 
ing the ladder by means of fifty-four 
maid-servant parts (she’s kept actual 
count), eight parts as scrub-women, in- 
numerable times in mob scenes, eight- 
een as factory girls, seven as debu- 
tantes, twenty-four as waitresses 
after all this, she’s destined for the 
time being at least to provoke the 
audience’s elusive teardrop. Her job 
is manufacturing sympathy, and te do 
that, it seems, one must put up with a 
good deal of screen downtrodding and 
be readily weepy. Glycerine tears, did 
vou say? No sir! Pauline uses her 
own. And when she really cries so do 
those about her, yes, and you, too! 
All of which doesn’t prevent her 
from having her own California bunga- 
low, her own auto, her own riding- 
horse and her own bank account. 
Tearful life has its compensations. 
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<a Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the PN ean 
transfer-point for players on their 
ELL. Folks. fittings from coast to coast. 
It was a Great Day 
Just about Everybody m Chicago Chicago, a place where they change Fifteen Hundred People there— 
Was There. trains and, in the sad, mad scramble Aad a Thomend Meee Outside 
There was | of luggage and lunch between, run Marguerite Got Up 
A Parade, with up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” To Make a Speech; 
The Jackie Band, She Said 
And a String of Motors, We should All 
And Cheering Throngs ~ — JS Give Everything we Could 
Lining the Sidewalks— To Uncle Sam; and 
Just like a Movie— A Little Girl— Wouldn't we Please Help her? 
When Marguerite Clark And all that Day She Looked so Tiny and Helpless 
Came to Chicago She had a Different Smile Standing Up There— 
Boosting the Third Liberty Loan. For Everybody. All the Men 
I thought She Listened Fell All Over themselves 
It would be Fun To Someone To Get to her; and 
To Be in a Parade; I'd Never Who Stopped her in the Crowd That Little Kid 
Been in one Before, so And Wanted to Take her Picture. Sold 
It Kind of Thrilled Me She Waited A Quarter of a Millon Dollars’ Worth 
To See ‘Em Standing While a Man Of Bonds. 
On the Curb— Told her All About She Bought 
Where I Used to Stand— His Little Girl; Twenty-five Thousand Dollars’ Worth 
Craning their Necks And she Stopped Selling Bonds Herself, 
To See Who was Who To Talk In a Hunk; and 
Just as I Used to Do— To Two Children She’s Going to Buy 
But Who'd Sneaked Away The Rest of her $150,000 worth 
When we were Parading And Wriggled through the Crowd Other Places. 
Down the Boul Miche, To See her Close-up. When it was All Over. 
I— There was She was So Tired, and 
I Had to Laugh An Association of Commerce She had to Make a Train. 
It was So Funny. Luncheon, with On the Way 


Everybody in the Parade 
Took it Seriously ; and 
The People outside 

Were All in Earnest, too— 
But 

Honest, I don’t See 

How these Public Persons 
Ever Do It 

I should Think 

It'd Tickle them 

To See 

Those Boys Grab On 

To the Tail of the Parade, 
And March Along 

As if they Belonged There 


A Girl Stopped Her 
And Said, 

“Won't you Please 
Send me a Picture?” 
And Marguerite Smiled, 
And Said “Of Course.” 








Did you Know 

She has Red-gold Hair? 
And— 

Oh yes! There was 

A Woman at the Hotel 
Whom Nobody Noticed. 
Marguerite 

Was So Busy Selling Bonds 


And to See the Women 310 She didn’t Have Time - 
Nudge Each Other, and say, Oe ee . To See Anybody; and 

“There she is! But CINCINNATI pu The Woman didn’t Even 

She doesn’t Look ConmBER OF COMMERCE ‘ap Ask to See her—she Just 

Like I Expected!” 


MARGUERITE Gone Hung Around, 

ong re And Watched, 

tay And Looked Wistful— 

And when Marguerite 
Went Down in the Elevator, 
The Woman 
Tried to Get In 
Where she could See her; 
But 
There was Such a Crowd 
She Couldn’t. 
Listen, Marguerite— 
Don’t you Think 
You could Send 
Her a Picture, 
Sometime ? 


But Maybe 

They Get So 

They Don't Mind; 

And Maybe 

Some of them 

Lose their Sense of Humor, 


After a While. 








Just the Same, 

I didn’t For a Minute 

Lose Sight of Marguerite Clark. 
Every few Minutes 

She’d Bob Up Somewhere— 
Always Smiling. 

She’s Such 
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His 


They thought he was like 
the traditional “minister's 








son” but he fooled them 
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HE lone commercial traveler on the veranda of the 

Bay State Hotel tilted his chair back against the 

railing and yawned again. Through the heat 

haze of the blazing August afternoon, Main Street 

was a simmering white blur and the drooning voice of 

Mr. Dodge, the hotel manager, seemed merely an under- 

tone to the hot stillness. From his corner, the drummer 

lazily watched the station across the street where a lan- 

guid group was waiting for the four-forty express from 

the city. One figure dominated this group, a square, 

ponderous citizen with large ruddy, smooth-shaven face 

and cold eyes. As his interest slowly awakened, the drum- 

mer became aware that Dr. Dodge’s monotone was devel- 

oping into an enthusiastic eulogy of his ponderous fellow- 
citizen. 

“T. Elihu Banks, that is,” he was explaining. ‘Waiting 
for his son Sidney from New York. He’s what you might 
call the town’s great man but he’d never advertise it. 
Says he is humbly proud to be identified with Warchester. 
He made this town what she is. He—” 

These achievements were cut short by the roaring 
arrival of the train whose din finally subsided to the shrill 
hiss of steam. After the scattering of day-coach passen- 
gers had bustled off the platform, there descended from 
the pullman an ultra modish youth whose manner indi- 
cated a contemptuous toleration of the universe. Obvi- 
ously this was Sidney Banks, heir of the town’s great 
man, for there was the same chill light in his eyes, the 


Own Home Town 





An hour later Jimmy 
slipped out again, 
carrying his sole 
worldly possession, 
an ancient typewriter. 


same full and slightly sneering lips although his face was 
not yet florid but only pinkish. He was swallowed up 
in his father’s heavy embrace and bundled into a barouche. 

As they rounded the corner, the drummer jerked his 
thumb toward another traveler who had alighted from 
the same train and was now standing in the shadow of 
the station. It was the figure of a slender, shabby young 
man, slightly stooped as if from weariness with mildly 
questioning blue eves and a faint smile on his supersen- 
sitive lips. 

“Who’s your other friend?” asked the drummer. 

As Mr. Dodge’s eyes followed the pointing thumb, his 
face hardened. “Then you don’t know him?” the drum- 
mer insisted after a moment of silence. 

“Know him,” the hotel manager exploded. ‘Who don’t 
in this town? That’s Jimmy Duncan, the Rev. Duncan's 
good-for-nothing step-son come home again. If the truth 
were told, I shouldn’t wonder if his family had been pray- 
ing that he was gone for good.” 

“What’s he done?” asked the traveling man. 

“Nothing!” the speaker could not have mentioned mur- 
der with more condemnation. “Never held a decent job 
in his life. Used to hang round Hanlon’s joint on Canal 
Street. Reason he gave for associating with that gang 
was that some day he was going to write. Says he’ll put 
people like that in his books so that folks can understand 
them and blame them less. That’s Hanlon’s dog follow- 
ing him now,” he added with a final note of contempt. 
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She was the Carol Landis of his boyhood memories, with a certain 
new girlish pathos all the sadder because it was so unconscious. 








An Airedale pup who had wagged a greeting at the sta- 
tion was indeed at the lad’s heeis. He trotted confidingly 
behind Jimmy, who had gone down the narrow street to 
the Church of St. Luke’s and made his way past the prim 
yard into the Rectory. As he started up the steps, the 
door opened and his mother stood in the threshold with 
the irate figure of his clerical step-father behind her. 

Jimmy smiled his crooked smile at her. ‘Hello, mother,” 


he said. “A bad penny. Here 1 am back, you see.” 
His mother swept his dusty form with one glance. “Il 
saw you coming up the street,” she said. ‘Step inside 


before the whole neighborhood gets sight of you.” 

An hour later, Jimmy slipped out again to the street, 
carrying his sole worldly possession, an ancient typewriter. 
he echoes of the sneering tirade which had greeted him 
were still in his ears and he saw the same sentiments re- 
seated in the glances which met his, half in derision and 
half in curiosity. He was still frowning when he reacheci 
an unpainted house on a back street. It curiously sug- 
gested the personality of its owner, Dave Landis, the mild, 
huge, white-haired owner of the daily Courier. Some wag 
had dubbed this sheet “T. Elihu’s crown of thorns,” but 
the great man regarded its attacks with amused toleration. 
Nevertheless, it was partly his influence that kept the 
paper on the verge of bankruptcy although Tivotson, the 
editor and reportorial staff, laid its failure and his own 
sprees at the door of its impractical owner. 

As Jimmy started to knock, the door was flung violently 
open by a slim bronze-haired girl in a mad little costume 
that added to her type of charm. When she saw Jimmy 
her eyes grew wide and shining, she flew to him and threw 
both arms about his neck. 

“Jimmy!” she cried, “I’m so glad, Jimmy. I was so 
afraid you wouldn't get back before I left.” 

“Then you are going?” he said slowly. 

She only nodded. 

“Chorus?” he asked, abstractedly. 

“*The Satin Slipper,’ ”’ she answered and they stood for 
a moment regarding each other. She was the Carol Landis 
of his boyhood memories with a certain new girlish pathos 
all the sadder because it was so unconscious. 

It was Carol who suddenly broke the silence. 

“I’m a selfish beast,” she cried. “You are tired and 
hungry and I’ve still an hour before I go. Ill get you 
something to eat. And you’d better wash your face, 
Jimmy. It’s dirty in spots.” 

Over the hot coffee and sandwiches, she chattered of 
her plans. Ske was starting out “on the road” with a 
musical comedy which she was rehearsing this afternoon. 
It wasn’t much of a step but it was her first on the way 
to fame. Through his encouraging replies she drew out 
slyly his own experiences with the play which he had taken 
to New York. Harding, the undisputed Czar of all the 
producers, had seen it and had vouchsafed a few staccato 
words of encouragement. He had advised Jimmy to re- 
write it “and then let me know.” Carol went wild with 
delight at the news and immediately drew a roseate pic- 
ture of the near future when she as a famous leading 
woman would be creating the roles which he, as an equally 
famous playwright, had drawn. This glorious future was 
suddenly cut short by the striking of the hour for her 
rehearsal. He rose slowly and she followed him reluc- 
tantly to the door. As he turned back at the gate for an- 
other glance, she waved at him gayly but when she lifted 
her face he saw it was wet with tears. 

At the eerie hour of four a. m., Hanlon’s Hotel, better 
known as “Pegleg’s Place,” had the gloomy and deserted 
exterior which befits the one o’clock closing law. A priv- 
ileged observer, however, might have traced a faint glim- 
mer of light down a dark passageway until it opened into 
a back room, thick with smoke and broken up into little 
groups of poker players. In one of these groups, the 
town’s best citizens were most distressingly represented. 
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Sidney Banks, son of T. Elihu, and Lloyd Jameson, whose 
father was District Attorney, were deep in a game with 
two members of the Palace Theater chorus, known for 
convenience as Rose and Melody. Behind them stood 
Jimmy Duncan, tolerated by “Whitey” Garrity, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, as a “harmless nut.” As the game pro- 
gressed, a gleam deepened in Jimmy’s blue eyes which 
was anything but harmiess. 

Garrity’s ugly gaze was fixed on 
“Where in h—— are your eyes?” he 
snarled at her. 

Jimmy’s mild drawl answered him. 

Her eyes are all right, Garrity,” he 
said, ‘‘How is she going to flash to you 
what he’s holding when she knows I’m 
watching her?” 

With that, a waiter snapped off the 
lights. The police bellowed for ad- 
mittance. Under cover of the confu- 
sion, Jimmy dragged Sidney and Lloyd 
from beneath the table and jammed 
them before him into a passage-way 
leading to the open air. Chief Hen- 
dricks counted his haul as they filed past the door. 

“Nine,” he grunted. The crash of glass and a broken 
window accounted for Garrity’s escape. ‘Take them out 
to the wagon.” 

A smug column in the Warchester Gazette, deplored the 
episode in its morning edition. ‘A hotel of doubtful re- 
pute,” it related delicately, ‘“‘was raided last night by 
the Warchester guardians of law and order. Three of the 
women and five men were given an immediate hearing 
before Justice Jameson. The magistrate dealt with great 
forbearance in the case of James Duncan, one of the 
offenders. He was given the privilege of leaving town 


one of the girls. 


lowing cast: 


Jimmy 
Carol Landis. 
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“Her eyes are all right, Garrity,” said Jimmy. ne 
“How is she going to flash to you what he’s 
holding when she knows I’m watching her?’ 
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ARRATED by 
the phoioplay of the same name 
based upon the novel by Larry Evans. 
Produced by Paramount with the fol- 


ecbienen! Charles 
... Katherine MacDonald 
...-Charles French 
ig ora Otto Hoffman 
James Duncan..Andrew Arbuckle 
David Landis...... 
Justice Jameson.... 


Duncan.... 


T. Elihu Banks.... 
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within the next twenty-four hours. We trust that this 
means the permanent removal of this menace to the youth 
of Warchester.” 

Hanlon’s Airedale, himself a wanderer, again ambled 
siowly after the figure of the youth whom he had welcomed 
into town a few days before. Jimmy had reached the net 
work of tracks and a freight had hissed up to the water- 
tank when the dog licked his hand. At that moment Jim- 
my found it hardest to smile but he gave one backward 
look of gratitude as he swung himseli 
into an empty box-car. The Airedale 
stood and watched, one ear cocked 
hopefully until the caboose was only a 
blur on the horizon. 
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In the years that followed, there was 
no further report of the girl and boy 
who had left their home town to go 
their separate paths alone. Then sud- 
denly, news of their fortunes burst into 
the quiet complacency of Warchester. 
The first appearance on Broadway of 
Carol Landis had_ established — her 
over-night as the chief discovery among the many new 
faces of the season’s output. Her creation of the character 
of Wisdom in the Harding production of ‘Intoxication’ 
stood, according to the reviews, ‘head and shoulders above 
the rest of the cast.” Sidney Banks brought back the 
report of her success in terms which the most voluble press 
agent might envy. When the death of her father brought 
her home to the town, she found the stage of her arrival 


Ray 


Forms 


set for the welcome of ‘Warchester’s most celebrated 
daughter” according to the Gazette. The buzz caused 
by her arrival had hardly subsided when the town 


was again shaken by the will of David Landis. He 





had left the Warchester Courier, title, property and good- 
will to “My friend and fellow-townsman, James Duncan.” 

There were those who insisted that Jimmy would never 
turn up to claim his heritage. But his unexpected arrival 
in town combined the two sensational events of the War- 
chester year with true dramatic effect. On another hot 
afternoon of another August, he was seen helping “War- 
chester’s most celebrated daughter” out of a surrey and 
up the broken steps that led to the office of the Courier. 
In the dusty, paper-tossed ‘“‘city room,” the two stood and 
gravely regarded each other. Jimmy’s lean wistful face 
grew more wistful as he contrasted the radiant figure 
before him with the frightened little girl in her first ballet 
costume that he had left. Carol was in no mood, however, 
for sentimental reminiscence—she demanded his finished 
play at once and when he produced it, she coolly rolled 
it up under her arm. 

‘Harding has asked for it,” she announced, calmly. 
“We are both going over it at a professional reading. If 
he takes it, you and I are made for life,” she added im- 
pressively. 

Later that afternoon, another caller visited the editorial 
room of the Courier. Jimmy saw the square shadow of 
someone—evidently a personage—fall on his desk and 
iooked up to greet T. Elihu Banks in his most gracious 
mood. Elihu came to the point at once like the good busi- 
ness man that he was. He wanted to welcome the Courier, 
he said, as a new moral force in the community and to 
have some share in its work. By way of proving this good 
faith, he offered the young owner twenty thousand dollars 
to pull the sheet out of its financial difficulties. As Jimmy 
only blinked at him, he made it thirty thousand, “his 
rock-bottom price,” he told him firmly. It was apparent 
that the town’s reprobate was too much overcome by this 
mark of favor to give a coherent reply—he only answered 
meekly that it would be easier to talk it over after the 
first edition of the paper was out tomorrow. T. Elihu 
agreed good humoredly and, with a pleasant feeling of 
finding a difficult task easier than he expected, he creaked 
majestically down the broken steps. 


f ? 


David Landis had left the Warchester Courier to 


“my friend and fellow townsman, James Duncan.” 





But the morning edition of the Courier left T. Elihu in 
no condition to “talk over” anything. Across its front 
page was an intensely personal article brutally headed, 
“How Did You Get Away With It, Elihu?” 

The writer reminded the great man that the Courier was 
on the verge of bankruptcy and begged for some tip that 
might be as lucrative as the Main Street paving deal and 
the Traction franchise deal had been to him. Elihu’s 
pink face deepened to purple as he read it and not even 
the indignant protests of his loyal townsmen could remove 
the scowl between his heavy eyebrows. It might almost 
be said that the great man was worried. 

The scowl still remained when late that night, he and 
District Attorney Jameson were deep in a professional 
interview with Whitey Garrity. Oddly enough, the gun- 
man had none of the air of an offender before his judges; 
rather he seemed to be dictating terms. 

“Somebody's squealed, eh?” said Garrity. “And you 
want him out of the way. That stuff comes high these 
days; it aint as healthy as it used to be.” 

“The terms can be arranged,” said Jameson, painfully. 
Both respected citizens avoided each other’s eyes as the 
haggling went on. When it was concluded, after an hour’s 
wrangling, the gun-man still had the upper hand. 

“I’m on,” he said laconically and slouched toward the 
door. 

Jameson’s nerve suddenly forsook him. ‘You under- 
stand there must be nothing drastic,” he quavered. 

“Drastic, h ’ grinned Garrity. “Leave that to me. 
All you guys got to do is frame my alibi.” 
is of K *K ** ok * 7K 
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Jimmy walked slowly down the path leading from 
Carol’s house in a solemn maze of happiness. His good 
fortune had sobered him and he felt a haunting sense that 
it was too perfect to last. Carol had hurriedly sent for him 
that evening to read the letter which she had received from 
Harding regarding his play. It was filled with such genial 
phrases as “refreshing conception,” “original development” 
and “promising theme.” “I feel sure,” the mighty man- 

(Continued on page 117) 








Do You 


Believe 
In Fairies ? 


That's what Peter Pan asked 
And 
Louise Huff asks it again. 


— remember? now 


By Adam Hull Shirk 


T—my brief interview with 
Louise Huff—was all frilled 
up with woodsprites, asphodel, 

the Iliad and such things. 

Sitting there chatting with her 
was quite like saddling the pink 
velvet back of a whimsie and ily- 
ing through purple mists and over 
poppy fields to the land of dryads 
and ogres, mostly dryads. 

When I first saw Miss Huff— 
through the open door of her 
study—she was sitting at a desk, 
listening to her tutor expurgate 
the mysteries of the illusive my- 
thology. 

Dropping her book on “Classic 
Myths,” Louise sprang to 
her feet and bounded to 
my side. 

“So,” I observed, as she 
indicated a roomy seat for 
me, “you’ve gone back to 













































school?” 

“Yes,” snuggling deeper 
into her own chair, “you 
see, this is a postgraduate 
course. English literature 
and the classics, but 
mostly mythology. I never 
went to college, you know, 
and—well, I felt I really 
needed heaps more educa- 
tion.” 

“Since you _ became 
president of the Hollywood 
Club, perhaps?” I laughed. 

“Really, no! Of course 














the club gives us plenty to — 
do, what with our Red 
Cross work and making 
baby clothes. But —I 
don’t know. I guess I just felt—ignorant!” 

Eyes sparkling, she changed the subject. 

“Aren't you just mad about mythology?” she asked. 

I confessed to a mild state of derangement. 

“And do you believe in fairies?” came another question, 
her earnestness reminding me of the same question voiced 
by the immortal Peter Pan. 

“Now, Maude Adams!” I cautioned. 

“But I mean it. Say that you do.” 

So I said I believed in fairies, even though I didn’t 
recall of ever having run across very many such persons— 
things—whatever you call ’em. 

“Mythology is so fascinating,” she went on. “Why, I 
can’t even read Bullfinch’s ‘Age of Fable’ without forget- 


“One day I just know I'll see a satyr 
come out of some rotted old tree 
trunk, frightening me to death.” 


In “Wild Youth” Miss Huff stands without the support of Jack Pickford, 


off to war. 


ting I’m living in the prosaic twentieth century. I can 
imagine myself a nymph sitting by some Castilian font, 
surrounded by fields of asphodel. Sometimes I go out in 
the Santa Monica hills and play I’m a dryad and that 
there are satyrs lurking behind every tree. One day I 
know I'll see one, creeping out of some rotten tree trunk, 
frightening me to death!” 

“Then, too,” she went on, once more changing the sub- 
ject, “I’m studyi g classic dancing. It’s supposed to give 
one grace, you know—”’ 

But just then the tutor called and her word is law. 
a merry apology the actress-student was gone. 

Louise is a southern girl, born twenty-two years ago in 
Columbus, Georgia. Stage experience is all very weil, but 
being five feet, one inch in height and tipping the scale 
at one hundred, Louise has had quite a strenuous share 
in the “talkies.” 


With 


She was an ingenue in stock and in ‘“‘Graustark.” She 
played the lead in “Ben Hur” and other classics. Then 
she kissed the stage goodbye and went with Lubin. This 


happened in the summer of 1914. 

She married her director, Edgar Jones, and returned to 
the stage. When she came back she was a Famous 
Player in which rank she did “The Ghost House,” “Jack 
and Jill,” “What Money Can’t Buy,” “Seventeen,” “Great 
Expectations” and others. Thus came about the co-starring 
combination with Jack Pickford which proved one of 
Famous Players-Lasky’s very best bets. 

But Jack’s gone to war, which leaves Louise a lone star 
but not a lonely one. 





PROVING THAT THE PICTURE ON THE SCREEN IS ONLY A BAGATELLE 


po + a nei in the omen about the table with Gladys Leslie and Mother Maurice is all you'll see in “Ann Acushla.” On the screen you won't 
Pre! = hempeneg Bards. dpe gee ey nor the moving platform for the camera that has its own chauffeur; nor the fan in the foreground 
ains; nor the Cooper-Hewitts above and the powerful Kliegs, for furnishing light. Thus comes order from chaos. 
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HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 





Gabriel Blows a Righteous Horn 

ID vou ever wait in line two hours or more to see one 

of those sensational pictures with fear in your heart 
that the police or church societies would stop it before you 
got a chance to give it the enthralled “once over’? So 
have I. And then to find, on finally getting inside, that 
you have been deceived? “Cleopatra” is advertised as the 
most marvelous and most magnificent motion picture of 
the day—with Theda as the sensation. We must give her 
credit for outstripping all the ‘“‘vamps”’ but who could ac- 
cuse her of grace? 

Homer GaprieEt, Detroit. 


An Academic Plaint 

WENT to see “Brown of Harvard” last week. I should 

like to inquire if the producer ever visited Cambridge. 

The boat-house was an antique structure that I do not 
think Harvard, with her beautiful boat-houses, would 
care to claim. 

On the day of the race large boats appeared and quan- 
tities of canoes, and in the distance rose mountains. In all 
the years I have lived in Cambridge I have never seen 
more than six canoes in this part of the Charles, and 
where are those mountains? 

A young girl wandered about the dormitory at all hours 
unaccompanied by a chaperon. This isn’t being done at 
Harvard, nor do the students “spoon” on benches under 
the trees. The actors were all fine, although the students 
were a bit ancient for their parts, especially ‘“Thorne.” 

Will someone please tell me if a Yale man produced this 
picture? 

R. E. M., Cambridge, Mass. 


It Can Happen in Comedy 
N “A Shanghaied Jonah,” a Triangle-Keystone comedy, 
a can of gasoline is spilled over a stove in which there 
is a fire. After the explosion (which throws the girl to 
the floor) the can still sits tranquilly on the stove. 
S. L. Warp, Paris, Ont. 


We Were Going to Ask 

HY do movie actors, no matter where they're sup- 

posed to be—in parlor or ballroom—when they re- 
ceive a letter or telegram, tear it open, take out the mes- 
sage and throw the envelope on the floor? Most of us 
would return the letter to the envelope and put it in our 
pocket. Such conduct conveys the impression that actors 
vere born in saw mills. Another thing—can’t the pro- 
ducers find any other name for a Mexican than “Pedro’’? 

W. H. Cram, Waterville, Minn. 





Undoubtedly! 
N “Lost in Transit,’ George Beban heats some water to 
the boiling point (obvious from the steam) and then 
pours it into the bath. Then he places the little boy in 
this water. Ouch! Anyway, he surely ought to have been 
clean after this hot bath. 
AN AUSTRALIAN READER. 





The Zenith of Nonchalance 

N “Blue Blazes Rawdin,” “Joe” sure must have been 

excited. In the scene, where Rawdin was shot by the 
“Kid,” Joe, that veteran of many a fierce fight, became so 
absorbed, or frightened to death, that he stood for several 
minutes with his hand calmly reposing on a “red-hot” 
stove (at least it should have been “red-hot,” as there 
was a roaring blizzard outside). 


C. J., Tacoma, Wash. 


Musical License, Probably 
URING tragic tableaux in “The Aliens,” as Beban 
was bending over his little daughter, dying from in- 
juries, the piano player, seeming to awaken after a refresh- 
ing nap, began to bang “If I Knock the L Out of Kelly.” 
Moreover, the piano player (I almost said musician) es- 
caped and is still at large. . 
R. Ross Rivey, Oberlin, Kas. 





Ahoy, Mate! 


N “The Slacker,” Metro, the sailor enters the house 
with his hat on and his trousers pressed. I never knew 
it was the correct thing to wear a hat in the house and 
certainly no sailor wears creases in his trousers! 
E. S. P., Daytonia, Fla. 


Who’s Your Tailor? 


Anna—You Oughta Know! 


N “The Brand of Satan” I saw a woman spend several 

minutes shrinking into a wall as a brute prepared to at- 
tack her when, had she been properly desperate, she might 
have gotten out the door. In the same picture another 
woman stood silently by and emoted while the brute 
strangled her father. Then she flopped down on her dead 
father, allowing the murderer to take a notion to drag her 
off to his den, which was accomplished with very little 
protest. I have seen this sort of thing so often in pictures 
that I wonder if that “eternal feminine” stuff isn’t being 
overworked. Are women really so utterly stupid in a 
crisis? 

ANNA M. Baucu, Indianapolis. 
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We'll Supply a “Photoplay” 
ELL me—why is an art director? In “The Spreading 
Dawn” the A. D. suffered to be plastered perfectly 
good study lamps and those awful pedestals all over the 
set for a Civil War picture. It’s a puzzle to me. And 
did they use glaring headlines in the papers in those days? 
Well, rather not! At that rate, the photoplay world 
erm =] should show me, ere I die, at least 
Fis two per-fect-ly good victrolas, sev- 





} {( -2:) , eral Big Bens and a few copies 
é 4 é‘ i , of “Photoplay” i ia phy 

! Hs j a 1 R. E. Larson, Green Bay, Wis. 
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Maybe a “Sub” Was After Him 
N “When a Man Sees Red” featuring William Farnum, 
Jewel Carmen sails away from the South Sea island in 


the millionaire’s yacht, bound for home. The next day 
Sutton, captain and owner of the sailing vessel, hoists an- 
chor and sails for home. Later, Farnum, with the help of 
one man and a rowboat, starts off in pursuit of Sutton. 
He becomes marooned on a tropical island. Sometime 
after the millionaire’s yacht is wrecked during a storm; 
Jewel is picked up by Sutton and some days later he casts 
her off on the same island that Farnum exists upon. Queer, 
isn’t it. how William rowed rings around the modern yacht 
and the sailing vessel? Of course, he was a desperate man, 
but— ELMER E. NIgEBURGER, Chicago. 


“Where There’s Fire There Must be Smoke” 
N “The Girl in the Dark’ Carmel Myers is shown to the 
room she is to occupy for the night. She turns on the 
electric light, also the lamp, and when lighted, the lamp 
smokes. Since when does smoke come from electricity? 
3ELLE Dare, N. Y. C. 


Why Not—if Your Wife’s in Danger? 

N an episode of “Vengeance and the Woman,” the hero 

has his leg badly injured when it is caught in a wolf- 
trap. Although the doctor says he cannot use the leg for 
a couple of weeks, five minutes later when he sees his wife 
in danger, he suddenly starts on a run that would turn 
“Doug” green with envy. 

EpituH Co.Liins, Winnipeg. 
Lost: Some “Lingerie” 
HERE did dear old Spottiswood Aitkin capture the 
“lingerie” in the abduction scene of Mary Miles 
Minter’s “Beauty and the Rogue’? And at what point in 
the chase did he—ahem—lose them? When awakened by 
the noise of the abduction, he rushes down stairs in his 
night shirt and seemingly nothing else. Getting his gun 
and his derby hat, he joins others in the chase. During the 
hunt—without once stopping—we suddenly see Mr. Ait- 
kin’s legs draped in “lingerie” to the ankles. Then—they 
must have hindered his running or something, for he lost 
them in the shuffle as he arrived at the end of the chasc 
clad only in the w. k. night shirt. 
M. C., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Probably a Local Shower 

RECENTLY saw little Zoe Ray in “The Silent Lady.” 

During the action of the story a furious storm is sup- 
posed to be in progress along the coast. An American rev- 
enue cutter is trying to make a landing. Great distress 
and all. Then we suddenly see a tramp steamer resting 
peacefully on the bosom of a sunlit bay. 

Harry Corey, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


| Mother Is Many Things 
N “Wanted, a Mother” I saw the ad “Wanted, a 
Mother” classified under the heading ‘Bookkeepers 
Wanted, etc.” EpnA M. A. C., Newark. 


Should Furnish Gas Masks 

RECENTLY visited a new picture palace in a large 

western city, seating about 5,000, meaning the picture 
palace. I noticed a pungent and hazy atmosphere, tried 
to struggle along in spite of it, finally got up, turned 
around and walked right out again. There were sundry 
glowing spots in the circumambient gloom and, well—back 
in Wales, as a small boy, I had been fed up on tales of corpse 
candles. Why do they—the exhibitors—permit this heavy 
incense stuff? Ifa picture lacks atmosphere, must he pro- 
vide it? STRAIGHT AIR CRANK, Berkeley, Calif. 


Bill Doesn’t Like to be Rushed, y’Know 

NOTICED a very careless detail in Mr. Hart’s “Wolves 

of the Rail.” Bill arrives on the three o’clock train 
and when he gets into the station the clock on the wall 
registers two o'clock. Did it take Bill twenty-three hours 
to get into the station, or is this just some freak of the 
daylight saving plan? 

H. M. Krneston, Ontario. 


Poor Quality, Perhaps 


r “Sunshine Nan,” Nan’s father attempts suicide by 
hanging himself to the gas jet. When he jumps from 
the chair on which he was standing his weight pulls the 
fixture from the ceiling. Gas is usually very asphyxiating, 
but in this case no one noticed the escaping gas at all. 
T. S. Crawrorp, Portland, Ore. 
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Give Us Less Silver Threads 

WOULD like to know why the parents of all the char- 

acters in the movies are made to look so very old? It 
would seem so much more naturai if they were, say twenty- 
five or thirty years their senior, instead of fifty years as 
they usually are. I can only recall one picture—The 
Great Secret’”—wherein the mother was about the right 
and sensible age for her daughter. In the “Avenging 
Trail” and in Olive Thomas’ “Indiscreet Corrinne” the 
girl’s parents were at least twenty years too old. I noticed 
this same fault in the case of Beverly Bayne’s mother in 
“The Voice of Conscience,” and Carlyle Blackwell’s mother 
and brother in “The Good For Nothing.” Goodness 
knows! we get old fast enough in real life. 

Mrs. R. C. Epwarps, College Park, Ga. 




















By years ago the gentleman who is 
throwing the bronc herewith, and (at 
left above) pictured with Roy Stewart, was 
boss of the cowpunchers at Miller Brothers’ 
Ranch, Bliss, Okla. The proprietors of the 
outfit decided to import a cameraman and 
make a movie of their annual roundup; 
and that was the beginning of the down- 
fall of Cliff Smith. Now he directs Roy 
Stewart in Triangle Westerns, owns several 
ranches of his own, drives his own car, and 
wears the same size sombrero. 
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lv ARY THURMAN used to be a school-teacher, but she has completely 
recovered. Mack Sennett discovered her and, judging from box office reports, 
Mary's comedies prove that Mack is some little Columbus. 
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ARVEL RAE of the Mack Sennett-Paramount comedies, is an accomplished 
athlete—rides, plays tennis, golfs, drives her own car, reads George Barr 


McChambers, and oh, ves—she swims. 


















































“0 this is Hawaii!” said Sessue 

Hayakawa. Above, with the na- 
tive population of Clopuna, Hawaii, 
who helped the George Melford and the 
Lasky company make “‘Hidden Pearls.” 








ESSUE says those song-writers are all wrong; he didn’t see a single ukulele. Left, 
uvth Peggy Aldrich, who is blond, and Margaret Loomis, who is brunette. Mrs. 
Aldrich is the wife of a former L. A. moving picture man. Right—Margaret Loomis, 
with a Hawaiian Princess. And here we've been saving our money for a trip to Hono- 
lulu 
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“TE © was a bold bad man, was this. daring desperado.” Jane Novak and Lambert 
Hillyer, director, seem to think that just because Bill Hart sang that song in 
“The Virginian” ten years ago, is no reason why he should sing it now. 
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OOR Marguerite Clark! All she does is act poor little poor girls who, with their 
canaries, are driven by cruel uncles out into the storm. J. Searle Dawley is 
ne the atmosphere. 





























ALLULAH BANKHEAD is a candidate for screen stardom. Only sixteen, she 
is the daughter of Congressman Wm. B. Bankhead, and the granddaughter of 
Senator John H. Bankhead. The town of Tallulah in Alabama was named after her. 
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UCILLE ZINTHEO, PHOTOPLAY’S Beauty and Brains girl, is now a mem- 

s ber of the Lasky Company. She has an important part in J. Stuart Blackton’s 

“Missing,” and plays with Wallace Reid in another war story, “The Firefly of 
France.” 
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HIS looks like the final scene in Norma Talmadge’s new picture, just before 
Eugene O’Brien lifts her chin and—oh, you know. But it’s only the beginning 
ot “By Right of Purchase,” another of those bought-and-paid-for drammers. 
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|| Whata Word Who so subtle as David ascribe the stigma of profiteering to them; yet he 

| | Will Do. Belasco? In a very long we thought long thoughts when a star an- | 

| || magazine article recently he nounced his income tax to be—you know | 

||! said: “Drama is life, while the screen is des- what. 




















tined always to remain a cold picture of life.” 

Mark the word “cold.” Why “cold,” Mr. 
Belasco? Can a picture of life, vivid with 
movement, be cold? What does Mr. Belasco 
mean by “cold,” anyhow? So throughout page 
after page of meaningless twaddle, wherein this 
greatest of American producers makes a spec- 
tacle of himself before gods and men, speaking 
in ponderous generalizations of things concern- 
ing which he has, obviously, almost no know- 
ledge. Any “props” in the meanest of studios 
could tell him in a dozen words why his high- 
flown theories of how he would make pictures 
are not merely basically unsound, but ridiculous. 

For Mr. Belasco, the theatrical producer, we 
have the highest regard. But his views upon 
moving pictures are about as valuable as ours 
would be on the best manner of raising alli- 
gator pears in Thibet. And when the pro- 
ducer of “Polly With a Past” speaks so unctu- 
ously of the spiritual qualities inherent in 
drama, we who have just seen “Hearts of the 
World” will surely be permitted to smile, unre- 
buked. 

But the funniest thing of all about it is that 
Mr. Belasco has built his entire reputation upon 
the very thing which displeases him in moving 
pictures —and he apparently has been seeing 
extremely bad pictures—namely, the close 
adherence to physical outlines of life. We hope 
Mr. Belasco did not actually write the article, 
but merely signed it out of his kindness of 
heart, to oblige a needy friend. 


e 
Mr. Motion pay heed to the voice of the 


Picture small town. The manufacturers 
Producer: of great national staples never 

‘ overlook these smaller com- 
munities. 


We are indebted to Miss Edith Leonard of 
Boone, Iowa, for this clear exposition of the 
case: 

“Now I am tempted to air a grievance— 
that of many citizens of Boone, and, I surmise, 
other average towns of 12,000 or less inhabi- 
tants. 

“For the last six months we have not been 
permitted to enjoy the later triumphs of certain 
screen celebrities, viz., Farnum, Hart, Ray, Fair- 
banks, Clark, Marsh, and Pickford; because 
their commodity, like three parts of earth’s 
other delightful things, has ‘gone up,’ and can 
no longer be made to pay in these smaller 
centers. 

“We have come to love these vivid personal- 
ities after long acquaintance and are loathe to 


“Now, Mr. Editor, who is responsible for 
this condition; is it a just or inevitable one; or 
is there any redress of grievance? The war 
can’t be wholly to blame, for this upward trend 
was becoming very marked before we became 
belligerent. 

“In these gloomy times and with the limited 
choice of diversions in towns of moderate 
dimensions, is it not hard, when we seek en- 
trance to our Palace of Dreams, to be turned 
away or bored with unreal illusions and gro- 
tesque ribaldry? Real photoplay devotees are 
not satisfied with second-class productions and 
I predict there will soon be a general loss of 
interest and consequent falling off in business 
if these conditions are allowed to prevail. 

“Will you not give some attention to this 
matter?” 
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Emphasis. With a vague idea of emphasizing, 
writers of subtitles now underline 
so many words that they would obtain more 
emphasis by the simpler process of underlining 
everything except the words they really do want 
to emphasize. 
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Competition J. A. Berst, formerly head of 
Can’t be Killed. American branch of Pathé, is 

not ordinarily an alarmist — 
he has been too long in the picture business, he 
is too wise a head —and he has seen the in- 
dustry weather its biweekly “grave crisis” for 
more than two decades. Yet he issued a warn- 
ing recently, that “a certain organization of pro- 
ducers and distributors” was attempting to 
create a monopoly by forcing exhibitors to sign 
five-year contracts for its pictures. Mr. Berst 
says that unless exhibitors retain their inde- 
pendence, Pathé and other producers will be 
forced to discontinue making features. 

All wrong, Mr. Berst. You can no more 
create a monopoly in anything where the creative 
genius of man is concerned, than you can tie 
the wind to your gatepost or stop the sun from 
shining. The whole trouble with the argument, 
as well as with many others advanced from 
time to time by the business men of pictures, is 
that they do not realize how unimportant their 
part of the business really is. Only two men in 
pictures count-—the man with the idea, and the 
man who pays his admission price to the theatre 
to enjoy it. Let every picture theatre be burned 
down, let every exchange be destroyed, every 
studio, every foot of film, and, let every man 
who has anything to do with pictures today be 
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killed in the war, and inside of two months we 
will be seeing pictures again, because we want 
them. 

Not only that, but we want the best you 
can make, and if we don’t get it from one com- 
pany, we’re not going to pause long to ask how 
long a contract it has with the theatre we 
usually attend. And some bright young man 
is going to see the situation at a glance, and 
build another theatre where we can get the 
good pictures. A good picture can always find 
a theatre, and the better the picture the more 
money it will bring to its producer. 

There is too much talk of manipulation. 
The curse of the whole business, the thing that 
is holding back the photodrama more than any 
other one element from reaching its full fruit- 
age, is that so many of the men who have the 
power of life and death have not the first 
appreciation of the fact that they are dealing in 
art, and not in coal oil. And never yet has any 
art been monopolized. So it is only in the 
companies where they sneer at the word art 
that there need be any fear of the consequences 
of combinations, long contracts, program book- 
ing, chain theatres, or any of the dozen other 
matters which have to do only with business, 
and affect neither the mind which creates nor 
the demand which pays the bills. 
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W here the 
Money Goes. 


William A. Brady’s press agent 
has sent out a story boasting 
that Mr. Brady used 100,000 feet 
of film in making a certain picture which is only 
eight reels, or 8,000 feet long. Imagine a dress- 
maker bragging that her customer had been 
compelled to supply her with sixty yards of silk 
to make a dress containing only five yards of 
the material. Still they say it is the rapacity of 
stars that is driving producers to the poorhouse. 

Remember—it is not merely the cost of the 
film, the celluloid itself, which makes this waste 
appalling. Because twelve times as much film 
as necessary was used, twelve times the neces- 
sary salaries of players and mechanics, twelve 
times all the necessary overhead cost are in- 
volved. 

Asmall percentage of waste is unavoidable 
about the same percentage as in dressmaking. 
But if producers would spend more money in 
perfecting their scenarios before they begin work 
in the studio, production costs could be re- 
duced anywhere from one-half to nineteen- 
twentieths. This is a mathematical fact, known 
to almost everyone in the picture business, yet 
not more than two or three companies are put- 
ting it into practice. The others either ignore 
the waste or brag about it. 

This may seem to be none of our business. 
Our business, as we have conceived it, however, 
is to stimulate and encourage better pictures. 
The waste system inevitably produces bad pic- 
tures. 





We do not believe that Mr. Brady’s press 
agent’s story is literally true. We do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Brady is such a bad business man. 
But it is typical of certain phases of the picture 
industry that such a condition as this is con- 
sidered a boast of thoroughness rather than a 
confession of shortsightedness. 
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Realism vs. Taking their cue from the Euro- 
Shin pean-guided literary critics in 

* American magazines, critics of the 
moving picture seem determined to look upon 
the happy ending as something which is inevit- 
ably banal. They delight in phrases like “The 
customary happy ending is not dragged in.” 
They do not seem to understand that in every 
branch of art there are two avenues of expres- 
sion—realism and idealism— neither one being 
greater than the other, but both being coexistent 
and a matter of choice for the artist. The 
moving picture addresses itself principally to 
the masses, the people who believe in democracy 
and equality, and not to the students of curious 
psychological phenomena. To these people, 
life itself is sufficiently real. Art must give 
them a contrast. So the picture is idealistic. 
The happy ending is a symbol to them of their 
own faith and their own desires. It prepon- 
derates in pictures because pictures are the first 
form of art which is truly democratic. 
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Two Ways to Recently we learned of a man 
Make Movies who decided to embark in 

moving picture production in 
a large way. He hired a press agent first, than 
a general manager, than a lot of stenographers, 
then rented a splendid suite of offices. Finally 
it occurred to some one that it might be as well 
to have some one around who knew something 
about making pictures, and eventually this was 
done, after about $50,000 had been spent in 
what is technically known as “overhead,” a 
moving picture term for money you can’t poss- 
ible expect to get back. 

Another recent negotiation also came to our 
attention, where a certain capitalist desired to 
exploit a popular star who has not recently 
been on the screen. When they approached 
her, she said, “I must first have a story.” She 
had the story written, and then she said, “Now 
I must find a director.” The director was not 
found when this gem of prose was written, and 
the capitalist is not out, thus far, a single nickle, 
as the star bought the story herself, and will 
keep it in her own possession until producing 
arrangements to suit her can be made. 

We leave it to the discerning reader to de- 
cide which of these two enterprises is the more 
likely to give to the screen interesting and 
valuable productions. 
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| A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Randolph 
Bartlett 


into a picture called “Let’s Get a Divorce;” 


| 

| Sardou’s “Divorcons’’ has been done exquisitely 
i 

1} 

|| Billie Burke and John Miltern head the cast. 
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ACH day brings us nearer to the time when all 
intelligent producers of moving pictures will be 
compelled to realize that plot is secondary to theme, 

and that, since there are comparatively few 
dramatic themes in all the world, treatment and character 
must be the main avenues of admission to the public 
interest. One ingenious dissector of literature has written 
a book proving that there are only thirty-six possible 
dramatic situations. This is unimportant, if true. For 
while the situation of the hero abducting the heroine at 
the altar where she is about to be married against her will, 
may always be essentially the same, the story of that 
abduction as told by Sir Walter Scott in “Lochinvar” bears 
little resemblance to the 
tale when it concerns a 
fashionable couple of today 
who escape their irate rela- 
tives in a high-power car. 
Still, we chafe at this 
repetition when it is not 
reproduced in colors new, 
just as we object to a long 
row of houses, each of the 
same shape and hue as its 
neighbor, though we may 
be very fond of the folk 
within. We demand the 
same variety of life, of per- 
sonal relations, of friend- 
ships, of everything that 
goes to make up existence. 






In us there is 


A sense fastidious, hardly 











Hence it is obvious that the play’s the thing only when, 
by some new twist of treatment, some new interpreta- 
tion of character, it is given the appearance of novelty, 
though its theme may be as old as the book of Genesis, 
from which, after all, most drama is taken. This is 
why it is necessary that the genius of the scenario writer 
must be developed, given free rein, encouraged, and not 
held down to the physical requirements of hand-made 
stars. This is why the genius of stars must be developed, 
given free rein, encouraged, and not held down to the 
mechanical requirements of hack-written scenarios. 

The scenario and the star—these two alone make the 
picture. And the scenario writer of tomorrow will not be 
the novelist or the drama- 
tist of yesterday, but a 


+) 
) modeller in a new clay. 
His day is not yet. The 


producer has yet to realize 
that the scenario genius 
must eventually bear the 
same relation to his organ- 
ization as the dramatist 
does to theatre, and bs 
stimulated by a similar per- 
centage of reward for suc- 
cess. When the day of 
that realization arrives I 
shall not be forced to con- 
fess, as I am this month, 
that but few productions 
recently reviewed display 
a high degree of imagina- 
tion, or even ingenuity in 
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“Mile. Paulette” is a pretty, romantic comedy of a summer resort; Claire 
Anderson and Wallace MacDonald do the honors. 
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“The Shenae Lie” is one of the eng Bluebirds of the month, because 
of Carmel Myers’ beauty and the acting of herself and Kenneth Harlan. 
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In “Rich Man, Poor Man” seminar Clark piles her curls high sal 


is a romantic miss with Richard Barthelmess as a delightful lover. 
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“Rose o’ Paradise” has a real all-star cast; here are three members, 
Bessie Barriscale, Howard Hickman and Edythe Chapman, especially 
Miss Chapman. 


sheer glaring light of her goodness, and so on. The scenic 
magnificence of this production is fascinating. It looks 
as if it had been photographed at the scene of that fabled 
battle, where the Titans hurled whole mountains at the 
gods. 


LET’S GET A DIVORCE—. Paramount 


Sardou’s *‘Divorcons” has been done exquisitely into a 
picture story called “Let’s Get a Divorce,” by John Em- 
erson and Anita Loos, but the somewhat listless acting of 
Billie Burke would have made the production watery, 
only for the vitality of the art of John Miltern and Armand 
Kalisz, the latter a newcomer to the screen. ‘This is, 
probably, only a lapse on Miss Burke’s part, as “Arms 
and the Girl” and “The Land of Promise” both gave hints 
of achievement. The theme, that of a husband who wins 
back the affection of a romance-obsessed wife by giving 
her her head, is handled with extreme delicacy. A trav- 
esty on the “knight and ladye fair” in the introductory 
episode is delicious. 


THE WHITE MAN’S LAW—Paramount 


‘The White Man’s Law” has a plot of unusual orig- 
inality and interest. The motive is cleverly typified by 2 
minor character flitting across the background of the story, 
a white man outcast by his fellow whites in Sierra Leone 
because he had violated the strict code which protects 
the few good women of these exotic trading posts. This 
is the law referred to in the title. Sessue Hayakawa is 
starred, but it is a story in which all the principles are 
important, and all brilliantly cast. Jack Holt, Florence 
Vidor, Joseph Swickard, Hayakawa himself, and Director 
James Young for maintaining the atmosphere of the edge 
of the jungles—unite in making this picture distinctive. 
Mr. Young’s directing occasionally harks back to the old- 
fashioned Shakespearean school of acting, but he atones 
for this by his creation of beautiful and meaningful 
pictures. And the occasional stretches of thin ice are 
skimmed cleverly, without the least suggestion of break- 
ing through. 


UP THE ROAD WITH SALLIE—Select 


Constance, the sunshine child of the Talmadge family, 
is rapidly acquiring that deftness which alone makes com- 
edy. In “Up the Road with Sallie” she is a delightful 
mischief-maker. She kidnaps a willing aunt (this seems 
to be an aunt month) and finds romance for two. It is 
well to remember that William D. Taylor directed this 
picture. Mr. Taylor has the real comedy sense. Norman 
Kerry is pleasingly present. 


WITH NEATNESS AND DISPATCH—Metro 


If Francis X. Bushman will continue in the comedy 
vein of “With Neatness and Dispatch,” which he began 
with “Red, White and Blue Blood” and “The Brass 
Check,” he will make a more important place for himself 
in filmdom than he ever occupied as a mellow-dramatic 
actor. Beverly Bayne appears as a young woman who 
needs the aid of a burglar in her aunt’s (hello, another 
aunt!) Adamless Eden. Mr. Bushman pretends to be a 
reformed burglar. It is hilarious. June Mathis and 
Luther Reed provided a brilliant scenario, glistening with 
sparkling titles. 


RIDERS OF THE NIGHT—Metro 


Viola Dana is never so charming as when, in serious 
drama, she has occasion to express the comic spirit of the 
trifles of life. In “Riders of the Night” she is a pathetic 
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child, browbeaten by her aunt (what, another aunt!) and 
yet through all the perils of the scenario, she retains a 
wistful humor. There is tense drama in this story 
and swift movement, the best Dana picture since “Blue 
Jeans.” 


AN ALIEN ENEMY—Paralta 


Believing herself of German birth, a young woman is 
torn between obedience to her supposed grandfather and 
her innate love of America, with what result can be im- 
agined. This is the theme of “An Alien Enemy.” Louise 
Glaum is the girl. For Monte Katterjohn’s scenario, 
little can be said. He has followed all the mechanics 
of war melodrama, but the excellence of the pro- 
duction, and Miss Glaum’s sincerity lift it from common- 
placeness. 


ROSE O’ PARADISE—Paralta 


Here is what I call an all star cast: Bessie Barriscale, 
Norman Kerry, Howard Hickman, Edythe Chapman, 
David M. Hartford. These players carry the story of 
‘Rose o’ Paradise,” the tale of the adventures of a per- 
secuted heiress, and their acting redeems a drama con- 
structed upon such theories as that if one kitten is funny, 
three will be three times as funny. Miss Chapman as a 
stern woman with a soft heart does what I regard as the 
finest acting of her entire career, and I can remember when 
she played ingenues. Miss Barriscale is exquisite in her 
rags. Had the story been constructed with genius equal 
to that of the players, this would have been one of the 
classics of the year, or any year. As it stands, it is still 
a joy, full of tender humor and whimsicality. 


MR. FIX-IT—Artcraft 


Douglas Fairbanks seems to be groping. In “Mr. Fix-It” 
he offers a thin imitation of the sort of things John Emer- 
son and Anita Loos used to create for him, with a curious, 
ramble-scramble fight thrown in for good measure. This 
is neitcr flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. There is an 
attempt at a satiric theme, the unstarching of a stiff- 
necked family of aristocrats by transplanting into its 
midst a small horde of waifs, but the whole thing is too 
obviously strung together to exploit the familiar Fairbanks 
bag of tricks. And now I expect I shall receive a deluge 
of letters from prototypes of the president of the Des 
Moines Pickford Marching Club, telling me that I am a 
boob and ought to know by now that all the public wants 
is Fairbanks, and the story makes no difference. All 
right—then go to see “Mr. Fix-It.” 


A DOG’S LIFE—Chaplin 


After months of retirement Charlie Chaplin comes back 
with the best comedy he has ewer made, “A Dog’s Life.” 
It is the first picture on his famous million-dollar con- 
tract, and proves that he is entitled to the money. Mr. 
Chaplin is the one buffoon in pictures who imparts into 
his most hilarious moments, recognizable human einotions. 
The outstanding novelty of the picture is a common, mon- 
grel pup. 


UNCLAIMED GOODS—Paramount 


“Unclaimed Goods” has a plot with an original twist. 
A girl is shipped to a mining camp by express C. O. D., 
and when she arrives the consignee is unable to pay the 
freight, so the bad man of the story tries to force the 
express agent to sell her at auction, according to the rules 
of the company. Too closely examined, the idea will 
not hold water, but it is neatly done, with Vivian Martin 
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Louise Glaum’s sincerity lifts “An Alien Enemy” out of the common- 
placeness which might have been its fate, because of the ordinary scenario. 
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“The Hand at the Window” is that rarest of things, a convincing 
crook play; Margery Wilson is a detective and Joe King a sentimental 
police captain. 
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Constance Talmadge is a delightful mischief-maker in “Up the Road 
With Sallie,” and Norman Kerry is pleasingly present. 
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Edith Storey’s dramatic charm and intensity make “Treasure of the 
Sea” something more than mere melodrama—though it is excellent 
melo at that. 
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Vivian Martin is an express shipment in “Unclaimed Goods,” a story 
with an entirely original twist. 
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Beverly Bayne hires a burglar in “With Neatness and Dispatch,” an- 
other of the highly entertaining Bushman-Bayne farce melodramas. 
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as the charming bit of live stock. It is punctuated with 
gun-play. 


TREASURE OF THE SEA—Metro 


Melodrama persists as the most popular form of enter- 
tainment. “Treasure of the Sea” is excellent melodrama, 
dealing with the discovery of a wrecked treasure ship. 
Edith Storey, that concentrated bit of dramatic charm and 
intensity, lifts the play out of the rut into which it might 
easily fall. 


THE TWO-SOUL WOMAN—Bluebird 


“The Two-Soul Woman” is a transposition of the story 
of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” with a doctor hypnotising 
an heiress as the principal theme. The original story was 
Gellett Burgess’ “‘The White Cat.” The fable unrolls in- 
terestingly until the final reel, when there occurs an exhi- 
bition of probably the worst acting ever seen on stage or 
silversheet. Yet the production as a whole is one that 
merits encouragement, for with only four principals in 
the cast there is remarkable smoothness and sustained 
interest. Priscilla Dean plays the part of the giz! who 
alternates between good and something approaching evil, 
the double exposures suggesting the transition stage, her 
struggle with herself, being particularly well done. 


THE DANGER GAME—Goldwyn 


Madge Kennedy is one of the few clever farceuses of 
the screen. Having established her as a comedienne, Gold- 
wyn announces her latest picture, “The Danger Game,” 
as a melodrama. Don’t let Goldwyn advertising keep you 
away from one of the few good pictures this firm has 
made. “The Danger Game” is farce—much better farce 
than “Baby Mine” because it has a story, and is not five 
reels of repetition. Madge Kennedy is a confection of 
hilarity, and Tom Moore the best foil she ever had. 


THE BUSY INN—Pathe 


Rabelais, De Maupassant, Boccaccio, Fielding—these 
are big names in world literature. But no sane or decent 
person would offer them to children. Yet the literature 
of the world would be much the poorer had these men 
never written. The answer is—keep them away from the 
children. But you can’t keep moving pictures away from 
children, or children away from moving pictures. Until 
some means is devised of suiting the audience to the pic- 
ture, productions like “The Busy Inn” should not be dis- 
tributed publicly. It was produced by the Russian Art 
Film company in Moscow, and is like a chapter of Rabelais 
illustrated by Franz Hals. Such art is seldom seen on the 
screen, in all its frank vulgarity. But the company which 
turns such pictures loose upon the American market is a 
munitions plant for the censor army. 


THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK— 


Brenon 


Allegory presents one fundamental difficulty to the pro- 
ducer of photoplays. This is establishing the symbols 
which the characters and incidents represent, and main- 
taining them throughout the story. It is hard to do this 
without numerous explanatory titles, and these clog the 
action. In ‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back” Her- 
bert Brenon endeavored to give to the screen the pure 
thought of the Jerome K. Jerome drama, and while he 
succeeded in doing so, it is less photodrama than a series 
of illustrations of the text. Yet the essense is there, that 
“heavenly love and earthly love are but one love.” Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson plays the role of the Stranger, 
as he did on the stage, and with no less distinction. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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ORIS KENYON is smile entirely sur- 
rounded by girl. 

Or perhaps it might be mcre accurate to 
say that Doris Kenyon is girl completely en- 
veloped in smile. 

This smile is no mere arrangement of the 
features; it is not the invitation with which 
the common or garden girl lures the young 
shepherd of hearts in the spring; it is not the 
pert glance which on Broadway passes for 
flirtation; it is not the dimpled grimace of the 
simp ingenue. 

Beginning with the eyes, this smile first 
manifests itself in a number of delicately 
etched suggestions of crinkles, spreading out 
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from the outer corners of the eyes‘of Doris— 7 . 

little joy-rays from her twin suns of mirth. Z y 
Simultaneously the eyes themselves kindle ] 27 

with mischief and interrogation—her own ap- j = 


WM 


preciation of the humor of the moment and 
her inquiry whether or not you do. 

Then the cheeks of Doris become infected 
with the contagion, cheeks where the bloom of 
girlhood flaunts its splendid banners; and at 
the base of each of these mounts of merri- 
ment a dimple puts a period to the thought. 

Meanwhile the lips of Doris are parted and 
the smile is focused—the picture is complete, 
save for a final little tapping of the toe or 
the expressive fluttering of a hand or two. . 

The thing is done—Doris has smiled. a es sia 
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Doris Kenyon and Mary Roberts Rinehart, author of the story 
in which Miss Kenyon will make her independent stellar debut. 
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John B. O’Brien taketh tea with Miss Kenyon, whom he is conducting in her new celluloid symphony; the reason directors accept 
smaller salaries than stars is that they have the privilege of being photographed taking tea in the stars’ dressing rooms. 
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lays and layers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


the spring many folks go more or 
less crazy. One day it was reported 
that the Metropolitan Opera House would 


be used as a picture theatre at the close 
of the opera season. Of course the thing 
was impractical, as the grand old ark is 


built upon the general lines of grandfa- 
ther’s barn, only with greater optical prob- 
lems. ‘The big laugh, however, came when 
the aristocratic owners of boxes protested 


against this invasion of their sacred pre- 
cincts, to which the New York World 
replied that if these boxholders would 
take the trouble to look at the luxurious 
Rialto or Rivoli, they would see what 


a compliment moving picture patrons 
would be paying the Metropolitan by go- 
ing there at all 


AY TINCHER, 


after all these years 
of inactivity, has allied herself with 
the World Film Corporation. She will 
make her own two-reel comedies in Cali- 
fornia, and the World will distribute 
them. 
ARIE DORO has formed her own 
company and will make several fea- 


ture pictures a year to be released 
through a newly-formed corporation. Miss 
Doro plans to have a well-known director 
in charge and has already made arrange- 
ments for stories written by prominent 
authors. 


AULINE FREDERICK’S contract 
with Paramount expires this summer, 
there was a rumor that she would 
There seems no further 


and 


join Goldwyn 











A representative of the Toto Film Company 
accidentally dropped in one evening where 
they were showing “Cleopatra,” and he 
laughed so hard that he decided to make 
another version and let Dora Rodgers bur- 
lesque “Cleo.” It’s pretty good—but of 
course it isn’t as funny as the first one. 
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By CAL YORK 

















In “Patriotism” there had t to » be a close-up of Bessie Barriscale as Joan of Arc—so close-up that 


only part of her armor would show. 


But Props dressed up her steed in overalls and puttees 
and the photographer moved his camera too far back, and this was the result. 


Director West 


and Cameraman De Vinna in the supporting roles. 


foundation for this report, than that she 
will leave pictures, for a while at least. 
She is going on the stage, it is expected. 
Miss Frederick is now Mrs. Willard Mack, 
and Mr. Mack is now head of the literary 
department of Goldwyn. This fact may 
have contributed also to the rumor men- 
tioned. 


S has been observed, Madame Pe- 

trova is a stickler for realism. This 
had painful results for a member of her 
company in the making of a scene for 
“Patience Sparhawk.” Patience is called 
upon to strangle her stepmother, and so 
ferociously did Petrova attack Mrs. Paul 
Dasher, who was playing the other role, 
that in the heat of the dramatic action, 
Mrs. Dasher was flung against the iron 
rod of a lighting apparatus. Her scalp 
was cut and a doctor had to be called, 
but after three stitches had been taken 
she insisted upon doing the scene again. 


AYMOND McKEE, star of “The Un- 
believer,” is now a Sergeant in the 
Medical Corps of the army. McKee en- 
“sted immediately after finishing the of- 
ficial Red Cross picture, “The Spirit of 


the Red Cross.” 
[? is said Pathe will discontinue the pro- 
ducing of features, having already 
taken steps to release Frank Keenan, 
Fannie Ward, and Bryant Washburn. 
Gladys Hulette’s contract expired some- 
time ago. Bessie Love left Pathe the 
first of May. Her last picture for that 


company was “Carolyn of the Corners.” 
Miss Love at this writing had not de- 
cided whether to accept one of two of- 
fers from big producing concerns, or to 
form her own company. 


ULIUS STEGER is to be director-gen- 
eral for the International Film Com- 
pany, and not for World. Steger, who 
coaxed Anna Case into pictures, will make 


a feature starring the prima-donna, and 
in the meantime is working on a new 
Marion Davies production. 

Mrs. Kate 


| Ndeterven photoplay by 
Corbaley, who won the PHoTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE $1,000 prize story, is “Real 
Folks,” recently completed at the Tri- 
angle Culver City Studio. It is a two- 
reel “situation comedy,” “Mr. Briggs 
Closes the House.” 


N the Metro projection room half a 

dozen men were watching a picture, 
when something went wrong with the 
machine. The operator did not seem to 
be able to fix it. “Just a minute, I’ll fix 
it for you,” said one of the men in the 
projection room, and went into the booth. 


In a minute the machine was running 
smooth and true again. The man who 
fixed the machine was R. A. Rowland. 


president of the Metro company. Moral: 
One of the ways to get to be president 
of a corporation, is by knowing more 
about the little job than the man who 
holds that job and by not refusing to 


stoop and tackle the little job. 
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is reported that Constance Talmadge 
has received repeated offers from man- 
agers who wish to obtain her services for 
the stage. The funny part of it is, these 
managers all disagree as to what parts 
she is best fitted to portray. One told 
her she was a comedienne; another was 
sure that farce was her forte. The third 
said she was a dramatic actress. And now 
Constance is all bewildered. No, she'll 
not accept any of them. 








ISS LILLIAN COOK, last seen as 

Fairy Berylune in “The Blue Bird,” 
died last month, at the age of nineteen. 
Miss Cook was one of the best-known 
screen ingenues, and was with World Pic- 
tures for three years. 


OTHER MARY MAURICE, the 
grand old lady of the films, is dead. 
She expired at the home of relatives in 
Port Carbon, Pa., where she came to re- 
cover from a long illness which seized her 
after she had completed her work in “Over 
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Getting Irving Cummings nominated for governor nearly wrecked the World studio at Ft. Lee, the -_ : \ itagraph 5% a picture. Sh 
but it had to be done to lead up logically to the close-up with Barbara Castleton at the end of was born in 1844 and in the course ol a 

“The Heart of a Girl.” long stage career played with Edwin 


Booth, Lawrence Barrett, John T. McCul- 
AURICE TOURNEUR now has his nized the eminent jurist. “What an ex- lough, and Joseph Jefferson. Since 1910, 
own company After finishing cellent judge!” she retorted, and gave him she has been known as Vitagraph’s “screen 
Ibsen’s “A Doll's House,” an Artcraft pic- one of her best smiles mother.” 
ture with Elsie Ferguson, Mr. Tourneur a-——— seieinenoeccmannaatt 
decided to direct his own pictures, work- 
ing in his own studio, choosing his own 
scenarios, and making his own casts; in 
short, from now on he will be artistically 
independent. His first production will 
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be “Sporting Life,” from an old Drury a> ‘ 
Lané Theatre success 1 is 
| 5%, . wW 
OHN EMERSON, who underwent a se- - ” se ne 
rious operation in New York recently, 
is now completely recovered. After a 


rest of a few weeks, the director will be- 
gin work in collaboration with Miss Anita 
Loos on a Paramount production. 


ACK PICKFORD has joined the navy. 

He was assigned to the intelligence de- 

partment and given the task of censoring 
films for export. 


EORGE BAKER, Metro’s West Coast 
director-general, was discussing the 
reason why certain film stars, once hav- 
ing left the leadership of a certain master 
of film craft who created them, seemed 
to have lost considerable of their acting 
ability and, in consequence, much of their 








popularity. 
“T heard a story the other day that ex- 
plains it,” he said. “A famous Pennsyl- 





vania political boss had been deserted by 
one of his lieutenants who was seeking 
to set up his own machine. 

“Let him try,’ the boss said, when he 
heard of the other’s plans. ‘It’s true 
that I taught him all he knows,—but I 
didn’t teach him all J know.’ 


RANCES FORD is starring in his own 
serial, a patriotic narrative called 
“Berlin via America.” 


EARL WHITE was watching the mili- 
tary maneuvers at the Army and 
Navy exhibition at Madison Square Gar- se 
den. In the ners box was . well-known The Big Three snapped in Philadelphia on their tour for the Third Liberty Loan. he is 
judge. He saw Miss White and exclaimed making a speech and seems to think it’s pretty good himself; Mary registers admiring interest 
to a friend: “What a beautiful woman!” in Doug’s oratory, apparently, while poor lil’ Chariie is standing off all alone and looking kinda 
Miss White heard. She turned and recog- forlorn and neutral. But didn’t they sell the bonds! ; 





























Elya Hastings, the English actress, came to 
this country after many months of war relief 


work over there. She will appear before the 


cameras for Selig. 


LIVE THOMAS complained the other 

day that she was simply all out of 
tears. Her director had made the request 
that she shed a few saline drops over the 
prostrate form of William V. Mong who, 
in times away from the cameras stress, 
raises little piggies and geese, and Olive 
sobbed and sniffled and thought of all the 
saddest things in the world, but nary a 
teardrop would come. 

“Most times,” she said, “I can cry to 
order, but now I think I’m cried out. 
First I was called East by my mother’s 
illness, spent weeks with her at the hos- 
pital at Pittsburgh where she almost died, 
and then Jack”—this being Jack Pickford 
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her husband—‘“enlisted in the aviation 
corps and went to war, and—I’m afraid 
that these bigger things have blotted up 
the tears that once I could give to the 
screen.” 

Whereupon her director, hearing the re- 
mark about Jack, took her to one side 
and began talking to her about what might 
happen to Jack in the war zone. He was 
still bound to have those tears. But he 
failed, even though Olive did faint at 
the railway station when she bade Jack 
good-bye. 

“I’m not afraid. Whatever happens, 
Jack’s doing the thing I would want him 
to do. And I can be brave, too,” she 
said. 


EORGE V. BAKER, the director, and 

Albert Le Vino, scenarioist, were dis- 
cussing daylight saving and how it will 
affect the film industry in the U. S. “And, 
by the way, George,” said Le Vino, “do 
you know who was the first picture di- 
rector?” “No,” replied Baker, “unless 
you mean Noah, when he staged the first 
big animal act on the ark.” “No, it was 
Joshua,” said Le Vino. “Didn’t he com- 
mand the sun to stand still so he could 
take another shot?” 


LANCHE SWEET has at last an- 

swered the call. After an absence of 
over a year, she is again at work, making 
pictures for her own company. Space 
has been rented at the Griffith studio. 
R A. WALSH, the director, had just 

e informed a particularly seedy-look- 
ing applicant that he had a place for 
him, but that a small wardrobe would 
be necessary. 

“How much?” asked the seedy-one du- 
biously. 

“Oh, evening clothes, a walking suit 
or two, a few business suits, an outing suit 
suitable for a Palm Beach affair, a—” 

“Say,” broke in the applicant, “who 
was the author of this story—the Retail 
Clothiers’ Association?” 
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‘This is the house that Jack built, Jack , 

rector, who is trying to look as if he didn’t know he was being photographed. The gentleman 

giving Mr. Smart’s house the up and down is Director Travers Vale who is considering how 
the bungalow will look when built life-size in his next production, “Vengeance. 


balng otherwies Mr. Smart, World Film technical di- 


RALPH INCE is to be Petrova’s per- 
manent director. The actress’ plan 
for changing directors with each picture 
has been set aside because of the complete 
satisfaction with Mr. Ince’s work in pro- 
ducing “Tempered Steel” and “Patience 
Sparhawk.” 


AMERICAN skill in the motion pic- 
ture has been drafted to aid in sav- 
ing the babies of France. The American 
Red Cross has imported a number of 
American educational films; and now the 
peasantry of Normandy, of Champagne, 
and other provinces in the shadow of the 
firing-line are being taught first lessons in 
the care of children, according to modern 
hygienic standards. The Red Cross aims, 
in cooperation with the French author- 
ities, to reduce infant mortality in France 
from 80,000 to 40,000 a year, and is in 
a fair way to do so, thanks partly to the 
campaign of the motion picture. 


LORENCE REED will make features 

exclusively for B. A. Rolfe’s new pro- 
ducing company. Rolfe recently incor- 
porated a concern to make eight pictures 
a year with well-known stars; and Miss 
Reed is the first to be signed. 


ERG. ARTHUR GUY EMPEY of 

“Over the Top” has enlisted with the 
Twenty-seventh Division of the U. S. 
army volunteers. 


LLA NAZIMOVA, EMILY STEV- 

ENS AND ETHEL BARRYMORE 

are returning to the screen, the stage pro- 

ductions in which they appeared having 
ended their runs. 


LYA HASTINGS, the charming young 

English actress and widow of the late 
Lieut. Aubrey Hastings, who was killed 
in action at Verdun, is now working at 
the Selig studios in California. Miss 
Hastings was one of the first of her pro- 
fession to volunteer for service in the 
British Red Cross. For twelve months 
after the death of her husband, she car- 
ried on her hospital work, often being 
on duty for twenty-four hours at a stretch 
in the fourth General Military Hospital 
in London. Broken in health she came 
to this country to recuperate and spent 
some months on a ranch in Wyoming; 
and later became connected with the Es- 
sanay company. Miss Hastings’ work 
there led to her permanent engagement 
with Selig; and big things are expected 
of her in the future. 


REPRESENTATIVE of Enrico Ca- 

ruso is reported as offering him as a 
picture star. The singer’s services may be 
had for one feature durgg the summer 
for $75,000. Don’t push. 


HILE D. W. Griffith was on the 

battle-line in France, he asked a 
poilu what he and his comrades did when 
they went home on furlough. 


“Make ze love,” the Frenchman 
promptly returned. “All ze time make 
ze love. 


“Monsieur,” the soldier went on, his 
eyes twinkling, “war she is terrible, but 
sometimes not so terrible as peace. She 
makes our own wives love us.” 
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It’s Mae Murray made up as a newsy for 
a7 ”” 
her new picture, “ Danger—Go Slow! 
Extra—extra! 


OLEMNLY the notification is issued 

that the Clara Kimball Young pictures 
are in no way connected with the pros- 
pective Blanche Sweet pictures, which are 
to be produced under the management of 
Miss Young’s manager. Less surprising. 
perhaps, in view of recent events, would 
be a notification from Miss Sweet that her 
pictures would have no connection with 
those of Miss Young. 





ANCY PALMER, Howard Chandler 

Christy’s model for his navy recruit- 
ing poster, is breaking into camera range 
in a World subject, “Merely Players,” 
supporting Kitty Gordon. 


URING her two years’ sojourn in 

Sanfa Barbara, Mary Miles Minter 
has participated in every civic event of 
importance, but the recent dedication of 
the hydroplane built at Santa Barbara by 
Alan and Malcolm Loughhead for gov- 
ernment service has impressed her more 
strongly than anything she has ever done 
for war service. Mary broke a bottle of 
water on the prow of the plane and then 
released from a basket six white doves. 


NITA STEWART has gone back to 

work at Vitagraph, her first picture, 
to be ready within a few weeks, being 
“The Mind-the-Paint Girl’ from the play 
by Arthur Wing Pinero. All the differences 
between the company and the star have 
been adjusted, and save that Miss Stewart 
has been lost to the screen for the better 
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part of a year, no one is the worse for 
the experience. 


HIS is Glory! To be kissed by Mar- 

guerite Clark is honor enough for any 
man. But to contract a severe case of 
mumps as a result of the osculatory dis- 
tinction is far above any dreams of 
“Bab’s” silent worshipers. Charles Ayers, 
a lad of Chicago, met Miss Clark during 
the Liberty Loan drive. “Surely I'll give 
you a kiss for a bond,” smiled Miss Clark. 
“But I’ve just had the mumps—aren’t 
you scared?” “Scared? Who? Me?” 
came back the youngster. “No ma’m.” 
And even now he’s glad he kissed her. 


a OMEN AND THE WAR” is the 

working title of D. W. Griffith's 
first Artcraft picture. Among the play- 
ers are Lillian Gish, Robert Harron, and 
George Fawcett, besides such notables as 
Queen Alexandra and David Lloyd- 
George. 


ARGUERITE CLAYTON has trans- 


ferred her blonde loveliness from 
Essanay to Artcraft screens. She is 
George M. Cohan’s leading woman in 


“Hit-the-Trail-Holliday.” Miss Clayton, 
it will be remembered, was “discovered” 
by G. M. Anderson, with whom she played 
in the ‘old “Broncho Billy” westerns. In 
her career witli the Essanay company she 
appeared with success opposite Bryant 
Washburn, Richard Travers, and Sydney 
Ainsworth, and played the leading part in 
a series. 


OW that everything is settled and 

lovely and cooey, there ought to be 
no real harm in letting you in on a little 
matter that almost disrupted, for the time 
being at least, the happy tranquillity of 
the domestic bliss of Wally Reid and his 
wife, Derothy Davenport. 

Wally and Dorothy attended a Red 
Cross benefit at the Hotel Huntington, 
one of Pasadena’s most scrumptious win- 
ter hostelries, and Wally was called upon 

















Lewis-Smith 


Lovely Marguerite Clayton returns to the 

screen with George M. Cohan in “Hit-the- 

Trail-Holliday.” She was formerly with 
Essanay. 

















Marie Dressler is not singing her old favorite, 
“Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl;”’ 
she is returning from a day’s campaign, sell- 
ing Liberty Bonds, the blow that caused the 
droop being “Do you sell thrift stamps?” 


to act as auctioneer. He had auctioned 
off everything within reach and was look- 
ing for new objects to offer and new 
pocketbooks to conquer, when someone 
passed him up a genial bull pup that dem- 
onstrated its gentleness and affectionate 
disposition by poking a salivary tongue 
in the auctioneer’s face. 

Wally’s eyes were for the crowd, not 
for the dog, when he raised the animal 
aloft and called attention to its beauty. 

He saw that his wife was making frantic 
motions to him, but he interpreted these 
as meaning that he should hold the dog 
for a large and specially spectacular sale. 
As the price ran up, Miss Davenport's 
gesturing became more violent. When 
the price reached $1,600, and Wally yelled 
“Sold!” he heard a faint shriek come from 
his fond helpmate’s direction. 

He had, if you must know and haven't 
already suspected, sold his wife’s own bull 
pup. And, he had to buy it back! And 
what is worse, he himself had given the 
pup to her on her last birthday. 


ONA LISA, as a picture star, flivved 

even before her first picture was 
completed. The Balboa studios have 
closed because of financial difficulties; 
and H. M. Horkheimer’s lovely plans 
for his new star—who, you know, was to 
fire the industry—were all wasted. It’s 
a shame. 

(Continued on page 106) 








































TELL ye, a picture like that learns a person some- 
thing.” 

Thus the head of the house, returning from the 
little show around the corner, waters another weed 
in the hard row the public school teacher must hoe. 

For these wise paternal words again impress upon the 
tow-headed young son of the family the hopelessness and 
boredom which he finds in his schoolroom, where the 
teacher is trying to “learn him something.” If some folks 
can stay away from school and still learn things, why, he 
ponders, must he make a daily hegira to the Sahara of the 
schoolroom and attempt to absorb such facts as “the epigea 
repens or trailing arbutus is found in the northern New 
England states, Upper Michigan and other locations in the 
same latitude,” and similar abstractions? 

Yes, father said something. 

While taupe-headed William is in school endeavoring to 
secure some permanent impressions from abstract type, his 
brother Hank, who quit school to work in the tannery, is 
taking in the picture shows and absorbing vivid fact after 
fact driven into his mind by the graphic power of the screen. 

Willie is learning enough of the fourth dynasty of King 
Ethelbert of the Visigoths to be able to evaporate some of 
it into words when he recites. Hank is learning what is 
going on in Europe right now. Hank can talk about the 
modern war; but Willie can’t. Who considers the troubles 
of the Visigoths when ten million modern Huns are tear- 
ing at the gates of civilization? 

But Hank learns many other things in the theater 
that should be learned in the school. The screen’s 
refreshing and powerful presentation of facts in _his- 
tory, literature, sociology, engineering, zoology, botany, 
commercial geography, nature study and many other 
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Education 


A department of service in 
motion picture to one of its 


Ask This Department 


. For information concerning motion pictures 
for all places other than theatres. 


. To find for you the films suited to the pur- 
poses and programs of any institution or 
organization. 


. Where and how to get them. 


. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. (Send 
stamped envelope). 


. How to secure a motion picture machine free 
for your school, church, or club. 


Address: Educational Department 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 














lines is too well known to mention. 

One of the chief reasons why pub- 
lic school teachers have hard rows to 
hoe is that their tools are mostly of 
the 1800 model. Education is just 
beginning to recognize in a real 
} way the power of the screen. 
Learning’s attitude has bcen 
like that of a blind man remain- 
ing indifferent when a strange 
visitor comes and offers 
him sight. The 
supreme 


“Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” becomes more Se 
visible, and therefore the more —e 
impressive to the young mind, = 
when “done” intomoving pictures. 


teacher is here. But few edu- 
cators have as yet given her the 
whole hearted welcome she deserves. 

On the other hand, a large number of 
educational institutions are rapidly realiz- 
ing that the motion picture is education’s great- 
est aid since the birth of the art of printing. These 
institutions are recalling their manners and are of- 
fering the powerful and brilliant newcomer a real place 
among their aides. 

Few are the colleges and universities now unequipped 
for motion pictures. Fifty per-cent of the normals, pri- 
vate schools and high schools use films, with more secur- 
ing equipment every day. The public schools are gather- 
ing the machines as fast as they can find the necessary 
handful of cash. One of the larger cities of the middle 
west has passed a rule requiring a motion picture booth 
to be included in the specifications of all future school 
buildings. 

Psychologists agree that eighty-seven per cent of the 
knowledge contained in the average human mind comes 
through the eye. And in appeal to the vision the screen 
stands far in advance of all previous forms of education. 

















al Films 


the application of the 
greatest fields of usefulness 


“IT would rather have one reel of film on certain sub- 
jects than all the teaching one teacher can do in a 
week,” said the principal of a school to the writer last 
week. Some day that remark will be accepted by every 
teacher and educator in the land. 

“T can teach every subject in the public schools with 
motion pictures except grammar,” said Thomas Edison, 
six years ago, “and I don’t care whether grammar is 
taught or not.” Having taught grammar, we agree 
with Edison on both scores. 

Because of the fact that educators have not as yet 
made a strong demand for motion pictures constructed 
expressly for teaching purposes, not a great deal of 
progress has been made along 

















“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” evokes a different answer on the 

modern dairy farm. The “pretty milk maid” is usually a man adeptive in 

handling machinery and with a working knowledge of electricity. By such 

films as the Atlas agricultural, from which the above picture is taken, does 
the moving picture aid Uncle Sam in coaxing boys farmward. 





this line. The Lincoln Par- 
ker Company is the pioneer 
in making films for the class- 
room, under the supervision 
of educators. That concern 
now offers film courses in 
geography, nature study, 
history, physiology and hy- 
giene, biology and agricul- 
ture. Other concerns have 
hundreds of educational films 
on these and other subjects, 
including chemistry, physics, 
industry and literature. 

The development in this 
field from now on is bound 
to be rapid in the direction 
of the organization of film 
courses on a pedagogic basis, 
and more and more thinking 
will be done by those inter- 
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ested in the questions of the 
proper relation between the 
screen and the old teaching methods. Professor Judd, 
head of the department of education at the University 
of Chicago and an authority on pedagogy, is very 
much in favor of further development in the middle 


field between purely teaching films for the class-room 


and the entertainment pictures of the 
theater. 

It is this blend of recreation and edu- 
cation in films which most schools 
now desire and most of the films used 
are of that type, such as “Les Mise- 
rables,” “Treasure Island,” & 
“Tvanhoe,”’ and many <4 ah 
other picturized stories, and 
pictures from history, 
travel, nature study and in- 
dustry. 

Around the corner of the 
next decade is a little school 


‘*Les Miserables” is a good 
example of the sort of films 
schools are using in the main 
—a blend of education and 


entertainment. 























What school boy would not give his last cent —- and even his 
) : ‘“ ”- . ‘ 

daddy’s cigar change—to see “Treasure Island” in pictures? It 
has been done---and with children acting the roles. 








house whose pupils are taught by screen and book 
together, and the same thing will happen on up 
the scale, even in the oldest and coldest univer- 
Sity. 
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Places Other Than Theatres 
Now Using Motion Pictures | 





Public Schools Hospitals and Prisons 

Parochial Schools Army and Navy Camps 

Convents and Boarding Red Cross Branches 
Schools 

Colleges and Academies 

Medical Schools 

Universities Private Honies 

Churches Business Firms 

Y. M. C. A.’s and Y.W. Chambers of Commerce 
i. mao State Capitols 

Orphan Homes State Councils of Defense 

Infirmaries and State In- The United States Gov- 
stitutions ernment 


Technical Societies 


| 
Clubs and Organizations | 
Community Houses | 
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PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


The Sixth of a Series of Articles by 
Recognized Leaders of the New Art 


By John Emerson 


and Anita Loos 





HE latest development in the making of the motion 
picture has been in the realm of the so-called sub- 
title. The word ‘sub-title” is a misnomer, and it 
is not quite clear how it crept into the nomenclature 
of the movies. ‘Caption’ would seem to be a more fitting 
word, but “‘sub-title’’ has become so thoroughly established 
in the public mind as well as in the minds of the makers of 
films, that it seems best. to adopt the foundling and let 
it go at that. 
A subtitle consists of a word, phrase, sentence or para- 
graph thrown on the screen to indicate a lapse of time, a 
change of locale, or a description of action 
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In the early days, the ideal motion picture was one in 
which the whole story was told by the action of the scenes 
depicted on the screen, without the use of titles or 
speeches. The pursuit of this ideal, however, soon reduced 
the motion picture to mere pantomime, and greatly nar- 
rowed the range of subjects with which the motion picture 
could deal, and after months of struggle and much weari- 
ness of spirit someone woke up one morning to a realiza- 
tion that the ideal was entirely false, and that the titles 
and speeches could, and should, perform much the same 
function for a motion picture as lines perform for a play. 

After this discovery titles and speeches 





which takes place, as we say in the [>= 








theatre, “off stage,” or in our own medium 

“off the screen.” “The Next Morning” | It is ideas that are in 

is an example of the first type of sub- ||| demand—first, last and 
title, denoting a lapse of time. “At the ||  always—ideas. | 
Home of Senator Johnson” illustrates the i to recognize anidea and | 
second type, indicating a change of locale; | to differentiate it from a 


while “After Many Thrilling Adventures || 
in Which He Outwits the Agents of Black _ |! 
Boris, Alexis Arrives in Vulgaria, Where |} 
he is Acclaimed by His Loyal Subjects,” ||! 
is an example of the third type of sub- 


title describing action which is supposed -§$§-§- >= 


mere incident or a mere 
iH] string of incidents, or 
an incoherent narrative |\4/ 
which has no basic theme. 


=5| began to take their proper place in the 
| construction of the motion picture, and 

‘| we think we are safe in saying that the 
| most marked development in motion pic- 
ture technique during the last two years 
has been along this line. 

At first there was no attempt at literary 
quality in the titles, the idea being that 
| the fewer words used the better. But 
‘1, little by little the value of style in the 
|| writing of titles began to be realized. In 
| 
i 


Learn | 
; 
i} 


this matter the foreign producers were 
much in advance of the Americans, as 





to take place between two scenes, and 
which, for any one of various reasons, it does not seem wise 
or expedient to visualize. 

Inasmuch as there is no special meaning inherent in the 
word “subtitle.” we have in our own work shortened the 
word to “title,” and what is commonly called a “spoken 
title,” we prefer to denote simply by the word “speech.” 
A “speech” is exactly what the word implies, namely: 
something spoken by one of the characters in the photo- 
play, exactly as on the speaking stage. For example, 
Alexis says to the Prime Minister: 

“Is the Princess beautiful?” 

And the Prime Minister replies: 

“Sire, all princesses are beautiful.” 

It is the custom on the screen to enclose spoken titles, 
or “speeches” in quotation marks, though just why the 
quotation marks, is not clear. It is, however, one of 
those customs which had become very firmly rooted, and 
which it is the part of wisdom to accept rather than to 
combat. 


is instanced in the case of ‘“Cabiria,” 
a picture produced at least four years ago, and yet one 
in which the titles, written by one of the greatest of living 
poets, were infused with as fine fire and as great poetic 
fervor as any of his written masterpieces. Gabrielle 
D’Anunzio was the first writer to use the poetic title in 
the motion picture, and while it is true that his titles were 
badly translated in the English version, yet their beauty 
was not by any means entirely lost. 

About this same time David Griffith was experimenting 
with the literary title. He realized that titles gave to the 
screen a voice; they opened up for the photoplay the fields 
of poetic and psychological drama, of fantasy and satire. 
It was in the old Fine Arts Studio, under the guiding hand 
of Frank E. Woods, Mr. Griffith’s able collaborator in the 
production of “The Birth of a Nation” that the literary 
title received its greatest impetus and development. 

The writing of titles is in itself an art and requires just 
as much thought and study as the constructing of the play. 
Titles (we are using the term as inclusive of speeches) 











Photoplay Writing 


should never be written in a style that obtrudes upon the 
illusion of a story. A narrative title should be in the same 
mood as the scene it introduces; it must never jar. The 
shades of meaning in the title must correspond so perfectly 
to the shades of the meaning of the scene in which it is 
inserted, that the audience feels no shock at the change 
from a picture to the written words. We believe as much 
care should be taken in writing the titles as in producing 
the picture itself, and that the ideal picture will be one 
in which the titles are so in harmony with the pictured 
scenes that they flow into each other with 
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it would be well to add a note to this effect at the bottom 
of the synopsis. 

As pictures are made at present, in most cases titling is 
done by the continuity writer or by special writers engaged 
for this purpose, who do their work after the picture is 
photographed and assembled. This method of work, like 
many other things connected with the new art, is illogical 
and undoubtedly will be done away with, as the writers of 
scripts become more proficient in the handling of their 
material, and particularly as they learn to make their own 

continuity. 











so much ease and facility that the im- 
pression given is of a perfect, co-ordinated 
structure. 

In ‘“Cabiria,” D’Anunzio’s poetic titles 
in the original Italian were in so perfect 


| Do not imagine that 
"| producers wish to steal 


ropa gunn ||| 


So in studying the pictures, watch the 
titles. Are they well or badly written? 
Are they in the spirit of the story as a 
whole, or not? Does the transition 
from the pictured scene to the title jar, 


accord with the spirit of the picture that 
the observer hardly realized—or at least 
never had it forced upon his consciousness 
—-just where the picture ended and the 
title began. 


your ideas. On the con- 
trary, most producerswill 
gladly pay you well for 
them in order to encour- 


age you to help supply 


or does it give you a sense of fitness and 
good form? Are the speeches in char- 
acter, or are the words of a savant put 
into the mouth of a yokel? 

And while you are studying pictures, 





Comedy titles have been greatly abused 
in pictures, for the reason that many 


I their great demand. 
3 


do not simply take note of the story, of 
form, of structure, of plot, of incident, 








screen editors, in titling, will, in their 
attempt to be facetious, insert a speech 
that is outside the character of the person speaking. One 
can sympathize with this mistake, as one is often tempted 
to put a brilliant speech into the mouth of a character 
which that character himself would never have uttered. 
Any laughs which such a speech brings only tend to destroy 
the illusion of the story. Speeches should always be written 
in the language that the character himself would use, and 
a brilliant or sarcastic speech should never be put into the 
mouth of a character whose method of expression in real 
life would be merely commonplace. Rather use the com- 
monplace speech and lose the laugh, than break the priceless 
illusion of reality. 

In submitting a synopsis it is well to insert as many good 
titles as possible. These should be underscored in order 
that the reader may know that they are the title or speeches 
which the author particularly wishes to be gotten over. 
Ii the author feels that the narrow limits of a synopsis pre- 
vent his inserting as many good titles as he has in mind, 
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of titles, etc., but also note many other 
things about the production, which may 
be of practical use in the placing of scenarios. Note in the 
first place the name of the producing company. Every 
picture producing organization has its own personality, and 
the personality of the company is to be fitted just as much 
as the personality of the leading players. For instance, the 
Fox Corporation takes an entirely different type of story 
from the Paramount. The Metro, too, has its personality, 
as has the Mutual, the Triangle, as well as all the different 
companies. 

Note the name of the director, and follow up the different 
directors’ styles in the making of their pictures. If you 
can gauge the mood of an important director, you have 
made a long step toward the placing of stories. The direc- 
tor has great power in the studios and exerts considerable 
influence in the selection of scenarios. 

In a word, keep en raport with the film situation; it is 
always changing and a thorough knowledge of the needs 
(Continued on page 121) 
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The match he uses is of 
the so-called “bird’s-eye” 
variety — white or red 
tipped over the end of the 


ignition substance. The 
thumbnail isdrawn rapidly 
across the match as it is 
clutched in the fist, the tip 
end protruding vertically 
upward. 


Its Easy When You © 


Know How 


Here's how Bill Hart lights that match 
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The thumbnail is drawn 
rapidly across the match 
at a point where the two 
colors join, with a quick 
scratching movement. His 
manner of bringing his 
hand down sharply from 
the shoulder has nothing 
to do with the success of 
the stunt. Try it. 
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An Appreciation 





















































ARY PICKFORD is not interviewed; she is 
appreciated. 

In writing about the world’s most popular, 
woman, I am continually tempted into super- 
latives, knowing all the time that if I fall, 
Mary Pickford—who is great but not simple 
—will laugh at me. 

And it is not because she is the world’s most popular woman 
that I am afraid to write about her. I should love Mary 
Pickford if she wasn’t Mary Pickford at all but a little 
librarian in an Indiana college town. I do not idealize Mary 
Pickford—I don’t have to. 

But what can I say? Here I’ve been growing up with the 
movies and going to see every one of Mary’s plays from “In 
the Bishop’s Carriage” to ““M’Liss” and praying to meet her 
and now I have met her and—what can I say? 

Of course I wanted at once to do a story about her. But 
the Editor said, ‘‘Everything has been said about Mary Pick- 
ford.” But I said, “They didn’t see Mary Pickford as I saw 
her that day in the rain.” And I’m not selfish. So I'll just 
tell you all about it. 

Mary came to Chicago to sell bonds, and I tagged after 
her all day; saw her close-up; watched her bob up here and 
there, unexpectedly, in the crowds that followed her about 
in the rain; heard her “speak,” and finally, met her. 

I watched her take down her hair and brush it; it’s real. 

I watched her wash her face—and nothing came off on the 
towel. 

She made half-a-dozen speeches; shook hands with at 
least five thousand people; and signed her name to hundreds 

» of bonds. I could find it in my heart to forgive Mary 
Pickford if she decided to retire from private life. 

Why, Mary hasn’t even a bowing acquaintance with tem- 
per or its twin sister, temperament. Once out at the studio 
a thoughtless person irritated her. Hurt, she fled to her dress- 

ing room, covering her face with her hands and crying like 

a little child. 

Mary belongs to the people. In that crowd, when she 
was signing Liberty Bonds—most of them for thousands of 
dollars—she found time to rise and throw kisses to a few 
small boys who stood in the rain trying to get a glimpse of 
her from the fire-escape of the office building opposite. 
There was a year-old child whose mother lifted him up 

to see Mary. The kid didn’t know Mary Pickford; but he 
knew he was frightened and wanting to cry. Mary 
looked down and saw him. “Are you 
afraid of me, honey?” she said 
softly. The child stared and then 
smiled. Mary bent and kissed 
him. 
On the stage her small figure 
was outlined against a dark 
drop. The audi- 
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By Delight Evans 


ence applauded; then settled back a bit uncertainly. Mary began 
to speak. She told them she’d come on business; she meant to 
forget she was Mary Pickford and make them forget it. They sat 
forward as she told them of the wounded American boys—the 
first—whom she had visited in Washington; of one boy with 
both legs. gone; of another, blind—it seemed fitting somehow 
that Mary Pickford should tell it; and she told it all so quietly. 
A stage-hand turned to me, tears in his eyes. “Ain't that 
sweet?” he said. 

Little Mary was the only one of the Big Three who went 
through with her speaking schedule. Douglas Fairbanks broke 
under the strain; Chaplin contracted stage-fright. Mary said 
she was “pretty tired’—that’s all. 

Mary met the President in Washington. She told me about 
it. “I was nervous at first, until I saw him standing there 
with his hands in his pockets. He told us a story about an 
Iowa farmer who wrote to him and said, ‘Mr. President, I’ve 
bought some Liberty Bonds; please tell me when the interest 
is due on them so I can send you a check for the amount.’ ”’ 

She wore the military costume you saw in “The Little Amer- 
ican.’’ By the way, she says she liked that picture; but it was 
not her favorite. “‘There wasn’t enough comedy in it,’’ she 
explained; “I liked ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’ much better; 
and ‘How Could You, Jean?’ is good, I think.” 

We'll think so, too. Mary knows. David Wark Griffith 
often asks Mary Pickford to put her trained fingers on the 
pulse of his picture and tell him exactly what ails it. 

Mary called herself an old-timer; and reminisced a little. 
“After all, old friends are the best. I saw Mabel Normand 
in New York—I love Mabel. And I had tea with Lillian 
Gish just before I left the Coast. You know Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, and Jack and Lottie and I have always 
been friends; and when Jack was a little fellow and we 
used to ask him who he was going to marry he’d 
always say, ‘Dorothy Gish.’ ”’ 

Mary is sweet and sane after five years of world 
popularity—a popularity which seems ebbless, and 
which is certainly without precedent. After Mary has 
upset a few pet traditions and left us gasping, she 
stands on one foot and makes at us a fascinating 
moué. She is the simplest and the most surprising 
personality in pictures. And we believe in Mary 
Pickford all the time. She has never disappointed 
us; I think she never will. 

Mary Pickford is not a “natural actress.” The 
natural is obvious, and the obvious is seldom ar- 
tistic. Mary Pickford is always artistic. When 
she laughs she is beautiful. Her 
tears are charming. And a 
woman’s tears are really not 
charming at all. 
(Continued on page 111) 
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PICTURED NAMES PUZZLE 


Each Picture Illustrates a Photoplayer’s “Name 


FIRST PRIZE $10.00 SECOND PRIZE $5.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to them 


know your preferences. 
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THIRD PRIZE $3.00 


are for the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the nine pictures here shown—accompanied by a 
suggestion from you for similarly picturizing some popular photoplayer’s name. 


Whose name would you like to see illustrated and how would you suggest doing it? 


FOURTH PRIZE $2.00 TEN PRIZES EACH $1.00 


This being our readers’ remunerative recreation department, we want to 
a our suggestion may help you win a prize. 
































DIRECTIONS 


HE actor's name is really a description of the picture that goes 
with it; for example—“Rose Stone” might be represented by a 
rose and a rock or stone 


As the names of most of these movie people have appeared many, 


WINNERS OF THE MAY PUZZLES CONTEST 


First Prize, $10—William A. Fairty, 65 Halstead St , Arlington, N.J. Second 
Prize, $5—Miss Clair J. Voris, 1607 Sturm Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Third 
Prize, $3—Miss Mildred Hays, °o U. S. Rubber Co , Mechanical Goods Div., 
Cleveland, O. Fourth Prize, $2—Sergeant E. C. Wheeler, Ordnance Depot, 
Camp Pike, Ark. One Dollar Prizes to: Frederick Hilliard, 25 Monkland Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada, Major H. B. Burwell, Junior Military Aviator U. S. Army, 
Ellingwood Field, Houston, Tex., Miss Grace Leedy, 315 E. Merrill a 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Frank C. Lent, 90 S. Franklin St., Nyack, N. Y., Louis 
P. Kuenstler, 1508 Spring St., Quincy, Ill., Alvin E. Iverson, 6134 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Mrs. W. J. Dickens, Box 162, Harrisonburg, Va., Losee A. 
Wachlin, Box 687, Sayville, N. Y., Mrs. C. W. Ockstadt, Beaufort, S. «ll 
Mrs. Wirt Johnson Carrington, Bristol, Va., Miss Ruth Cornet, 4550 Berlin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CORRECT ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 
1—Mary Anderson. 2—Gladys Brockwell. 
Cowl. 5-—Sidney Drew. 6—Eddie Polo. 
Reed. 9—Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


9? 


3—Jackie Saunders. 
7—Elsie Ferguson. 


4—Jane 
8—Florence 





many times before the public, we feel sure you must know them. 
Names of obscure players are not used. 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes, we have left 
space under each picture on which you may write your answers. 
REMEMBER to write your full name and address on the margin 
at the bottom of this page, also on your suggestion sheet. 

Send in as many suggestions for other players’ names as you care 
to, although only one is necessary. Use separate sheet. 

Cut out the page and mail in, or you may send in your answers 
on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure they are numbered to cor- 
respond with the number of each picture. We have eliminated from 
this contest all red tape and expense to you, so please do not ask 
questions. Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 
Awards for answers to this set will be published in PHotopLay 
Macazine. Look for this contest each month. The awards are all 
for this month’s contest. 

All answers to this set must be mailed before July 1st, 1018. 
Address to Puzzle Editor, PHotopLay MAGAZINE, 350 North Clar' 
Street, Chicago. 
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Read how to overcome the unat 
tractive appearance that cuticle 
cutting gives your natis 


What causes hangnails 


You seed never again have them 


HE famous specialist, Dr. 
Edmund Saalfeld, says that 
hangnails have two causes. 


If the cuticle is allowed to 
grow up onto the surface of the 
nail, the skin will tear, become 
detached and form  hangnails. 
Hangnails also come from im- 
proper or too vigorous treatment 
of the cuticle. 


To prevent hangnails, your 
whole effort should be to keep 
the cuticle umbroken. 


This is exactly what Cutex 


does—it removes the cuticle 
without injury —it leaves the 
skin at the base of the _ nail 


smooth and firm — unbroken. 


Even people who have been 


most troubled with hangnails, 
say that with Cutex they have 
been entirely freed from this 


annoyance. 
The right way to manicure 
In the Cutex package you will 
find absorbent cotton and an 
orange stick. Wrap some of the 
cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Work the stick around 
the base of the nail, gently push- 
ing back the cuticle. 


Almost at once you will be 
able to wipe away the dead sur- 
plus skin. Then rinse the 


fingers in clear water. 


Remove all stains from under- 
neath the nails by applying a 














When you see how smooth and 
firm Cuter keeps your cenuticle ; 
how lovely it makes your nails 
look, you will nerer go back to 
the old cuticle-cutting method ! 














Apply Cuter Nail White wnderneath 
your nails directly from its conven- : 
ient tube, then spread it und revenly es 
and remove any surplits cream with 
an orang stich 

















little Cutex Nail White. 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Finish 


Until you have had a Cutex 
manicure, you cannot know 
how attractive your nails can be 
made to look. 


Even when the cuticle has 
been mutilated and broken by 
cutting, Cutex restores the firm, 
smooth outline at the base of 
the nail. It quickly removes 
overgrown cuticle, does away with 
hangnails and dry, rough skin 
all the nail troubles quickly dis- 
appear. Try it. See for your- 
self. Notice how quickly it gives 
your nails the well - groomed 
shapeliness everyone admires. 


You can secure Cutex at any drug 
or department store. The cuticle re- 
mover comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 
bottles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, pow- 
der, liquid or stick form is 30c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort for sore or tender cu- 
ticle is also 30c. If your favorite store 
hasn’t it, order direct. 


Send 15c for a complete 
Midget Manicure Set 


Send the coupon now with l5c (10c 
for the set and 5c for packing and post- 
age) and we will send you a Midget 
Manicure Set of Cutex preparations, 
complete with cotton, orange stick and 
emery boards. Get ittoday. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 707, 114 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, send lic for your set 
to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept.707, 
489 Set. Paul St. West, Montreal, nd get 








MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 
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VESSIONS 


By Julian Johnson 
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The Dance-Hall Girl: a 
marble by Rodin; 

a corsage of poppies and 
violets; 
jazz tunes 

quartette; 
bread-and-milk in a scarlet 


bowl. 
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The Unadulterated Amer- 
ican, at fifty; 

the spirit of Mark Twain; 

Ben Franklin; 

George Ade in the acting 
business. 
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CHARLIE MURRAY 


An Irish undertaker bury- 
ing a Rabbi; 

initiation in The Eagles; 

cactus in the sofa cushions; 

Unele Tom’s Cabin in 
Vicksburg. 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 


Passionate purity; 

a girl of ancient Athens: 
Kast Indian Love Lyries: 
rubies on a white breast. 


My 
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EMILY STEVENS 


A nurse’s first day on the 
fighting front: 

why Ibsen—today—would 
be a scenario-writer; 

the tears of resolution; 

torpedo boats. 





a HARRY MOREY 


A Romanoff Grand Duke: 
a Sea-Lord of the British 
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ts a shame to ruin sweaters you have made -yoursel 


You used to expect to have your pretty sweater 
ruined in the laundress’ hands. ‘“‘It’s a shame,’’ you 
said, “to spend all that time knitting and then have But with Lux, there is no rubbing —no free alkali. Lux 
to wear a shrunken sweater—it’s so hard to wash is so pure that it won’t injure anything from blankets to 
woolens satisfactorily!” sheerest chiffons /f pure water alone won’t hurt them. 


Lux comes in delicate satiny flakes. They melt the in- . 


draw up and tighten. That is why woolens shrunk 
when you washed them. 


But now! You can wash your sweater yourself 
right at home—with Luxsuds. And it will come out 


stant theytouch hot water. You dip your daintiest things 
soft—fluffy—not a bit shrunken. up and down in the cleansing lather—squeeze the suds 
The old way of washing was specially ruinous for through them—and the dirt just drops out of them. 
woolens. When you rub wool, the tiny overlapping Try Lux today. Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
yore yr of which wool fiber is made, get all tangled ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
and twisted. When alkali touches them, the fibers Mass. 
Even in hard water, Lux To wash your colored sweater 


makes wonderful suds To set browns, blacks or pinks, first soak your sweater for a few minutes in a solu- 


tion of one cup of salt to one gallon of water; half acup of vinegar to a gallon of 
water for blues. 





Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water—two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. 
Add cold water to make suds lukewarm. Swish your sweater about in the suds. 
Wash quickly, pressing the suds through the sweater, but donotrub. Rinse 
three times in lukewarm water. Dissolve a little Lux in the last rinsing 
to leave your sweater soft and woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze 
the water out, and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 


Wash white sweaters as above, but in hot suds. 





© Lever Bros. Co., 1918 
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THE MILLION DOLLAR DOLLIES 
— Metro 

One of the perpetual pleas of picture 
ians we have encountered, east and west, 
is for more beauty on the screen. At 
last here is a production which is beau- 
tiful in every scene. There is not a foot 
of the five reels of “The Million Dollar 
Dollies” that does not fascinate the eye. 
The plot is neat rather than gaudy, yet 
has an original twist that sounds as if 
Director-Author Leonce Perret has been 
reading his Balzac. The Dolly Sisters are 
introduced in the story as themselves, and 
engaged to unravel a curious oriental 
mystery that is housed somewhere in 
New York. It is one of the ocular gems 
of the year. 
THE BLINDNESS OF DIVORCE 

— Fox 

In “The Blindness of Divorce” an at- 
tempt is made to prove that divorce is 
a great evil by showing a lot of stupid 
people doing stupid things. A husband 
finds his neglected but innocent wife being 
made love to by another man, and against 
her protestations of fidelity he denounces 
her. The wife instead of using the tele- 
phone, rushes off to the home of the other 
man to implore him to clear her name; 
the husband sees her and this confirms 
his suspicions. The divorce is granted 
the story jumps a generation, and more 
stupid actions are introduced. It is in- 
comprehensible that Frank Lloyd, the one 
directoral genius in the Fox organization, 
wrote and produced this hodge-podge. 


BLINDFOLDED — Paralta 

Bessie Barriscale is the daughter of a 
master-cracksman in “Blindfolded,” a good 
melodrama based upon exactly the same 
situation as a Fine Arts production of 
two years ago, “Going Straight,” except 
that it is the wife who, having reformed, 
is called upon by her former associates, 
to commit the robbery, instead of the 
husband. Miss Barriscale’s unfailing per- 
sonal charm lifts the story out of the 
groove. 


THE TRAIL TO YESTERDAY 
— Metro 

Bert Lytell makes his first appearance 
as a picture star in “The Trail to Yes- 
terday,” in which he confirms the im- 
pression received from his work in “The 
Lone Wolf.” This young man has some- 
thing of the severity of William Hart 
combined with a little of the geniality of 


THE HAND AT THE WINDOW 


—Triangle 
“The Hand at the Window” is that 
rarest of things—an original and con- 


vincing crook play. The members of the 
gang look and act like real criminals and 
not like actors. These desperate charac- 
ters are rounded up by Margery Wilson 
as a girl detective and Joe King as a 
sentimental police captain. The sub-titles 
are a joy in themselves and offer a lib- 
eral education in genuine crooks’ lingo. 


Photoplay Magazine 
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Roy Stewart, which makes him a good 
figure for western dramas. The capital 
difficulty is in getting the dramas. “The 
Trail to Yesterday” is as good as almost 
any other Winchester literature of the 
screen but no better. Anna Nilsson pro- 
vides the principal decorations. 


RESURRECTION — Paramount 


“Resurrection” is one of the great pic- 
tures. Certain producers whose output I 
have characterized as nasty will want to 
know why I play favorites. The answer 
is that a man with this sort of mind does 


“The Soul of Buddha” (Fox—Theda 
Bara recanting a solemn oath to serve 
Buddha and dying a horrible death at 
the close of a life in which nothing seemed 
to please her. 

“The Biggest Show on Earth” (Para- 
mount )—Enid Bennett as a lion tamer, 
ater breaking into society; quite thrill- 
ing when Miss Bennett romps with the 
surly looking beasts; a neatly turned plot. 

“Her One Mistake” (Fox)—With a 
title like this on a Fox picture it does 
not require much imagination to guess 
what sort of a mistake is meant; Gladys 
Brockwell in a double role; since “Stella 
Maris” everybody’s been trying to do it; 
Miss Brockwell does it well. 

“With Hoops of Steel” (Paralta)— 
Henry B. Walthal is a Billhart story of a 
man falsely accused of murder; much 
riding and shooting. 

*Mile-a-Minute Kendall’ (Paramount) 
—one of the liveliest comedy dramas of 
the month; Jack Pickford as a wealthy 
scapegrace, invents a new motor and mar- 
ries Louise Huff; several clever comedy 
characters of bucolic origin; Lottie Pick- 
ford in one of her rare visits to the screen. 


Not So Important 


“Conquered Hearts” (Ivan)—intro- 
cucing Marguerite Marsh as star; a story 
for which the word “meander” was cre- 
ated; one nasty scene. 

“The Purple Lily” (World)—villainy 
and Kitty Gordon; a plot like a crazy 


quilt; not one admirable character from 
beginning to end. 
“The Marriage Lie” (Bluebird)—an 


ancient fable, produced in much better 
manner than other recent offerings from 
this company: presenting the beauty of 





not know the difference between the latest 
barroom story and the beginning of the 
eighth chapter of John. Without the de- 
tailed analysis of Tolstoy, naturally im- 
possible in a picture, “Resurrection” still 
retains the essence of the great novel— 
the leavening power of redemption work- 
ing in an unfortunate, but not utterly de- 
graded soul. Pauline Frederick has never 
been greater than in this role, descending 
from the merry peasant girl to the de- 
baucheé and then upward to the woman 
capable of supreme sacrifice. John Sain- 
polis as a prophet of New Russia gives a 
memorable performance. 


Bartlett Briefs 


Carmel Myers and the acting ability of 
herself and Kenneth Harlan. Fair, casual 
entertainment. 

“Dolly Does Her Bit” (Pathe)—based 
upon the theory that Baby Marie Os- 
borne could be mistaken for a mechani- 
cal doll; the story of the child who en- 
ables the police to round up the burglars; 
brightened frequently by the Osborne 
pickaninny. 

“Ruler of the Road” (Pathe)—Frank 
Keenan as an iron-fisted boss who has a 
streak of human kindness; utterly lack- 
ing in attractiveness, sympathy or lighter 
touches, until the final reel. 

“The Face in the Dark” (Goldwyn)— 
just another Goldwyn movie; Mae 
Marsh needs a good director; the story— 
Irvin S. Cobb at his movie worst. 

“Twenty-one” (Pathe)—a _ wealthy 
youth changes places with his double, a 
pugilist; a tiresome story proving that 
Bryant Washburn needs another “Skin- 
ner” to maintain his assumption of star- 
dom. 

“Just a Woman” (Steger)—the Eu- 
gene Walter drama of the man who 
reaches success and is temporarily lured 
from his wife, who made him successful, 
by an extremely unattractive vampire; 
Charlotte Walker as the wife. 

“The Unchastened Woman” (Rialto)— 
Grace Valentine in the role created on 
the stage by Emily Stevens; a wife, 
technically chaste but with a mania for 
making men fall in love with her; the 
difficult task of getting this story into 
pictures done very badly indeed; Miss 
Valentine delightful. 

“Mile. Paulette” (Triangle)—summer 
resort romance, with complications in- 
volving a maid-of-all-work and an act- 
pretty, light comedy. 





ress; 





By Staff Reviewers 
TYRANT FEAR —Paramount 


“Tyrant Fear” is a savage but power- 
ful story of the conquest of terror. The 
heroine is forced into marriage with a 
vicious trapper, sold by him to a dance- 
hall proprietor and finally gains self- 
reliance through her love for a weakling 
whom she protects. Dorothy Dalton 
gives a forceful picture in the evolution 
of the dumb and patient girl to the ag- 
gressive woman. The story is told 
against a background of Canadian snows. 


It contains several rather horrible epi- 


sodes. 


“RICH MAN, POOR MAN”— 


Paramount 


In “Rich Man, Poor Man,” Mar- 
guerite Clark piles her curls high on her 
head and plays a romantic young lady 
instead of a winsome child. She is the 
innocent “false heiress” whom a well- 
meaning old gentleman presents to a 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Right in the face of extreme rising costs in diamonds we make this announcement. Send for our free 
diamond book. Find out about this rare opportunity among hundreds of others. You may still have full carat stones 
at $97.50, three-quarter carats at $72.00 and one-quarter carats at $20.00. Every stone guaranteed in writing. Every price 35 per cent under 
ordinary retail prices because we import direct from diamond cutters and are satistied with small profits on a great volume of sales. Don’t 
fail to send the coupon today for our Diamond Book, It’s FREE. 


Basch Money 
Back eae ragii: 


We issue a money back guar- & oe “4 | 2 
antee with every diamond. This —— x er F 
e . ~~ ——————— 
iron clad protecting money back con- 


dh eprinnngiionne. Pte . : R101 R104 
tract makes loss or disappointment im- Kct. diamond. Y% ct. diamond. Y% ct. diamond. ¥% ct. diamond. 1 ct. diamond 


possible. It is a legal contract in writing | Comp. $12.00 Comp. $21.25 Comp. $48.75 Comp. $71.25 Comp. $101.25 
to refund in cash full price less 10 per cent 


should you, for any reason, wish to return 
the diamond any time within a year. Also 
allows you full price in exchange at any 
time. Furthermore, it guarantees exact 
carat weight, quality and value of the 
diamond. “See that your diamond is 
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Free Examination (ae ee ee 


appearance of a 


diamond. Raised letters. 


a = i = € 1 $15.0 three carat dia- 
f Just select any diamond from this Se 8G aon — mond. (Fine bine 
ad or from our catalog, and we will : MV at of: white stones. 


Hq] forward for your free examination, entirely : mae Comotets 
at our expense and without obligating you to — 

buy unless you are 

fully convinced 


i Gg that it is the very 
wT best value you cab 

a bei \ secure for the 
if ‘for this. this 
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Fountain Pen a of Chicagm, 


publishers 0 


money. 


This pen is a lever self- this magazine, Dun » 4 a ’ 

filler, guaranteed non- and Bradstreet’s * : Gentlemen's 

leakable, Barrel_and cp | Mercantile Agen- we >: Cluster. French Ivory 

Your name inlaid in gold cies, any express , F Has appearance Handled Knife. 

FREE! Pen is 14k solid company and to ; | of a 5 carat dia- Has nail file and | 

gold Iridium tipped. Full many satisfied pat- yy mond. All fine knife blade. Name | 
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Write for 1918 DeLuxe ee ainsi 


~ L. Basch & Co. 
We will forward you, £ Streets CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


P Dept. W3520— State and Quincy 
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wealthy family as their long lost grand- 


daughter. She thus learns that love in a 
dingy boarding-house is better than lone- 
liness in a luxurious mansion. The 
young lover who teaches her this is de- 
lightfully played by Richard Barthel- 
He also seems to have grown up 
since his fairy prince days. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE WOMAN 


— Jewel 


mess 


“The Doctor and the Woman” is a 
screen version of “K,” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. It presents a  doctor-and- 
nurse romance, such as will occur in spite 
of hospital regulations. The action is 
skillfully directed by Lois Weber but the 


principals (played by True Boardman 
and Mildred Harris) were cast without 
the slightest regard for the characters 


in the novel. The film is entertaining at 
times, but at no time does it resemble 


i @ 
MASKS AND FACES 


“Masks and Faces” is remarkable 
because of its illustrious cast 
which reads like a page from Who’s Who 
in English letters and drama. It includes 


World 


ee ae 
SOIeCLY 


such names as Shaw, Barrie, Forbes- 
Robertson, Dion Boucicault, Hare, 
Pinero, Gertrude Elliott, and so _ on. 


have little to 
good-humored, 1! 

their roles. The 
play itself is an old school version of 
“Peg Woffington” and is as quaint as it 
is absurd. 


PLAYING THE GAME- 


Most of these celebrities 
do, but they show a 


puzzled, acceptance ol! 


Paramount 
Charles Ray starts “Playing the 
Game” in his justly famous dress suit, 
with which he was identified before he 
that he could play “rube” 
He is not allowed to remain in it 


ciscovered 
’ 


roies. 
long. however. for he goes out West to 
reform beautifully in overalls and som- 


brero. He learns to break bronchos and 
to knock out bullying foremen and finally 
wins the pretty daughter of the ranch 
manager, played by Doris Lee. The 
“back to the soil” theme is a little thin, 
but is more than redeemed by the work 
of Mr. Rav. who can make any hero 
lovable. not because of what he does but 


because of what he is. 


HEARTS OR DIAMONDS— Mutual 


“Hearts or Diamonds” presents a new 
the F Ae . 
varietv of diamond thief who pretends 


to manufacture the jewels he steals. Wil- 
liam Russell captures the entire band 
single handed. restores the diamonds, and 
wins the heart of the heroine, thus justi- 


fying the title 
M’LISS—Arrtcraft 


“Mliss” puts Mary Pickford in a Bret 
Harte setting. She is the ragged, un- 
tamed child of Red Gulch, who shows 
her deep tenderness only to her dissi- 
pated old father Theodore Roberts 
plays this victim of delirium tremens with 
real pathos and Thomas Meighan is a 
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stalwart young school-master. The back- 
ground has caught all the haunting ro- 
mance of the days of forty-nine. 


A BIT OF JADE— Mutual 


In “A Bit of Jade,” the heroine, her 
young lover and a jade necklace are pur- 
sued by a sinister Hindu through five 
reels of romantic melodrama. The first 
three are finally united and the Hindu 
meets his just deserts. The action gives 
Mary Miles Minter a chance to look 
particularly winsome in boy’s clothes. 


THE REASON WHY-—Select 


In “The Reason Why,” Clara Kimball 
Young loves and sufiers gracefully in a 
series of Lucille gowns She is a mis- 
judged wife whose visits to her child are 
misunderstood by a jealous husband. It 





is a typical Elinor Glyn plot—denatured. 
Milton Sills as the husband manages to 
look suspicious and dignified at the same 
time. 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE—Vitagraph 


“The Seal of Silence” is the promise 
exacted from a young girl by a wife who 
does not want her husband to know that 
she is to be the mother of his child. The 
only possible reason for keeping this se- 
cret is to allow the husband to suspect 
that the child belongs to the young girl 
se that the play may go on and on and 
on. Any act of common sense on the 
part of any of the characters would stop 
the plot in the first reel. Earle Williams 
and Grace Darmond are helpless in this 
mass of inconsistencies. 


Briefer Comment 


Northwest” 
struggle be- 


the Great 
continual 


“The Law of 
(Triangle )—the 
tween the Canadian trappers and the 
Mounted Police; rather brutal action 
softened by the appealing personality of 
Margery Wilson. 


“A Mother’s Secret” ( Bluebird)—Ella 
Hall as a girl of eighteen masquerading 
as a child of thirteen at the behest of 
her socially ambitious mother; a spy 
hunt thrown in to enliven an old plot. 


“A Bachelor's Children” (Vitagraph)— 
again the selfish bachelor whose heart 
is melted by three adopted children, one 
old enough to marry the hero; Harry 
Morey and the children delightful but the 
tale bores. 

“Leap to Fame” (World)—a young 
journalist who chases German spies 
through an incoherent plot, assisted by 
an “heiress” played by Evelyn Greeley; 

there is anything more extraordinary 
than Mr. Blackwell's idea of a college 
man, it is his idea of a newspaper man. 


“The Girl From Beyond” ( Vitagraph) 

a resume of all the stock episodes from 
the Cyrus Townsend Brady school of 
melodrama; the hero avenges his wronged 
sister, goes to prison for another's crime 
and emerges a Western bad man to be 
reformed by the heroine; Nell Shipman 
and Alfred Whitman helpiess in this 
shuffle. 


“The House of Silence” (Paramount) 

all the sinister secrets of Mrs. Warren's 
profession, including a murder which 
opens the first reel; an unsavory theme, 
well handled by Wallace Reid and Ann 
Little. 


“Society for Sale” (Triangle)—a bank- 


English 


rupt aristocrat is lured into 
a mercenary engagement which ends 
most romantically. William Desmond 


(with the aid of a monocle) is an amus- 
ing and genial Englishman. 


“Danger Within” (Bluebird)—Zoe Rae 
again softens the heart of a crusty old 
recluse with her infantile charms and her 
cooking. 


“How Could You, Caroline?” (Pathe) 
—Bessie Love and James Morrison romp- 
ing through a hilarious story of puppy 
romance. A genuine and captivating pic- 
ture of “seventeen” in its more hu- 
morous aspects. 


“The Curse of Iku” (Kleine)—a cheap 
play upon the “yellow peril” myth; Mr. 
Kleine should either get into the picture 
business or stop obstructing the race with 
his Ford. 


“The Land Loper” (Metro)—Haroid 
Lockwood in rough garb; a mild melo- 
drama of the unseating of a political 
ring; good entertainment. 


“A Romance of the Underworld” 
(Keeney )—nasty and dull; not one gleam 
of beauty; unredeemed even by _ the 
presence of Eugene O’Brien and David 
Powell. 


“The Love Brokers” (Triangle)—an 
exposition of the life of the young women 
of Times Square, who graft upon the 
spenders; Texas Guinan cleverly typify- 
ing the schemers. 


“Berlin via America” (Independent )— 
A hero who serves his country by posing 
as a traitor; a triumphant raid on Ber- 
lin; Francis Ford, in spite of his Liszt 
hair-cut, a vigorous and determined avi- 
ator. 


“The Bride’s Awakening” (Bluebird )— 
Mae Murray looking helpless and en- 
raged by turns as a poor little thing with 
a brute of a husband, who is later merci- 
fully shot. 

Lonely 


“The y Woman” (Triangle)— 
Two derelicts, a woman and a tramp are 
drawn together in mutual defence against 
the cruelty of a small town. A story 
without a romance but with a deep and 
sincere theme. 


“Paying His Debt” (Triangle)—Roy 
Stewart in a rapid and ingenious double 
exposure plot. He impersonates his 


double while that worthy is robbing stage- 
coaches thus establishing an alibi. 
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ze | EADING ILLUSTRATORS and commercial artists—women among them = = 
= ji « —frequently receive this much and more for single pictures or designs, == : 
aS and their work is eagerly sought. Young women of America—-you who are = 
z= responding so nobly to the great need for trained workers-— nowhere does a = 
aE greater opportunity await you than asa modernly trained commercial designer. 
Si Startling Successes Won by Women 
i 25 Neysa McMein, Rose O’Neill, Helen Dryden, Fanny Munsell, Jessie Willcox Smith, Blanche Greer 
7H = and numerous others earn incomes that would look good to many a business man. Women are 
TE naturally fitted for the work. And the best part of it is, in this profession you are not handi- 
=\4= capped, but ave as well paid as a man with equal ability. ; 
= 7s Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ worth of = 
i= designs and illustrations every year. Jf you like to draw, you, too, should succeed with the propo) 
SE training. Develop your ability through Federal Training —- America’s Foremost Course in Com- 
Vi mercial Designing. The work is fascinating, easy to learn and apply. 
E\= Nationally Known Artists Are 
SS Federal Advisors and Contributors : 
Eis These men, commanding splendid yearly incomes, have won their fame by persistent study and = 
SV training. Federal training alone now brings to you the experience, instruction and inspiration = 
= of their true success. Exclusive original lessons especially prepared by them are included in the 
3 Federal Course. E 
SEE D. J. LAVIN, Newspaper Illustrator. Head of the Art CHARLES E. CHAMBERS, Magazine and Story Illus- 
= ee Department of the Chicago Tribune. trator. Everyone knows his drawings for **Get-Rich = 
= i= FRANKLIN BOOTH, “Painter with the Pen.” His Quick Wallingford” in Cosmopolitan. 
x wonderfully rich and decorative pen-and-ink drawings LAUROS M. PHOENIX, Dean of the Federal School = 
Sys are constantly appearing in Magazines. J. H. MITCHELL, General Advertising. President = 
== EDWARD V. BREWER, Advertising Illustrations. His Mitchell Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. = 
= work for Winchester Arms and “Cream of Wheat” dis- JOSEPH ALMARS, Director of Education. Much = 
SE plays his excellent color values. credit is due to him for America’s Foremost Course in 
=i} = E. F. BAUER, Engraving. President Federal School Commercial Designing. 
Sips of Commercial Designing. COLES PHILLIPS, Contributor. His magazine covers 
=f HAROLD GROSS, Designer for the Gorham Co. and advertising illustrations are nationally known. 
> <a 
== j ° ° 39 
Se Get This Splendid Book, “Your Future’ 
a6, 
=s1- Every ambitious girl should read this book before deciding on her life work. It tells of successes achieved by women 
= which will open your eyes to opportunities in this field, and also describes the Federal Method of home-study 
ia It contains 56 pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable work by Federal Students. It will 
3+ gladly be mailed to you--just send the coupon below. 
EUs —— COUPON FOR “YOUR FUTURE” —— 
ee Federal School of Commercial Designing, 3207 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
= GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Future” without any obligation to me. 
33 = 
ie 
Te Name sities — _ ——— 
f= (Write your address plainly in margin.) 
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Ingranis 
Milkweed 


When youth ‘takes flight on the wings 
of years beauty of complexion goes too, 
unless you give your skin proper and 
daily care. Use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream will enable you to appear youthful when you are 
no longer young. 

Its distinctive remedial effect upon the tissues of the skin 
keeps the complexion colorful, soft, and free from blemish. 
It does actually healthify and beautify your complexion. 
Since 1885 there’s been nothing else “‘just as good.” Take 
no other. Get a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream today 
and begin its use. 





Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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Olive Thomas 
in big scene from 
‘*Heiress for a Day’’ 


Triangle Photoplay 
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Culver City, Cali., Dec. 15, 1917. 
F. F. INGRAM CO.: 

Believe me when I say I am prop- 
erly grateful for the healthy condi- 
tion in which the daily use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream keeps 
my complexion. I am so glad to find 
a cream that really does have a 
beneficial effect. Truly ‘‘there is 
beauty in every jar,’’ and there’s a 
jar always with me. 


Y my, 
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In Every 
Jar 


Ingran's 
LOUGE 


} “Just to show a proper glow”’ use 
a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. safe preparation for 
delicately heightening the natural 
color. Thecoloring matteris not ab- 
sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- 
fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
-—Light, Medium and Dark,—50c. 


Ingram'’s 
vtola | 

FACE POWDER 
A complexion powder espec- 
ially distinguished by the fact 
that it stays on. Furthermore 
a powder of unexcelled deli- 
cacy of texture and refinement 
of perfume. Fourtints hite, 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
102 Tenth Street Detroit, U.S.A. 
Windsor, Ont. 


+ 
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Mail Coupon 
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se 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CoO., 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please send me 
your Guest Room Package containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram's 
Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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‘ 
yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
’ required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 


long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address: only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago — 


THE 











GOLDEN TRIPLET FAN, NEw York B. B., DENvER, Coto.—‘*The Man Inside” Mary D., NacocpocHes, TEXAs.—kitty 
City.—What we can't understand is that was produced by Universal. The cast fol- Gordon was born in 1881. If anyone had 
Vivian Martin refuses to tell her age, yet lows: The Master Rogue and The Stranger, told us that there was one woman in all 
she admits being born near Grand Rapids. Edwin Stevens; Eleanor, Tina Marshall; these United States who didn't—but what 
Oh the ways of these women are. strange. Senator Carew, Charles Burbridge; Cynthia we started to say was that an actor by 
Miss Martin has blonde hair and blue eyes. Carew, Justina Huff; Lieut. Lane, William the name of Douglas Fairbanks took the 
Cullen Landis was the “lucky guy” in “Who Armstrong; Phil Winthrop Hunter, Harry part of Ned Thacker in “A Modern Musk- 
is Number One.” Anita Loos and John Benham; Brett, Louis Leon Hall. eteer.” Norma Talmadge and her sister Con- 
Emerson are with Paramount. They're to ——_ stance are both Maids of America and are 
collaborate on the writing and directing of J. E. P., N. Y. C—Awfully sorry, but you here at the present time. Ogden Film Co 


plays. Some collaboration. Eileen Percy the 
last time we saw her was twenty-one. We 
charge you no more for having the Golden 
Triplets for your favorites. We'll deliver 
your message of hate to Billie West, but 
we're not to be held responsible if he jumps 
off suicide bridge or knifes himself. 


D’ARTAGNAN, PuHiLa., PA—Thanks for the 
information about Bert Reese. He played 
in “The Mysteries of Myra” with Howard 
Estabrook and Jean Sothern. Joseph Smiley 
was last with Goldwyn. Bill Hart is with 
Artcraft and a letter from you to him will 
reach him at that studio. Muh luv, we 
drafted? You flatter us extremely. Let us 
see. The age limit thirty-one. Thirty-one 
plus We didn’t even run a ghost of 
a show of getting in. 


Curious, New Haven, Conn.—We're 
old fashioned guy and we eat three pint 
a day when they are in sight and we smoke 
when the other fellows brand is a good one 
and your thinking that we are “extremely 
clever” makes it unanimous. Our age? Oh 
no, you don’t 


“ 


KNisps KENorA, ONTARIO—Mrs. Sullivan 
answers to the name of Annette Kellerman 
at the Hippodrome, and at the Fox studios. 
Mary Thurman is married but she hasn’t 
told us the name of her husband. Believe 
the clipping that you enclosed implies that 
Mrs. Bushman is asking for a divorce. 


CoLEEN, BROCKVILLE, ONT.—We'll pardon 
vou for calling us a “dear duck,” but if that 
duck had been a goose we’d have moidered 


someone. Earle Williams has black hair. 
Just why the Desert of Sahara is stuffed 
down our throats about Miss Bara we 
wouldn’t dara give a cara; but it’s vera 
mysteriousara. “Rich Man, Poor Man” and 
“Prunella” are two great Marguerite Clark 
Offerings. Conway Tearle has been married. 





see if Pearl White won't send you a photo 
we can’t make her. Anyway, why don’t you 
choose another favorite and see if you can’t 
get a photo from her? Probably will be im- 
possible for you to see “Doug” when he is 
in New York. 

H. O., RocHEester, Minn.—Wallace Reid 
and Norma Talmadge are married, the 
former to Dorothy Davenport and the latter 








POOR LITTLE KID! 
By Leigh Metcalfe 


Blessings on thee, little man; 
Barefoot boy with cheek of 
Thou art but a memory 


Of a drab puerility. 


tan. 


In a plain, old-fashioned way 
You would scoot around in play. 
Yet you missed a heap; I wonder 
How you ever lived back yonder? 


Never did you beg a dime 

Such as does that kid o’ mine— 
Beg a dime to pay his way 

To the nightly picture-play. 


Down beside the swimmin’ pool 
You would hide away from school. 

Gay you were and yet I feel 

Life to you was never real. 




















to Joseph Schenck. Edna Goodrich glad- 
dened the earth with her presence in 1883. 
Theda Bara is with the Fox studios. 

Fire, Rocuester, N. Y.—Tom Forman is 
twenty-five. If we told you all we knew 
about Tommy it would make a book. His 
communications are forwarded from the 
Lasky studios in Hollywood. Yes Robert 
Warwick was christened Robert Taylor Bien. 


made their pictures in Ogden, Utah. Grace 
Darmond is with Vitagraph; Olive Tell on 
the stage and Annette Kellerman with Fox 
If we said we thought Olga was the most 
handsome then Kitty would be mad and if 


we said we thought Kitty was the most 
beautifullest then Olga would be mad so in 
this case we'd rather think them both the 


most beautifullest handsomest. 


W. M. C., Vancouver, B. C.—Florence 
LaBadie died in October. Pearl White is 
alive and is serialing as usual. Miss White 


is twenty-nine. Send your little drawing 
right to the editor; he’s a swell guy. Mary 
Miles Minter was “sweet sixteen” on April 
Fools’ day. 

V. P., Brooktyn, N. ¥.—The wives of 
Harold Lockwood, Charles Ray, Douglas 


Fairbanks and Crane Wilbur are all non-pro- 
fessionals. No they're not Mormons. Wanda 
Petit, who is now Wanda Hawley, is twenty- 
one. Crane Wilbur was born in 1889 and 
Webster Campbell greeted the world in 1802. 
Carlyle Blackwell is thirty-one and isn’t in 
the draft. Corinne Griffith denies that she 
is married to Webster Campbell, so accord- 
ing to that Campbell is single. 


F. C., Hamitton, Onto.—Douglas Fair- 
banks is five feet ten inches tall and he 
weighs one hundred and sixty. George 


Walsh weighs one hundred and seventy-five 
and he is five feet ten and one-half inches 
tall. Mahlon Hamilton measures six feet 
and tips the scales at one hundred and 
eighty-five. Creighton Hale is five feet ten 
and weighs one hundred and forty. Bill 
Hart is one inch over six feet and weighs 
one hundred and ninety pounds and Virginia 
Pearson is five feet seven and one-half inches 
tall and she weighs one hundred and forty- 
five. Watch out now that you don’t dream 
of feet and yards and things. 


WESTMINSTER, B. C.—Doug 
works at the Artcraft studio in 
Cal. We sent your letter there. 


F. B., NEw 
Fairbanks 
Hollywood, 


1M 





IO2 


H. P., Mattapan, Mass.—Robert Mantell 
played in Fox pictures. Did you see “A 
Wife’s Sacrifice’ or “The Spider and the 
Fly?” He played in both of those produc- 
tions. That was Dorothy Gish in “The 
Mountain Girl’ and Ralph Lewis was the 
male lead in that production. Write to us 
again, won't you? 





Tessie, N. Y. City.—Now listen Tessie; 
we can’t tell from a mere description whether 
or not you could ever become a movie 
actress and besides we can't give any advice 
regarding employment. You don’t know you 
can act, you just think so, as does nine out 
of every ten persons. Better stick to the 
stenography. 

C. K., Pemrroke, ONTARIO.—No record of 
the picture “Waterloo.” Vivian Martin is 
working at the Morosco studio in Los An- 
geles. Your chirography tells us that it has 
been a cold winter. 


H. L. S., Hich SHoats, Ga—Both Mrs. 
Harold Lockwood and Mrs. Creighton Hale 
are non-professionals. We one and all thank 
you for the wishes of larger success. 


Jack, ALBANy, Cat.—Charlie Chaplin, 
Mabel Normand, and Fatty Arbuckle played 
together in a number of comedies. Don’t 
believe the first “pitcher” Chaplin appeared 
in was called “A Fool He Was.” Your letter 
written on the billing machine was lots more 
intelligible than the majority of those we 
receive handwritten. Glad to have met you, 
Jack. 

HELEN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Is it possible 
that you heard that Francis X. Bushman 
is married? Some idle gossip has been tell 
ing you things, Helen that you shouldn't 
know. Mr. Bushman says he was born in 
1885. “The Family Skeleton” is a. late 
Charles Ray picture. 








J. W. H., CyntTHiana, Ky.—Cullen Landis 





was Tommy in “Who is Number One.” 
Harrison Ford was Kirke in “The Sunset 
Trail.” 

J A., BAnrr, ALBERTA—Send Neva 
Gerber, Francis McDonald and Ben Wilson 
each a quarter for their photos. 

D. P., Frankrort, INp.—Edna Mayo 
hasn't joined any company since she left 
Essanay, more than a year ago. Eugene 


O’Brien isn’t on the stage now. He's devot- 
ing all his time to the screen. “Why won't 
Marguerite Clark get married?” Really now, 
she’s never said! “Oh, it’s so sudden” to us. 





H. N., SHERBURNE, N. Y.—Marguerite 
Clark’s with Famous Players. 





S. J.. Wayne, PA—We might be more 
amiable if you'd give us your real name. 
You know that is one of the rules and regu- 
lations held out to the questioners. Just 
to show you we're a good fellow we'll tell 
vou that Wallace Reid is stili appearing in 
pictures. 

E. M. S., CLEVELAND, On10.—Wait a min- 
ute. All those Kenneth Harlan effusions 
wasted on us when we don’t appreciate them 
nearly so much as Ken would. Address 
him at the Balboa studios, Long Beach, Cal. 
He isn’t a member of “The Ancient Order 
of the Ball and Chain” or in other words 
of “Only Their Husbands Club.” 

G. J., BLackroot, IpAno.—Hold on there. 
You're all wrong. Louise Huff isn’t the wife 
of Jack Pickford and Owen Moore isn’t 
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An Open Letter to the 
Gishes 


Misses Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Dear Gishes: 

I'm Glad 

You're Back. 

You've No Idea 

How they Missed You. 
Did you Know 

About our Poor Answer 
He was Perfectly Willing 
To Answer 

Three Hundred Letters a Day 
About You; 

That 

Was All Right, 

He Said— 

Until it Got So 

They Wanted to Know 
What you were Doing; 
When he'd Tell "Em 
You were Making a Picture, 
They'd Write In 

And Ask— 

Why don’t They Hurry, and 
What’s the Matter 

With the Movies, anyway ? 

And couldn’t PHOTOPLAY 

Do Something about it ? 

Until Finally it Got So 

Our Answer Man said 

He'd Have to Quit. 

We didn’t Want Him to Go— 
He’s been with us So Long— 

And Besides, who would Answer 
All those Letters ? 

And then— 

You Came Back, 

In “Hearts of the World.” 

It was About Time. 

But Anyway, 

It was Worth Waiting For. 

Now the Answer Man Says 

He'll Answer 

Three Thousand Letters about vou, 
And Never Mind. 

But Gee— 

We're Glad 

You're Back. 

I 

Kind of Missed You Both, 

Myself. 


Man? 


and 











jealous of Jack. It’s this way. Louise Huff 
is married to Edgar Jones, Jack Pickford 
is the husband of Olive Thomas and Owen 
Moore is the brother-in-law of Jack, being 
married to Jack’s sister Mary. Perhaps 
you've heard of her. Emmy Wehlen is with 
Metro. On the coast now. 


K. H., Toswon, Mp.—That was Florence 
Vidor opposite Sessue Hayakawa in “The 
Secret Game.” She’s not a Nipponese maiden. 


E. G. F., WestBrook, Minn.—E. Forrest 
Taylor was Dr. Stewart in “Abondonment.” 
Those in the cast of “The Neglected Wife” 
were: Margaret Warner, Ruth Roland; 
Horace Kennédy, Roland Bottomley; Mary 
Kennedy, Corenne Grant; Edgar Doyle, Neil 
Hardin; Frank Norwood, Philo McCul- 
lough. Charlotte Burton (Mrs. William Rus- 
sell) won't object if you write to her hus- 
band. 


D. D.. Tacoma, Wasu.—Address Charles 
Gotthold at the Norma Talmadge studios. 
You ask us if having five children isn’t “a 
little too much” and we can only refer you to 
Mr. F. X. Bushman himself. 


B. L., ELtswortnH, IA.—You're full grown 
at thirty? Really? Harry Carey was born 
in New York City in 1880. Read your 
letter through? Were it not for such as you 
life would be a drab, dreary existence. Slam 
at your handwriting? Say not so. We 
liked it. 


C. H., Los ANGELEs, CaLt.—Louise Huff is 
Mrs. Edgar Jones in private life and Madge 
Kennedy, Mrs. Harold Bolster. Forty-five 
pictures sent you “grated” and you're ex- 
pecting thirty-three more. Grated too? 


G. N., StincHmMa, Mass.—Well you've 
been reading PuHotopLay for the past three 
vears and you've never seen pages on “Who's 
Married to Who.” Pardon us, but just how 
do you read a magazine? Upside down, we 
take it. Taylor Holmes was the featured 
player in “Uneasy Money.” Marin Sais was 
last with Fox. 


D. F., Cuicaco, Ir~t.—Sessue Hayakawa 
lives in Hollywood. His mail should be ad- 
dressed there. 


M. W., Boston, Mass.—Pictures. of 
Thomas Holding and Alfred Whitman, alias 
Vosburgh, are both in the fire. Maybe now 
you'll take back that “darling one” that you 
called us. 


L. R., GALtt, ONTARIO, CAN.—Emory John- 
son was born in 1894. He’s married to Ella 
Hall, you know. Lasky studios, Hollywood, 
Cal., is the place where Jack Pickford’s mail 
is forwarded from. 


H. S., Maywoop, Itu.—Darrel Foss was the 
favored one in “The Regenerates.” Jack 
Livingston in “Because of a Woman.” 


O. W. F., Beatrice, NeB.—Beatrice Mich- 
elena isn’t playing with any company just 
now. Did you see her in “Salomy Jane” 
and “Mignon?” They are considered two 
of her best bets. 


°. G., N. Y.—The “Busi- 
ness Before Pleasure’ team mates (Alexander 
Carr and Barney Bernard) are not in pic- 
tures. You are wrong about a Mr. Theda 
Bara. Many have been willing, but that 
title hasn’t fallen upon any to date. Valeska 
Surratt, of Terre Haute, Indiana, is playing 
in vaudeville. William Shay is with the 
(Continued on page 109) 
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She Secrets o 
Distinctive Dress . 


HAT is the secret of Petrova’s charm? 

Have you ever tried to analyze it? The 

other evening I overheard two charm- 
ingly gowned women discussing this very 
question, as they came out of the theatre. 
One of them is the proprietor of an exclusive 
Fifth Avenue dressmaking establishment and 
‘for that reason her opinion was especially 
interesting to me. 


**Petrova’s charm,” she was saying, “‘lies 


first of all, of course, in her art as a great 
actress. But blended with that is the charm 
of her fascinating personality. And she gives 
expression to that personality not only through 
the mediums of facial expression and a super- 
lative degree of grace, but also through dress. 
Her gowns are invariably distinctive. “They 
are the last word in their expression of pre- 
vailing fashions, and yet there is an indi- 
viduality about them that makes them also 
an expression of Petrova herself. This is the 
secret of their distinctive character. They 
express Petrova’s individuality because she 
herself understands dress as few women un- 
derstand it. She knows just the little touch, 
the change in line that makes a gown dis- 
tinctively becoming to her.”’ 

And now that you think about it, don’t 
you see that that clever modiste was absolutely 
right? Did you ever notice the difference in 
the appearance of women you meet on the 
street, in the stores and shops, at church, in 
the theatre or wherever you go? Always 
there are a few dressed so attractively, so 
faultlessly in taste that you cannot help ad- 
miring them. 


These women often have no advantage in 
beauty over other women. ‘Their advantage 
lies solely in the fact that they know and 
apply the principles of artistic design, color 
harmony, becoming style and countless other 
secrets of personal attractiveness to express 
their individuality and make them always 
appear at their very best. 

What would it mean to you to be able to 
express your own individuality in dress? 
Wouldn’t you appreciate the satisfaction of 
knowing that every article of your attire is 
always becoming as well as stylish—an ex- 
pression of yourself? I know you would 
and that is why Iam sure you will welcome 
this news I have for the readers of Photoplay: 


After long and painstaking study, with the 
help, advice and endorsement of creators and 
leaders of fashion, Mary Brooks Picken, her- 
self one of America’s greatest authorities on 
dress, has written a wonderful book. It is 
called **The Secrets of Distinctive Dress,’’ 
and it is brimful from cover to cover with 
intimate facts about the style, design and 
harmony of fashionable dress—little knacks of 
faultless taste—guarded secrets of fascinating 
women—and the principles underlying the 
development of social ease, grace, beauty and 
personal charm! 


With the knowledge this book imparts so 
clearly, concisely and completely, axy wom- 
an or girl, no matter where she lives, can 
become familiar with the beauty secrets of 
the world’s best-dressed and cleverest women, 
and learn the fundamental principles of com- 
pelling admiration, attracting friends and de- 
veloping a charming personality. For in this 
remarkable book all these things have been 
reduced to simple, practical rules that any 
woman can understand and apply. 


**The Secrets of Distinctive Dress’? holds 
a message for you. If you have been spe- 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 


cially favored with natural 
grace and beauty of feature, 
this book will show you how 
enhance your attractive- 


to 

ness. Or if you feel that you 
are ‘‘plain looking,”’ 

have some little 


handicaps. 


advance. 


This book is so important, 
it can mean so much in 
helping every woman and girl 
to always appear charming 
and attractive, that the pub- 
lishers want every woman to 
see and examine it for herself 
—without obligation or ex- 
pense—in her own home. I 
have been authorized by them 
to say to readers of Photoplay 
that by merely filling out and 
mailing the coupon 
below, you 
examine this new 
book in your own 
home for three days with- 
out sending a single penny in 
If at the end of that 
time you feel that you can afford to be with- 


can 


if you 
defects of 
figure, feature or complexion, 
if you realize that you do not 
make friends as rapidly as you 
should, if you are inclined to 
be backward, ill at ease in 
company and less popular 
than you would like to be, 
you can learn from ‘*The 
Secrets of Distinctive Dress”’ 
just how to overcome these 
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see : Madame 
; Olna 
Petrova 


out its constant help and aid, return it and 


you will be under no obligation whatever. 
If you want to retain it for your own, send 


only $2 and the book is yours. 


“The Secrets of Distinctive Dress’ is a 
handsome volume of generous size, 250 pages 
beautifully printed and bound in cloth with 








Would You Like to Know— 


How toacquire a winning 
personality ? 

How to express your in- 
dividuality in dress? 
How to always appear at 

your best? 

How to win admiration ? 
What bring out 
your best features? 
Whether you should dress 

your hair high or low? 
How io make your hands 
add to your altractive- 


? 


colors 


How to make yourself 
appear taller or shorter? 

What kind of dress will 
give you a fashionable 
figure ? 

How to attract friends? 

How to be sure your at- 
tire is faultlessly cor- 
rect? 

How to make yourself ap- 
pear more slender? 

How to acquire a graceful 
carriage ? 


What is the first essential 
of faultless dress? 
What kind of clothes 


make youseem younger? 
How to become graceful 
and always at ease? 
How to dress appropri- 
ately for all occasions? 
What colors harmonize 
perfectly in a costume? 
How the most refined 
women use perfume? 





How to develop poise? 

What you should do to 
counteract defects in 
your personal appear- 
aneesr 

What kind of corset will 
give you graceful lines 
and yet be entirely 
comfortable ? 

How to observe the fun- 
damental laws of beau- 
ty and good health? 

How to bring out the 
beauty of your eyes, 
hair, etc.? 

How you may have a 
beautiful complexion ? 

How you can dress to give 
your cheeks more color? 

How to know your own 
good and bad features? 

How to master the princi- 
ples of style and dress 
harmony ? 

How to select the 
models best suited to 
your personality ? 

How to add just the 
needed touch to an or- 
dinary, plain dress? 

What dress accessories 
mean to the woman of 
refinement? 

How the best dressed 
women wear jewelry? 

What errors to avoid in 
choosing waists—skirts? 

How to dress most appro- 
priately for your work? 


These and hundreds of other questions 
associated with the cultivation of personal 
charm and attractiveness are answered by 
this wonderful book which you can examine 
—without obligation or expense—by merely 
filling out and mailing the coupon! 





| gold stamped covers, a book you will be proud 

to have in your library or for daily reference 
and use in your boudoir. It is safe to say 
that never before was a book so vitally im- 
portant and so beautifully published, offered 
to women through such a liberal offer. 
Remember that it does not cost you a penny 
to see it with your own eyes, to keep it for 
three full days and learn at first hand just what 
it can mean to you before you have to decide 
whether you will own it. 

You do not even need to write a letter. 
Just fill out and mail the convenient coupon 
below and this handsomely bound, beautifully 
illustrated, wonderfully instructive and helpful 
book will come to you, postpaid, by return 
mail, 

When the secrets of attractive distinctive 
dress and charming personality are so easily 
within your reach, why go another day without 
them? Write your name and address on the 
coupon vow. 


SIIULEEIIIIELELEEEELPEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELEAEEEEEEEEEREEE 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 17 G, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy 

of **The Secrets of Distinctive Dress.’’? I 

promise to send you two dollars ($2.00) or 

return the book within three days. 


Name 








Address. 
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Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 


Color Restorer will restore 


the original color in from 
4 to 8 days. This pure, 


colorless liquid, as clear as 








water, is one of the great 





discoveries of modern chem- 
It leaves the hair 
You 


can wash it and curl it as 


istry. 





clean, soft and fluffy. 





usual. 








Because it isn’t crude, 
repulsive dye, but harmless 
and mild restorer. 


Vary ’ Gol any 
“Mar- ee al 


Send for free trial bottle 


free special comb and use it as 


> with 


directed on one lock of hair. 
Say in your letter whether your 
hair is naturally black, dark Tyjal 
brown, medium brown or light Bottle 
enclose a Free 


If possible, 


brown. 








lock in your letter. 





When you want the full-size 
bottle you can get it direct from 


us if you prefer not to buy of 


your druggist. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
789 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 50 Years 























THREE FAMOUS 


HERMO Beauty Aids 


‘ ae In order that women of fashion every- 
where may become acquainted with 
the distinctive and unusual virtues of 

HERMO ALMOND CREAM which has nox qui al for 

cleaning, freshening and invigorating th in, 

poe ome Aa mtn Soe ay, iaintily perfumed. his th- 
white and bru 1 
natural tint which add the 





ly 
HERMO compact Rouse. th n 
finishing t he « 











we make this attractive 

We lls 
lntveducters Older Nebaghe p a aey egy ed 
p full sine nur dar of Herm ) Almon d'Or hana j a full ize 
box of Hermo Compact Rouge with velour puff and mirror, full 
$2 we orth for * mnly one to o fann ily. 

Sond $8 today 2 offeri lir nited 

State shade o 

Every artbehe guar 

please. Remit b 

currency ,or U.S. stamp Money 

promptly refunded if dissatisfied, 

A. HERMO Co. 
542 E. 634 St. CHICAGO 

















WRITE THE \WORDS FOR A SONG 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- 
ance, Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 


CHESTER music {COMPANY 
Dearborn Street, 


636 South CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Pretty Soft” 


(Continued from page 26) 


However, the feud between Brady pere 
and Brady fille was still on. Only the 


location of the battleground had been 
changed. William A. seemed to feel like 


the little boy who was interrupted, while 
contemplating a large portion of castor 
oil, by the family cat who whined at his 
heels for a share of the drink. 

“All right, Tommy,” said that boy, “if 
you insist. But you can't have a sip. 
You'll have to drink the whole darned 
thing!” 

And if Alice Brady realized very short- 
ly that the glamor of the footlights threw 
into shadow, more or less, the obstacles 
which interposed between them and the 
novice, it only served to redouble her ef- 
forts and strengthen her determination 
to arrive. It was during the run of 
“Little Women” in which she played the 
part of Meg, that she became interested 
in pictures, and the daily schedule that 
she put herself through at that time 
would have killed the average person. 
After an all day session in the Flushing 
studio where she was working before the 
camera, she would come home to an 
evening performance on Broadway which 
in turn would be followed by an eleven 
to one o'clock rehearsal on a new Brady 
production. 

‘There was no such thing as an easy 
time for me,” she said. “I worked like 
a digger for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and my best was never good 
enough for Pop. He always expected me 
to do better.” 

But there were also times when one’s 
sympathies leaned dangerously toward 
William A. As on the occasion of the 
opening of “The Mikado.” With an elab- 
orate presentation, a cast of stars whose 
brilliance dimmed the footlights, and an 
audience which packed the doors the 
prospect of a notable first night seemed 
favorable, and everything went smoothly 


enough until the three little wives, Fritzi 
Scheff, Alice Brady and Christie Mac- 
Donald, in the middle of their famous 
song, flirting their fans and shrugging 
their shoulders, began their backward 
running walk. About midway between 


footlights and back drop, in the midst of 
a coquettish passage, Miss Brady sud- 
denly tripped and sat down heavily. 
Her father gnawing his fingernails off 
stage, cursed the day he’d been born and 
called on Heaven to witness his igno- 
miny; a half titter ran over the house, 
and the culprit’s two companions stood 


helplessly by, regarding her. But Alice 
Brady, absolutely devoid of self con- 
sciousness, scrambled to her feet with a 


bubbling laugh. She mistook the expres- 
sion on the faces of the other two wives 
for real concern over her fall and has- 
tened to reassure them. 

“Oh! I’m all right!” 
“let’s go on!” 

And they went on, while William A. 
held a private eruption in the wings. 

“But that was mild,” exclaimed Miss 
Brady, “to the opening performance of 
‘The Balkan Princess’! So many small 


she cried happily 


AYS Marmalade, the dove-eyed ingenue: 


details had gone wrong that day, that by 
curtain-raising time Pop was as tempera- 
mental as a prima donna. I had a 
dreamy sentimental song to sing, and I 
was dreaming it sentimentally down by 
the footlights, when I heard him storming 
around in the wings. 

‘Good Lord’! he was saying to him- 
self and the scenery. ‘She’s awful! ‘To 
think that a daughter of mine could sing 
like that!” And so on and so forth.” 
Her lips trembled in a smile and an imp 
of mischief looked out of her eyes. “I 
never let anything interfere with my 
work, so I turned my back on Pop and 
finished the song. I got five encores, too, 
and he almost had apoplexy. 

“Later in the evening he got into a dis- 
pute with Robert Warwick. Out in front 
Louise Gunning was singing one of those 
coloratura things, and each flying run up 
the scale would be punctuated by a low 
grumbling growl from the wings. She did 
her best to sing Pop and Bob down, but 
in the intervals when she was forced to 
stop for breath, would come the ominous 
rumble. It finally developed into a sort 
of duet. ‘A-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-ah-a-AH"’ 
would sing Miss Gunning. ‘Gr-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-rh! All right, hit me! Let’s see how 
you fight!’ Pop would answer, exchanging 
compliments with Bob. ‘Ah-a-Ah-a-Ah-a- 
Ah-a-Ah-a-AH!’ Miss Gunning would 
shriek frenziedly, and ‘R-r-r-r-r-r-gr-gr- 
r-r-r-r-r-ruh!’ Pop would thunder. 

“We finally had them separated before 
any real damage had been done, but Pop 
was headed for trouble that night and 


everything seemed to set him off. While 
our English director, very correct and 
dignified, was languorously conducting 


the orchestra through a waltz song which 
was to be one of the hits of the evening, 
he was suddenly confronted by the appari- 
tion of my father planted in the little 
door of the orchestra pit, right under the 
stage. Pop’s face was screwed up into a 
terrifying scowl, accentuated by the huge 
black cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
and he was beating time madly with his 
fists, singing the air with an emphasis laid 
on where he thought it ought to be. 
‘Tweedle dee Zip zip zip! Tweedle dee 
Zip zip zip!’ sang Pop, and the horrified 
Britisher hastened to Zip while the zip- 
ping was good. It put a lot of pep into 
the waltz.” 

Alice Brady smoothed the orange crepe 
of her robe and poked a cocky looking 
dragon in the eye 

“Life is never monotonous around my 
father,” she observed, and I perforce 
agreed with her. 

As I was leaving I asked: 

“How does it seem then, to be under 
a new management and free from criti- 
cism?” 

Miss Brady laughed. 

“Free from criticism!’ she echoed, 
“but I’m not! Pop tells me every time he 
sees me how awful I am!” She grew 
serious. “If he ever stopped,” she added 
simply. “I should know that I was 
getting very bad indeed!” 


“Since the draft law became effective I’ve 


noticed a great dropping otf of pestiferous chorus men who think they are on the 


verge of being ‘discovered. 
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| MILITARY ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 








NATIONAL ARMY CANTONMENTS 
NATIONAL GUARD CAMPS 

TWE COUPONS IN THIG BOOK WILL BE ACCEPTED W 

PURCHAGE OF THEATRE TICKETS AT LIBERTY ; 

THEATRES, UDERTY TENTS OR V.M.CA AUDITORIUMS 

AT ALL NATIONAL ARMY OR NATIONAL GUARD 
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Buy Smileage for the Boys in Camp 


Send a “Smileage Book” to your soldier 
in the training camp. It’s sure to please him. 


The ‘“Smileage” coupons will pass him 
in to the splendid entertainments at the 
“Liberty Theatres”— clean, wholesome 
programs by the headliners of the lyceum 
and theatrical professions. 


Laugh! Why, your soldier boy will 
get a world of fun out of that bunch of 
tickets. 


And every time he tears out a coupon, 
he will be pleasantly reminded of your 
personal interest in him. He will be a better 
fighter because of that ‘“Smileage Book.’ 


Get busy right now and buy him a book 
brimful of happy laughter. 
Buy one TODA Y—and 
send it to some soldier 


On sale at banks, cigar stores, drug stores 
and 5 and 10 cent stores or apply to 


Military Entertainment Committee, Washington 





1—Smileage Books are books containing coupons 
entitling . soldier to admission to any entertain- 
ment held in Liberty Theatres, Liberty Tents, 
etc., in National Army Cantonments, and Na- 
tional Guard Camps in U.S.A 


2—Smileage Books are issued by Military Entertain- 
ment Committee, under supervision of War 
Department. 


3—Smileage Books containing 20 coupons cost $1.00 
eac Smileage Books containing 100 coupons 
cost $5. 00 each. The price of entertainments 
range from five to twenty-five cents. 


4—Smileage books are for use in Liberty Entertain- 
ments in National Army Cantonments and Na- 
tional Guard Camps only. They do not apply to 
naval training stations or other camps. 





Facts About Smileage Books 


5- 


6—There is space on each book for name of soldier 


™~I 


Smileage Books are on sale by local Smileage 
Committees everywhere throughout the country. 


and name of person sending book. Smileage 
Books are transferable to soldiers in uniform. 
They can be used by civilians only when accom- 
panied by a soldier. 


Sixteen theatres have been built. 
tents erected. 


Chautauqua 
A complete schedule of enter- 
tainments arranged. 


—Smileage Books are needed for our million of 
soldiers. Buy yours today--send it at once to 
your soldier. 
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DERMA VIVA 


Whitens the Skin at Once or Money Back 


Is used in place of powder. Has same effect, 
i but does not show. Absolutely harmless, 
\ Red, Brown or 
Dark Face, Neck, 
Arms or Hands 
made a beautiful 
white at once or 
money cheerfully 
refunded. 

When entertaining or 
being entertained you 
will find exquisite sat- 4 
isfaction in having 
your skin so beautiful. 
Accept no substitute. 





Also try Derma Viva Rouge, purely vegetable. 
In mirrored box. Either article sold at every 
toilet counter or sent prepaid upon receipt of o0c 


“ 606 So. Dearborn St. 


Derma Viva Co. eo an CHICAGO, ILL, 
er area) 


HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


4 
§ 
AY Son or Brother intraininge ups 
——2. inthe American Army or Navy? 
be: If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, the anti- 













septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath. The American, Brit- 
ish and French troops use Allen's 
Foot=Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions, 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use |}Oot=Kase in their shoes each 

Foot=Ease worning, Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
for a 2c, stamp he will mailitfor you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable ? 








‘as a cloud before the sun’* hiding 
you be. rightness, your beauty, mh 
removethem? Don't del ay. 


STILLMAN’S 


Made espex 


‘Freckle 
Cream 
jally to re move freckle s 















Le antheat he 
outable: dbs ts 
with y t e. Money ree 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar, ™ 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 
‘*Wouldst Thou BeFair”. « 
Contains many beauty hints, nd ¥ x 
describes a numt £ of elegant ie 


nsin pen tothe 


Gilet So 1 by all druggists. ” 4 
ST ‘ILLMAN CREAM Co, € 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill. ’ ' 















T WILL GIVE YOU ; 
Beauty, Figure and Health — , 


Irrespective of your age or physical condition 
my method of physical culture instruction 
will work wonders. 25 years of successful ex- 
perience is my guarantee. No hard work u 
child can understand and follow my instruc- 


tions. You can reduce or gain weight. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 
MRS. LA RAUS, Physical Culture Expert 
Dept. 8, 825 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. 5. 


DELATONE 


EAUT 





a 
Vv 








specialists recommend 


DEL LONE for quick, safe 
and ire removal of , iir from 
arms, neck or fac A\t« 
or mailed to your addr ri csi 00 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
339 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. GA 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparati 
Helps to eradicate « 


For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair. 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 


Pp Ak: AMOUNT has announced a new 
star, one of the youngest stars in the 
world—Lila Lee, who is not yet sixteen 
She is best known as Cuddles, under which 
name she is known throughout the vaude- 
ville circuits, which she played under the 
Gus Edwards management. Edwards was 
first attracted to her by seeing her play 
with a lot of other children in a street in 
the Bronx, as he was passing in his auto- 
mobile. Her discovery for the movies was 
even more unusual. She was visiting at the 
Marsh home in New York, when Anita 
Loos saw her and was struck with her 
charm and talents. Miss Loos suggested 
that Jesse Lasky see her—and the out- 
come was that he engaged her, and “Lila 
Lee”’ now on her way to California. 
She is a diminutive brunette, and Para- 
mount predicts for her a future as brilliant 
as her dark eyes. 


is 


REAT DANES have become the rage 

in photoplayland since “Teddy,” the 
Keystone dog, and Robert Warwick's and 
Harold Lockwood's monster canines have 
shown the screen how excellently they 
photograph. The other day Roy Stewart 
motored out Monrovia, a few miles 
outside of Pasadena, to some Dane ken- 
nels owned by a Russian named Graf, 
who is doing the weirdest things imagi- 
nable with thirty or forty of his enormous 
pack, breeding them to Siberian wolves, 
wildcats, bears, lionesses and nearly all of 
the species of a circus menagerie. 

Roy wanted a dog, but couldn't make 
up his mind whether it should be a 
brindle, a black, a blue, a tan, a harlequin, 
or what. Seeking to make his decision 
he had Graf place the dogs shoulder to 
shoulder, six in all. 

“Which do you choose?” 
hero asked a friend. 

“If I had my pick 
all,” was the reply. 

“Gosh,” grinned Stewart, “that’s what 
I've been wanting to do all the time, but 
I didn’t want you to call me a darned 


fool.” 

And 

OHN R. FREULER has resigned from 
J the presidency of the Mutual Film 
Corporation and James M. Sheldon of 
New York has been elected his successor. 
Freuler has important picture plans in the 
of consummation which will be 
ennounced probably in the early autumn. 
Freuler has been identified with the in- 
dustry for fifteen years, commencing 
when he took over a little picture theatre 
in Milwaukee and made it a success. 
Later he opened the first ‘independent’ 
exchange; then he entered the producing 
field. It was Freuler who paid Charlie 
Chaplin oe £67 a year that made 
the world up. 


to 


the cowboy- 


I'd choose them 


he wrote out a check for the outfit. 


pl OCCSS 


== AD 
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ECAUSE Cohan and Harris have ac- 
cepted for production his new piay, 
a war drama called “Three Faces East,” 


Anthony J. Kelly, well known scenarioist, 
has announced his retirement from the 
film world. Kelly conceived many origi- 


nai screen stories which were produced 
by Essanay, Lubin, Famous, and Vita- 
graph, and made successful adaptations 
of such plays as “The Great Divide,” 
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“The Witching Hour,” 
“Sins of the Children.” “My Own United 
States,” a recent Frohman production 
starring Arnold Daly, was Kelly’s last 
scenario. 


RANK MAYO has signed a long-time 

contract with World. He has ap- 
peared successfully opposite that com- 
pany’s leading women, including Ethel 
Clayton and Kitty Gordon. 


“The Thief,’ and 


REPORT from the West that Wal- 

lace Reid had enlisted and was at 
Camp Lewis in Washington circulated dur- 
ing the month. Upon investigation it 
proved to be an unknown man from the 
Los Angeles draft at Camp Lewis who got 
away with his deception to rather a re- 
markable extent. He phoned and wrote 
to Seattle and Portland Paramount ex- 
change and requested them to send him 
money and tobacco which of course they 
did. As soon as Reid and the Lasky com- 
pany heard of the imposter they com- 
municated with the camp but were unable 
to find the false Wallace, as he had been 
transferred to another division and dis- 
appeared. 


OLLY MORAN, the 


“sheriff girl” in 

Mack Sennett comedies, has been 
granted a divorce from Robert Sand- 
berg. Sandberg is an actor, but he didn't 


work at it, says Polly. ‘He would go out 
in the yard, pull a few weeds, then come 
in the house and take a bath. Then he 
would pull a few more weeds and take 
another bath.” She says she couldn't in- 
duce him to go to work. 


HE MOTION PICTURE OPTION 

BILL, which is the official title of 
the Sunday opening measure, introduced 
in the New York State Legislature re- 
cently, providing for the opening of pic- 
ture theatres on Sundays throughout the 
state, passed by one vote in the Assembly 
The deciding vote was cast by Raymond 
T. Kenyon of Essex, who is a brother 
of Miss Doris Kenyon, the photoplay star. 
In advocating the passage of the bill, As- 
semblyman Shiplacoff placed Sunday mo- 
tion pictures in direct opposition to “crap 
shooting.” “In every one of the several 
hundred towns and cities in New York 
State that I visited.” he said, “I saw 
that while the picture houses were closed, 
small boys were playing dice in the streets 
It is the right of each community to do 
as it pleases in regard to Sunday films. 
The closing of theatres on Sunday in New 
York City alone would be the means of 
corrupting hundreds of young men and 
women. The best thing that can be done 
for mankind is not to deprive him of his 
liberty.” 


ERBERT BRENON has been cabling 
from England for a leading woman. 
Several prominent stars have been obliged 
to refuse, because of their contracts. 
Brenon is making a picture for the British 
Government, and ever since he left he has 
been trying to induce his former co-work- 
ers to come over and help him. And from 
the frequency and variety of his cables, 
he is determined on having an American 
star. 


guaranteed. 
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ND now Pathe is suing William Dun- 

can. It is alleged that Duncan broke 
his contract with Pathe by appearing in 
a Vitagraph picture after he had been 
loaned by Vitagraph for a Pathe serial. 
Aw’fly complicated. Oh, well, the law- 
vers must live. 


@ a TURNER, veteran actor, pioneer 
director, and a Universal-ite for 
many years, died suddenly in Hollywood. 


ARRY FOX is now a corporation. 

He appeared in a serial once, and 
now plans to produce two-reel comedies 
starring Harry Fox. At present he is the 
star of a musical show. 


ITH the completion of the feature 

on which J. Stuart Blackton is now 
working, his contract with Paramount ex- 
pires; and it is understood the contract 
will not be renewed. 


Myg te er FARRAR will probabiy 
be the first of the Goldwyn stars to 
go west. Reginald Barker will direct her. 
Mae Marsh, Madge Kennedy, and Mabel 
Normand all prefer to work in the East; 


but the other Goldwyn companies have 
left for the coast. 
MOVEMENT in Los Angeles has 


been launched to establish a Motion 
Picture Home for Convalescent Soldiers. 
Charles Murray is president of the execu- 
tive board of the home, Mrs. J. Stuart 
Blackton is vice-president, and Mrs. Cecil 
de Mille, treasurer. The advisory board 
includes D. W. Griffith, Tom Ince, Mack 
Sennett, Charles Chaplin, and W. S. Hart. 


ID you read about that Emporium, 

(Kansas) man who took three shots 
at the Kaiser when the Rupert Julian 
film, “The Kaiser—the Beast of Berlin” 
was unreeled in a picture theatre? They 
arrested him, of course; but the town 
constabule let him off. 


ERALDINE FARRAR staged a large 

benefit at the Metropolitan Opera 
House recently, for the Stage Women’s 
War Relief, of which she is a member. 
Miss Farrar sang, and was surrounded by 
such artists as John McCormack and 
George M. Cohan. 


HE SPIRIT OF THE RED 

CROSS,” a two-reel picture, is to 
be distributed to exhibitors free of all 
charges, except expressage. The picture 
is exploited by the Publicity Committee 
of the American Red Cross’ second War 
Fund drive, organized for the purpose of 
raising $100,000,000 for war relief work. 


ESSIE LOVE was decorated recently. 

The chairman of the National War 
Savings Committee of Los Angeles hon- 
ored her for “meritorious service” follow- 
ing her vigorous campaign in the interests 
of the sale of War Savings Stamps. She 
brought $10,000 to the Government 
through her appeals. 


IANA ALLEN, one of the few Zieg- 
feld Follies beauties who hadn't 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


Her Message To Women 


“Personal Daintiness Assured!” 








HE is one of more than a million, who has found in wonder- 
ful NONSPI, certain relief from Excessive Armpit Perspira- 
tion, with its attending complications of heart aches, humili- | 

ation and stained gowns. To her, dress shields are no longer i 
necessary. Without artificial protection, she may wear her 
daintiest, filmiest gowns with perfect poise and assurance. 


For—about two applications a week of — 


Insures Dry, Odorless Under-Arms 


poe Seen Uebes | 








i i} 
iituiiiiiilit 


NONSPI is not merely a deodorant—it is a remedy for an abnormal con- 
dition. Unscented and free from Artificial Coloring Matter. A formulation 
which consists in its entirety of Antiseptic and other Beneficial ingredients. 
Sold and recommended by dealers everywhere and endorsed by leading 
physicians and chemists. i 
Use NONSPI and you may discard your dress shields. One trial and ' 
YOU will, like one of the legion of Nonspi boosters so aptly wrote us: 
‘Bless the Inspiration That Conceived It.’ 


WU a) 


50c (several months’ supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. Or send 
us de for testing sample and what medical authorities say about the | 
harmfulness of excessive armpit perspiration. | 
THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2618 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 

















N J 


Apply a few drops of Freezone | 


upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 


the toes and hardened calluses. | 


Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O 


MUSIC in teurtone FREE 


In Your Home 


By the nay and Most Reliabie School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
D 


; You cam Mad Musas Uke this quittly | 











Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illus- 
trations make everything ple ain. Only expense about 2c 
»0r day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write 


or Free booklet which explains everything in full. 
American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 





THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 


A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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' joined the movies, will do it at last. She 
has gone to New Orleans to film her first 
picture. 


| 
p INA CAVALIERI will appear in “Gis- 
monda,” the film production of which 
will be the largest ever made at the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky studios in the East. 


ORMAN KERRY will be leading man 

for Dorothy Phillips for Bluebird. 
He has just completed a feature for the 
| First National Exhibitors’ Circuit. Kerry 
is best remembered for his work in 
pictures with Mary Pickford and Con- 
stance Talmadge. 





ORE than six months ago Kenneth 
Harlan was placed in the draft and 
given a seat way up front in Section A, 
No. 1. That was while he was playing 
| with Mae Murray. Director Bob Leonard 
hurried the production; it was a race to 
beat the draft. Leonard won. And then 
nothing happened. They didn’t need 
Kenneth right away. So he made a few 
pictures with Carmel Myers. Again the 
| danger that he would be called; and again 
| the hurry. After that it was announced 
| again that Kenneth was leaving; but still 
| the call was delayed. So he’s working 
again, this time with Mary MacLaren. 


OCKCLIFFE FELLOWES AND 
VERNON STEEL return to the 


screen in support of Olga Petrova in 
|“Patience Sparhawk.” This time Steel 
| plays a “heavy” part. 


OHN BOWERS celebrated the signing 

of a two-year contract with World Pic- 
tures by getting married. His bride is a 
New York girl who claims no connection 
with screen or stage. 


To imagine two more contrasting artists 
in the world of film fashions than Miss 
Ferguson and Nazimova, is quite impossi- 
ble. In the same sphere with each there 
are many similar figures, and yet few 
distinguished ones who know just how 
far over the right eye to cock a smart hat 
without being bourgeois, and who realize 
the limitations of seal and sable without 
striving to appear as an over-advertised 
queen of the movies. 

There is Norma Talmadge. Miss Tal- 
madge realizes the importance attached 
to good dressing, and in fashion she is 
the petite beau ideal. 

There is Virginia Pearson, with all her 
imperial beauty of the blue grass country, 
whose rearing alone instilled in her all 
the finer attributes of refinement in 
clothes. Emily Stevens is always artistic 
in gowns, which we have wanted to im- 
agine were her own creations, because 
they are different. Here is a mere modi- 
fied form of the Nazimova idea; might 
we say, a discreet form. 

There are many who might be men- 
tioned by way of disapproval, who carry 
style and fashion to exaggerated and 
freakish extremities, and who have an 
| entirely mistaken conception of the duties 





Plays and Players 


( Concluded ) 





[| WEE HUFF has been adopted by 
Battery B of the 144th Company, 
stationed at Camp Kearney, California. 
Now she is called their little sister. This 
7 the 144th they nicknamed “The Griz- 
zlies. 


OME people are so unsympathetic. 

Promptly upon the arrival in New 
York for the Liberty Loan drive, the “Big 
Three”—Pickford, Fairbanks, and Chap- 
lin—were served with legal papers apiece, 
suing them for large sums of money. Two 
suits were filed against Mary Pickford for 
sums aggregating over $100,000 by per- 
sons who claim to have been in her em- 
ploy and have received no compensation 
for their services. Fairbanks was sued by 
a publishing house for royalties on one 
of his plays on the ground that it was in- 
spired by a copyrighted novel. Charles 
Chaplin was served with papers in a 
$500,000 damage suit instituted against 
him by the Essanay company, alleging 
breach of contract. 





EORGE LARKIN, now a serial 

player, and Miss Olive Kirby, known 
on the screen as Ollie Kirby, formerly 
with the Kalem company, were married 
recently in Los Angeles. 


ITH the completion of “Patience 

Sparhawk,” a picture made from 
Gertrude Atherton’s novel, work will be 
discontinued by the Petrova company for 
the present. Mme. Petrova has been 
suffering from “Kleig eyes,” and will rest 
for the summer, after which she proposes 
to return to the stage for at least one 
season. She has issued an offer of a 
$500 bonus to any author who will pro- 
vide her with a play, this bonus to be 
in addition to the usual author’s percent- 
ages. 


‘Bhi or Alla? 


(Continued from page 23) 


attached to being a screen favorite, or a 
figure in the public eye. 

Of all our little Mary Pickfords, June 
Caprices, Marguerite Clarks, we expect 
little concerning fashions; we just think 
of curls, ragged ginghams in mountain 
huts, and almost invariably one beautiful 
flimsy, fluffy, tulley vision held in the 
arms of the banker’s son—and the party’s 
over! 

And so again! To be or not to be 
fashionable, that is the question. But 
to be a leading actress on the American 
stage or screen, to be given the right and 
the power to radiate your own ideas and 
ideals, must be a grand and glee-orious 
feeling. 

Sometimes in the confusion which must 
be attached to the size of one’s picture 
salary, or the tediousness of long scenes, 
or waits, the domestic and social penal- 
ties due to personal popularity, the artist 
is apt to become distracted and lay less 
importance than is sometimes due to the 
gowning of acertain scene. This all might 
go farther to disappoint one of her ardent 
disciples out in Keokuk, Iowa, than any 
possible story about her having wrecked 
so many homes, or not really being as 
innocent as she is photographed. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 102) 


Herbert Brenon forces at Hudson Heights, | 
N. J. Herb. and Bill have been affiliated 
for a number of years. Charles Richman 
was last seen in the production of “Over 
There.” Mr. Richman is now back on the 
legitimate stage—the first time in two years. 
Yes it is true that Lou Tellegen played in 
“Blind Youth” in New York. Mr. Tellegen 
returns to California this summer to make 
pictures. We do not discuss the religious 
beliefs of the stars. Henry Clive is the one 
who played Vale in “Her Silent Sacrifice.” 
Edmund Pardo was Sarthe in that produc- 
tion. You are quite right about George M. 
Cohan not having much to do. All he does 
is produce plays, compose music for his 
musical productions; compose patriotic music 
about “Over There” and “Over Here” and 
in between times, just so he won't be idle 
George makes a picture or two. Pliny Good- 
friend is the husband of Mary Anderson. 
Haven't heard of the engagement of Charles 
Chaplin and Edna Purviance. The list of 
actors in service is too long to mention. 





J. V. P., Dattas, TExas.—Last we heard 
of Dixie Doll was when she called at this 
office one day last July or August. She 
expected at that time to go east and star 
in a picture, but no word has come that 
such an event occurred. 


Mysto, Carcary, Atta—Address Eileen 
Percy and “Doug” in care of Artcraft, Holly- 


wood, Cal. Fifteen years old, a concert 
player and the possessor of the nom de 
plume “Mysto” and proud of it all? Too 


much glory for one person, we say. 


ARTCRAFT BOOSTER, GREAT FALLS, Mont. 
—The stars haven’t any particular director. 
One time one; another time another. Mar- 
shall Neilan has directed about six of Mary 
Pickford’s late pictures, but he isn’t called 
her regular director, though he’s a regular 
one. 


M. E. L., Kincston, Ont.—Address 
Marguerite Clark care of Famous Players; 
Billie Burke in care of Lasky; Theda Bara, 


Fox (west); Irene Castle, Pathe; Anita 
Stewart, Vitagraph; Mae Murray, Uni- 
versal; June Caprice, Fox; Hazel Daly, 


Selig; Bessie Love, Pathe (west) and Kitty 
Gordon, World. 


E. H., ATLANTA, 
played Ethel 


Ga.—Earle 
Clayton’s husband in “The 
Madness of Helen.’ The cast of “Souls 
Adrift” follows; Elma Ravybourne, Ethel 
Clayton; Micah Steele, Milton Sills; Mab- 
berly Todd, John. Davidson; Ambrose Ray- 
bourne, Frank de Vernon. 


Schenck 








P. C., KNoxvitte, TENN.—Baby Osborne | 


is working at the Paralta studios in Los 
Angeles, Cal., making Pathe pictures. Ask 
your theater manager to get her production 
for you. Mrs. Lockwood is not appearing 
on the screen nor upon the legitimate stage. 


L. S. & C. H., Kincarpine, ONT—You 
want to catch Mae Marsh by an address? 
That undoubtedly is a hard stunt, but if 
you want to take a chance, here goes: 
Goldwyn studio, Fort Lee, N. J. Charles 
Gunn played opposite Alma Rubens in “The 
Firefly of Tough Luck.” Irene and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle are one and the same. Her- 
bert Rawlinson is married. His wife is well 
known on the stage as Roberta Arnold. 
The only reason we can think of for Herb. | 
not kissing girls in the pictures is because | 
he is either too bashful or because the sce- 
nario doesn’t call for it. We've a hunch 
that it’s the latter reason. 



































They never have 
the slightest perspiration 


annoyance! 


HOUSANDS and thousands of women—busier 

now with this war than they have ever been 
before—have found that they can be as sweet and 
dainty, as free from the annoyance of perspiration 
at the end of the most hurried day, as when they 
stepped fresh from their morning baths. 


Profuse perspiration in any one part of the body is 
not healthy, and Odorono, a toilet water formu- 
lated by a physician, corrects it completely. 


So easy to use!—so lasting in result! 


Odorono is easy and quick to use, and you are rid 
of all perspiration troubles for days! The usual 
deodorant merely covers perspiration odor for a 
few hours at best, but Odorono — applied once — 
removes odor for three days! And daily bathing 
does not interfere with it at all. 


It leaves the skin where it is applied clean and 
dry, perfectly softand smooth. The most scrupu- 
lous care —all the fastidiousness in the world — 
could not do for us what Odorono does. 


Use Odorono tonight. Have your underarms 
naturally sweet and dry, your feet comfortable, 
your hands cool and smooth. 

At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50c and 


$1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn't it. 
Address The Odorono Co., 510 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address mail orders or requests for book- 
lets to The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., ‘Toronto, Ont. 


OQ 


DO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 


Dr. Allyn endogses 


Odorono 
“We do not believe that any 
harm can come from stopping 
the excretion of perspiration in 
limited areas, such as under 
the arms, feet, forehead, etc. 
“Experimental and practical 
tests show that Odorono is 
harmless,economicaland effec- 
tive when employed as directed, 


and will injure neither the 
skin nor the health.” 
LEWIS B. ALLYN 


Wiestheld, Mass. 


Write for our booklet, ‘The 
Appealing Charm of Dainti- 
—to know about 
terspirationand how torelieve 
it. If you are troubled in any 
unusualway,or have had any 
dificulty in finding relief, 
won't you writeus? Wewill 
gladly answer any special 
questions you wish to ask. 


ness’* more 


Suggest to the men 
family that they write 
“The Assurance of 
Grooming.” 


in your 
for 
Perfect 
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Fashion and Modesty 
Demand It of You 


The sheer georgette and organdie frocks, 
decreed by Dame Fashion for summer, demand 
that the woman of refinement remove the hair 
from her arm and armpits, quite as much as 
do the sleeveless evening gowns. This hair 
can be eliminated in 5 minutes safely, effect- 
ively and painlessly by X-BAZIN. It leaves 
the skin soft and smooth—of natural color— 
its repeated application tends to diminish the 
growth and vitality of the hair. 50 cents and 
$1.00 at all druggists and department stores. 
If your druggist hasn't it, we will mail to you 
direct upon receipt of price. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 215 Washington St., N.Y. 


THE POPULAR 
FRENCH DEPILATORY POWDER a 





Sa 


X-BAZIN 42 





WINTON 


When you are in Cleveland 
stop at the newest and 
A finest hotel in the city. 


600 Rooms—6oo Baths 
$2.00 Up 


To be complete your trip 
must include a visit to the 
Famous Rainbow Room. , 


Fate. Wintan 


C. M. SNYDER, Maoaging Director 
Prospect Avenue at East Nioth 
CLEVELAND 

















































ReduceYourFlesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


*~ Reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 
Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Sines Bide.) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 Ent. on 34th St.,3rd Door East 
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Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


A. M., Wrynieec, Manitopa.—Rather 
imagine the name of Vosburgh savored too 
much Hun to suit Alfred who is an Ameri- 
can through and through. Eric Campbell 
was killed in an automobile accident. It 
was not during the filming of a picture. 





A. S., Mont CLarr, 
having you at all. In fact there is a “Wel- 
come” card at the entrance of this depart- 
ment at all times. Write Marguerite Clark 
and ask for the photo. She doesn’t ask 
even a quarter for a likeness of herself. Eu- 
gene O'Brien played with Norma Talmadge 
in “Poppy.” He's that there guy that you 
admired so much and wanted to know 
about. The cast of “The Kiss of Hate?” 
Here ‘tis: Nadia Turgeneff, Ethel Barry- 
more; Count Peter Turgeneff, William Ab- 
ington; Paul Turgeneff, Niles Welch; Mi- 
cheal Orzoff, H. Cooper Cliffe; Sergius 
Orzoff, Robert Elliott; Vernick Orzoff, 
Victor De Linsky; Nicholas, Martin Faust; 
Isaac, William Boyd; Goliath, Roy Appie- 
gate; Samuels, Frank Montgomery; Leak, 
Ilean Hume; Police Spy, Daniel Sullivan. 

A. F., Kansas City, Mo.—Well now just 
because you live in Kansas City and because 
we've always liked K. C. and the peopie 
there and because you are a “steady custo- 


J—Don't mind 


mer” of the world’s best magazine, we're 
going to tell you about Charles Clary. He 
is with Fox company at Hollywood, Cal. 


Is forty-five, not married and at one time 
lived in this city. Horoscopically speaking, 
so long as he has just taken your eye and 
left your heart intact it is not so serious 
as it might be. 


B. Y., Los ANGELES, Cat.—Calm yourself. 
Here’s the whole truth about the age of 
Dick Barthlemess. He was born on the 
ninth of May, 1805. Now figure out his 
real age yourself and by the way your full 
name and not just initials after this. 


O. M. A., SprincrieLp, Mass.—No stamp 
inclosed though we inspected the contents of 
the envelope with our usual carefulness. 
Harold Lockwood is with Metro; Antonio 
Moreno and Gladys Hulette with Pathe; 
Mary Pickford, Artcraft; Billie Burke, 
Lasky; Marguerite Clark and Richard Bar- 
thlemess, Famous Players, and Vivian Mar- 
tin, Morosco. Didn’t cause us a bit of 
trouble. 


M. L., MinNEAPOLIS, MInN.—Anita Stew- 
art isn’t picturing at this time. Oh lady, 
lady, the man you adored so much in “My 
Unmarried Wife” is Kenneth Harlan. He 
isn’t married and mail reaches him at Uni- 
versal City, Cal. 





A. Bs 
you the 
PLAY ? 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—Weren’t 
lucky person to discover PHoto- 
Think what you would have missed 
ere this if you hadn’t procured that first 
copy. “Doug” has a different leading lady 
almost every time. Yeah it pears like he 
is fickle, but we have been told that the 
casting director is the one who chooses 
who’s to play with whom and the star jes 
plays tha’s all. Charlie Chaplin didn’t tell 
us anything about being married, but then 
if you know that Edna Purviance is his 
wife what’s the use of having the fact pub- 
lished. 





G. L. M., New York City.—Sure, didn’t 
you know that Jack Pickford drew a lucky 
number and Olive Thomas said “yes” when 
he proposed to her? Smith was previously 
the name of the Pickford family. Address 
Jack at the Lasky studios, Hollywood. His 
communications will be forwarded from 
there. 


L. D., Freeport, Int.—If Tony Moreno 
has two sons he has certainly been putting 
one over on us. Theda Bara was born in 
Cincinnati. Theda’s family, the Goodman’s, 
have had their name legally changed to 
Bara. There are two Bara girls and two 
Bara boys. Theda is the only little vamp 
in their family. Elsie Janis, John Barry- 
more, Blanche Sweet and Marie Doro aren't 
appearing on the screen at present. 


M. B., San Francisco, Cat.—If you call 
at this office within two days we will pre- 
sent you with a beautiful autographed pho- 


tograph of ourself. Otherwise your last 
chance of procuring a likeness of weuns will 
vanish. We're mighty strong for “brick 
tops” if they aren't upholstering ivory, wood 
or saw dust domes. And pug noses? Well, 


we fairly dote on them. We had the cutest 
little brown dog once that had a—but that 
is another story. What we wanted to say 
is that we think we'd like your auburn hair, 
and pug nose. 

C. D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Send your let- 
ter to Charles Clary to the Fox studios on 
the west coast. Eugene O'Brien's “fan” mail 
comes to him at the Norma Talmadge stu- 
dio. Julian Eltinge at present is having all 





communications sent to the Lambs Club, 
New York City. Don't know the maiden 
name of Mrs. Harold Lockwood. 

R. G. Y., BALLARAT, AuSTRALIA.—That’s 


mighty nice that your theater runs all your 
favorites on the screen. Thanks to your 
manager, we suspect. Want the cast of 
“The Puppet Crown?” Certainly: Alexia, 
Ina Claire; Bob Carewe, Carlyle Blackwell; 
King Leopold, Christian Lynton; Duchess 
Sylvia, Cleo Ridgely; Count Mallendorf, 
Horace Carpenter; Marshall Kampf, John 
Abraham; Colonel Beauvais, George Geb- 
hardt; Lieut. Von Mitter, Tom Forman; 
Countess Elsa, Marjorie Daw. 


M. S., Hopoken, N. J.—That perfectly 
scrumptuous wonderiul man in “The Price 
of a Good Time” was Kenneth Harlan. He 
isn’t related to Fannie Ward nor married to 
her daughter. Miss Ward’s daughter is liv- 
ing in England. Mary Pickford’s address ‘s 
the Artcraft studio. 


Otca O., St. Paut, Minn.—Oh, no, Olga, 
you are wrong about Niles Welch and Earle 
Foxe. They aren’t finished. They're both 
very popular young men. Don’t blame us 
for the opinions of the editor, but take this 
little bit of info from us—he hasn't any 
favorites. His idea is to please the readers 


of PuotopLtay. Yes, ‘tis true that Niles 
Welch is married to Dell Boone. 
R. C., ScHENECTADY, N. Y—Marie Os- 


bourne was born in 1911; Mary McAllister 
one year before that; Aida Horton in 1914, 
and Bobby Connelly in 1909. Eugene 
O’Brien isn’t married and never has been 
Edna Purviance is the young lady who al- 
ways plays with Charlie Chaplin and she 
is .very pretty and she isn’t married to 
Mr. Chaplin or anyone else and she is in 
California. You have forty curls and every- 
one says you rival Mary Pickford? Mary 
will have to give up in your favor, we be- 


lieve, for the last time we heard about it 
she only have thirty-nine ringlets. Victor 
Sutherland is playing opposite Virginia 


Pearson in Fox pictures. 


R. R., Brooktyn, N. Y.—Alfred Whitman 
was born in 1890. His address is the west 
NVitagraph studio. Jack Mulhall is with 
Lasky. You were right. He was a mem- 
ber of the Triangle forces at the time of 
your letter. 
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Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 

M. B., Norrotx, Va.—Jack Pickford is in 
the navy, but any communications sent to 
him at the Lasky studio in Hollywood wiil 
be forwarded safely to him. 





Mary Mites MINTER BEAvu, Oak Park, 
Ill—Juliet Shelby was originally the name 
of Mary Miles Minter. She was sixteen on 
the first day of April, this year. William 
Lerche is the real name of Bill Russell. Biii’s 
thirty. Both he 
letters from their admirers. 
mail comes to Pathe; Shirley Mason’s, Fa- 
mous Players; Mary Mac Laren’s, Universal 
City and Madge Evans’, World. Alan For- 
rest is married to Ann Little. 
company is the address of June Cuzprice. 
The Minter and Russell pictures are made 
on the coast, not in Chicago. 








I. T., SprinGFIELD, Mass.—Famous Play- 
ers studio in New York for communica- 
tions to Pauline Frederick and the western 
Fox studio for the Theda Bara ones. 





M. W., -VICToRIA, 
Mahlon Hamilton nor 
give their ages. The latter is appearing on 
the legitimate stage in “The Copperhead.” 
No Olive White in the cast of Fox’s “The 
Tale of Two Cities.” Marshall Farnum is 
dead. 


AUSTRALIA.—Neither 
Lionel Barrymore 





Bitty BLue GuN, SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA.— 
Thanks, Billy, very much for the Australian 
booklet. Believe we could find our way 
about Sydney now without a guide. 





S. F., New York Ciry.—Alice Brady is 
with the Select company. 





V. C., THomasvitLte, Ga—William Hart 
appeared in both “The Silent Man” and 
“The Desert Man.” The cast of the latter 
follows: Jim Alton, William Hart; Jennie, 
Margery Wilson; Joey, Buster Irving; Razor 
Joe, Henry Belmar; Tacoma Jake, Milton 


Ross; Dr. Howard, Jack Livingston; Old 
Burns, Walt Whitman; Katy, Josephine 
Headley. 


(C ontinue don page 120) 


Mary Pickford, the Girl 


6 arene from page gr) 
Once a popular actress in New York, 
portraying a slavey, desired realism— 








and in one scene blew her nose. The 
next day a critic wrote, in effect: ‘Miss 

is determined to be natural. Very 
well, let her have realism if she likes. 
But please, Miss , do not blow your 
nose!” Mary Pickford, so to speak, 


never blows her nose. 

Mary herself is calm; matter-of-fact. 
But she has the saddest eyes in the world. 
Even while she laughs, her eyes stay 
wistful, and seem ready to brim over 
with tears. I asked Mary Pickford about 
it—and she laughed. 

Writing about Mary, one always dedi- 
cates at least a paragraph or two to 
Mary’s mother. Mrs. Pickford, quite 
apart from her business ability and 
brains, is charming; I liked her at once. 
And Mary says, “Mother is my world.” 


This is what Julian Johnson said about | 


Mary Pickford in his Impressions: 
“Dawn, over a daisy-filled meadow; the 
spirit of spring imprisoned in a woman’s 
body; the first child in the world.” 

What can I say? But one does not 
understand Mary Pickford. One _ loves 
her. 


and Miss Minter answer | 
Doris Kenyon’s | 


Fox eastern | 
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There are lots of “Jims” in 
the world —in stores, factories, 
offices, everywhere. Are you one 
of them! Wake up! Every 
time you see an [. C.S. coupon 
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face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now over one hundred 
thousand men are preparing 
themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. 
courses. 

You can join them and get 
in line for promotion. Mark 
and mail this coupon, and find 
out how. 


International Correspondence Schools 
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the noon we saw 
Correspondence Schools’ advertisement? 
realized that to get ahead I needed special training, and | decided 
When I marked the coupon I asked 
You said ‘Aw, forget it!’ 

“| made the most of my opportunity and have been climbing 
You had the same chance I had, but you turned it down. 
No, Jim you can’t expect more money willl you've trained yourselr 
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loved was a compatriot and not a spy, 
that she was an aid and not a hindrance. 
Happy in the knowledge that another 
scheme of Imperial Germany to embar- 
rass the United States had failed, happy 
in the ignorance that— 

In the interior of a fortune telling 
“emporium” of Hopewell, Va., sat a wom- 
an of cold, heavy features and shrewd 
eves. When she spoke, her voice un- 
consciously assumed the heavy gutterals 
of the German dialect. Her mien was 
one of hauteur and cruelty. She looked 
up slowly as her maid approached. 

“Minna,” she ordered, “telegraph von 
Papen to send me a good man for dan- 
gerous work!” 

The maid bowed. 


“Yes, Baroness,’ she answered. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BURNING OF HOPEWELL 


The “fortune teller” was Baroness ‘The- 
resa Verbecht, special spy for Captain 
Franz von Papen, and placed in Hope- 
well, Va., as Madame LaVere, the 
Mystic, for purposes best known to Im- 
perial Germany. 

Hopewell, Va., was a hit and miss town 
of 25,000, every human being in it owing 
existence to the great guncotton plant a 
half mile out of town, which worked night 
and day to supply guncotton to the Allies. 
And Baroness Verbecht had been sent 
there to gain information concerning it— 
to decide on the best way to make it use- 
less. 

A decision that had caused Captain 
von Papen to send von Lertz and 
Madame Stephan hurrying to Richmond, 
Va., as soon as they returned from Exter, 
and Dollings, the undertaker, to rush to 
Hopewell. A decision also which had an 
indirect angle, for Heinric von Lertz, 
with his customary German stupidity, 
had written a note to Dixie Mason in- 
forming her of his trip to Hopewell. 

But events were traveling fast. Even 
before Dixie had started for Richmond, 
Dollings, the undertaker, was in the 
fortune telling rooms of Baroness Ver- 
becht and receiving orders. 

“The information that I get from mu- 
nition workers,” she was saying, “is that 
the plant is least guarded between mid- 
night and two in the morning. That will 
be the best time for you to place the 
bomb. I shall go straight to Richmond 
after I leave you. If anything should 
happen, and you should fail to bomb the 
plant, remember that a strong north wind 
would cause a fire to sweep the town and 
reach the guncotton works.” 

The maid entered. 


“The machine is waiting,” she an- 
nounced. 
They left the room. And later, in 


the surroundings of the guncotton works, 
a guard shouted, then raised his rifle and 
fired at a sneaking form. The form 
hurtled, fell, then tumbled over the edge 
of a slight proclivity, the bomb he car- 
ried rolling into the grass, its clock-work 
mechanism being started into action by 
A moment later, the guard 
ran to the edge of the proclivity. The 


intruder was gone. The guard sought 
farther. A roaring flame of an explosion, 
a scream of anguish and the guard 
stumbled forward—dead. 

From twenty places in the guncotton 
yards other guards ran forward, to make 
their examinations, then to decide upon 
their course—a course which led to the 
sending of a telegram to the Secret Serv- 
ice for an operative. That operative was 
Harrison Grant. 

So it was that the next morning, Harri- 
son Grant descended from a train in 
Hopewell to make his way to the guncot- 
ton factory, while Dixie Mason very 
quietly made her way into the main hotel 





at Richmond. She showed her Secret 
Service commission to the hotel pro- 
prietor. 


“] want a room next to Madame 
Stephan’s.” 

“Easily arranged,” was the answer. 
“Naturally you want your name kept 
off the register.” 

“Of course,” Dixie answered. Ten 
minutes later, she was standing at a door 
of her room which led to the room ad- 
joining. A strange device had _ been 
fastened there, an invention of the Secret 
Service, adapted from the dictograph, 
whereby the sound of voices could be 
intensified through the panel of a door, 
carrying the words to the ear in the same 
manner as a telephone would do. And 
Dixie was hearing what was being said 
on the other side of that door! 

Two women were in the room, and 
quarreling. One was Madame Stephan. 
The other was— 

“Baroness Verbecht,” came the caustic 
voice of Madame Stephan, “your purpose 
is very clear. You think you can work 
into my place as the chief of Germany's 
women spies in America. But you cant 
—you can’t! Perhaps you thought that 
by blowing up the guncotton works at 
Hopewell you’d succeed to my position, 
eh? But you didnt. And now, this 
other scheme—.’ 

‘“‘Ladies—please!” It was the voice of 
Heinric von Lertz, accompanied by the 
slamming of a door. Evidently he had 
just entered the room. “I will have no 
more of this bickering and quarreling. 
Understand?” 

But Dixie Mason already was packing 
up her door-telephone, and making prep- 
arations for a hurried trip to Hopewell. 
Five minutes later she was in a machine 
traveling across country toward the little 
munitions town, while— 

Harrison Grant, accompanied by the 
sheriff, had turned down an alley of the 
little town as they tracked the blood- 
marks of Dollings who had been plainly 
injured by the shot of the night before. 
On they went, closer and closer to the 
fortune telling room, closer — 

But Dollings, staring through the win- 
dow of the little building, had seen them. 
He hurried for another alley as fast as 
his injury would permit. Over fences, 
through back yards, creeping along piles 
of lumber, in the shadows of buildings— 

He stopped. Before him was an open 
window, and on the table of the room 
beyond stood a lighted lamp. The in- 
struction of Baroness Verbecht flashed 
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through his mind. The wind was blow- 
ing from the Nortu! The undertaker 
turned and seizing a _ clothes pole, 
jammed it through the window, striking 
the lamp and overturning it. Then he 
hobbled on again, while the flames swirled 
and danced in the little shack and while 
men and women ran forth from the build- 
ing to scream the warning. 

But a warning that came 
Hopewell was doomed. 

Doomed while the fire crept closer and | 

















yo os Entirely New Sew Being Introduced 
to American Women. No Massage — No Plas- 
ters — No Masks — No Rollers— No Exercise. 


FE 





too late. | 


OW do the Oriental Women keep their complexions 
so flawless—so entirely free of blemishes and 


iit ¥ . . Sat: : Pree wrinkles? American women have been asking 
closer = to the woods which would take this question for years. Now at last comes the wonder- 
it swirling to the guncotton works. ful message that you can make your skin as smooth, as 
Doomed. while Dixie Mason’ hurrying lovely, as clear as the Oriental woman’s. You can get 


along the country road toward town, di- 
vided her worriment between the sight 
of the burning town before her and the 
knowledge that the gasoline in the tank 





of the car was running dangerously low. | 


Doomed, while Dollings, the spy who had 
set the flames, dragged himself through 
the outskirts of the town, seeking some 
means of speedy escape—his eyes nar- 
rowing at the sight of Dixie and her 
motor rushing along the road. 

A quick leap to the center of the 
road, a shout and 


Dixie Mason was 
halted. and Dollings had as- | 





sumed control of the car, while Dixie 
Mason stood watching him with less of 
anxiety when Dixie remembered that gas- 
oline tank—and she knew that escape 
for Dollings was impossible. 

But she must act quickly! Across the 
fields she started, veering as she saw the 
cloudy debris of explosions as they hurled 
trees and houses into the air. The reason 
was obvious—Harrison Grant had seen 
the danger to the guncotton works, and 
a path of destruction in front of the 





flames was the only thing that would 
stop them! 

So at the edge of town, with dynamite 
gangs running everywhere, Harrison 
Grant was determinedly blowing Hope- | 
well to atoms—that the source of its 
liie might continue to exist. Detona- 


tion after detonation sounded, 
flames crackled in the distance, 
great stretches of ground were hurled into 
the air, houses blasted to nothing and 
trees uprooted—all to make a_ barrier 
against the sweeping flames. 
after explosion—then a great shout: 
“The flames can’t pass now! The gun- 
cotton works are saved!” 
Cheers—then a new voice breaking in. 
“Harrison Grant—Harrison Grant!” 
The president of the Criminology Club 


whirled, to run forward at the sight of 
Dixie Mason. 
“Quick!” she called, “I’ve a clue to 


the man who set the fire!” 
“Give me a machine 
Harrison Grent almos* 


+99 


here—hurry! 
roared the order. 


A moment more ard he, with Dixie 
Mason ‘vere speeding toward the open 
road. 


A mile—two—then the sight of a man | 


tho dragged himself along the side of a 
disabled car. Uixie Mason pointed. 


“That’s he—I knew the car would stop 
—iis gasoline is gone!” 
But Do'’lings ran toward a cliff. 


Desperately he sought to make his way 
down it. But loss of blood weakened 
him. His hands loosed their hold. His 


while the | 
while | 


Explosion | 
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muscles stiffened—then relaxed. He 
screamed. A half hour later, Dixie 
Mason and Harrison Grant, having made 
their way to the foot of the cliff, found 
him where he had fallen, his hands 
clutched, his eyes staring—dead! 
Carefully they searched him—to learn 
that after all, the destruction of Hope- 
well was as nothing compared to the gen- 
eral plans. For here was a list—a whole 
dictionary of destruction, ordering in its 
cold blooded way: 
“Blow up plants at 

Hopewell, 

Wilmington, 

Chester, 

W. Philadelphia, 

Acton, 

Detroit, 

Windsor.” 


‘Hopewell had its benefits,” said Grant 


| slowly, “for by its destruction, we save 


| Germany—” 
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2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


the others.” 
“Yes, and 
America to 


if it could only awaken 
the danger from Imperial! 

Dixie Mason said the 
words thoughtfully — “its destruction 
would not be in vain.” 

And how great that danger was! For 
while Dixie Mason and Harrison Grant 
exulted in the partial failure of one ot 
Imperial Germany's schemes of destruc- 
tion, von Papen and Boy-Ed, together 
with Dr. Albert were at work on still an- 
other—and a greater one. 

“Bernstorff is constantly complaining 
about the shipment of troops and supplies 
from Canada,” Albert was saying. “What 
are we going to do about it?” 

Von Papen smiled queerly. 

“Make another attempt to blow up the 
Welland Canal,” was his answer. “And 
this time it must succeed!” 


CHAPTER NII 
THE CANAL CONSPIRATORS 


The echo of von Papen’s remarks came 
two weeks later—in the room adjoining 
the Hohenzollern club where Harrison 
Grant of the Criminology Club had in- 
stalled a dictograph that he might hear 
the plans and plots of the Germans in the 
rooms bevond. It was night. He had 
been for hours at the dictograph with no 
results. Now— 

“Paul Koenig’s just come into the club. 
Von Papen and Boy-Ed are there, Von 
Lertz too. They're talking about ex- 
plosives and—” 

“Explosives?” Stewart and Cavanaugh, 
Grant’s favorite operatives, leaned for- 
ward. “What for?” 

“The Welland Canal!” answered Grant 
excitedly. “They’re—look out!” 

He almost leaped from the dictograph, 
tearing it from its fastenings. Hastily 
he swirled to give orders. 

“Pack up everything in this room— 
quick. Stewart! Scatter dust over the 
entire room—it’s in the sack over there 
in the corner. Make things look like 
the room hasn’t been used for months. 
Hurry! They moved the Kaiser’s picture 
to cover up the explosives—and discov- 
ered our dictograph behind it! Now, 
work fast!” 


Meanwhile, in the Hohenzollern club 
was consternation. Von Papen raging, 
stared at the dictograph transmitter on 
the wall. 

“See where that thing leads to!” he 
announced to Boy-Ed and Koenig. “See 
if anybody was at the other end. 

A half hour later, the men were back 
in the club, smiling and happy. 

“The room hasn't been 
months,’ they reported. 
was covered with dust.” 

The next day, Dixie Mason sat at 
luncheon with Heinrich von Lertz in one of 
the big places of New York. Very quietly 
von Lertz had told her of her duties in 
Buffalo. Dixie looked up, to catch the 
eye of Harrison Grant, just passing. A 
few moments later, Dixie escaped from 
von Lertz for a few moments and 
stepped to the cab of Harrison Grant. 

They re planning to blow up the Wel- 
land canal,” she whispered. “All of us 
are starting to Buffalo tonight. Take 
several operatives with you who will make 
it a point to be ‘fooled’ by Stephan and 
Verbecht. Then arrange for a boy to 
work as a bellhop in the Algonquin. I'll 
use him to carry messages to you.” 

Grant nodded. Dixie Mason turned 
back to the cafe and to von Lertz. 
Twenty-four hours later found them in 
Buffalo, while down in Washington, Dr. 
Heinrich Albert was explaining the plans 
to Ambassador Bernstorff. 

“The Welland Canal is the logical 
place to strike.” he was saying. ‘That 
is the canal, you know, running around 
Niagara Falls, and through it most of 
the Canadian troops are taken to the 
ports to be put aboard transports—to say 
nothing of the grain and other Great 
Lakes traffic that goes through there. If 
that canal is blown up, the biggest artery 
of trade that Canada possesses will be 
put out of commission. Further, it may 
cause trouble between Great Britain and 
the United States on the ground that this 
country was negligent in not protecting 
the American side of the waterway from 
attack.” 

A servant entered with a telegram. 
read: 

“Dr. Heinrich Albert, 
Imperial Germany Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ten o'clock tonight. ea 

“Ten o'clock to-night,” repeated Dr. Al- 
bert as he showed the telegram to Bern- 
storff. ‘“Boy-Ed and von Papen will be 
here then. They will celebrate with us.” 

Meanwhile, on the road just beyond the 
Welland Canal, Heinrich von Lertz was 
having a heated argument. A motorcycle 
patrolman had stopped him, just as he 
and Dixie Mason were returning from a 
view of the canal. And, when von Lertz 
was not noticing, the motorcycle patrol- 
man had pressed the hand of Dixie Ma- 
son, and Dixie, in answer, had pressed 
his. Then the patrolman suddenly de- 
parted after he had slyly read the mes- 
sage Dixie had scrawled in the dust on 
the side of the car-body: 

“Watch for message from hotel to- 
night. Keep watch on alley.” 

And so it was that when 9.40 o’clock 
came that night, Harrison Grant stood 
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The Eagle’s Eye 


( Continued ) 
on the corner near the big hotel, rapidly | 


passing his fingers over a piece of knotted | 
string, and translating the dots and | 
dashes of the Morse code that it re- 
vealed to him. It was Dixie’s message, 
brought to him from the hotel by the 
“planted” bellboy, and it read: 

“Watch alley. Ten o'clock. Other 
men gone. One man yet to go. Dixie.” 

Hurriedly Harrison Grant turned to 
his men and gave an order. 

“Get into a machine and be ready to 
go to the canal at once. I—.” 

The crackle of a shot interrupted. In 
the alley came the sound of voices and 
curses. Grant ran forward, just in time | 
to see the forms of Secret Service men 
as they struggled with a spy who had | 
come down the fire escape, armed with | 
dynamite and detonators. 

“Turn him over to the police,” or- | 
cered Grant, “and hurry for the canal. 
The rest of the gang is already there.” 

Up in von Lertz’s room, however, that | 
shot had brought consternation. 

“They've got Herson down there!” he 
snapped. “We've got to run for it!” 

Hastily he seized his bags and with 
Madame Stephan, Baroness Verbecht and 
Dixie Mason, rushed for the elevator. 
There were words of fright and of anger 
—Dixie the most emphatic of all. But 
behind her mask of anger, Dixie was 
more than happy. She knew that Grant 
had received her message on the knotted 


string. Out at the canal— 

“Quick! There’s an automobile com- 
ing!” 

A spy ran forward to where other 


spies were attaching detonators and dy- 
namite. He gave hurried orders. 

“Attach a fuse there and light it. We 
haven't time for the detonators! Hear 
me? Quick—try to get that boat that’s 
coming through the locks now!” 

But too late. For Harrison Grant and 
the members of the Secret Service had 
already rushed forward, to seize and 
grapple with the men, to shackle them, 
then to run forward and, seizing the dy- | 
namite, throw it out of the zone of dan- | 
ger. The Welland Canal was saved! | 
Saved—while down in Washington— | 

“Message for you, sir!” It was the 
servant standing at the side of Dr. Hein- 
rich Albert. The fiscal spy smiled. 

“Von Lertz is right on time, eh?” he 
laughed, opening the yellow envelope. 
Then his laughter faded. “Himmel!” 
he exclaimed. “The plot failed! Sev- 
eral of our men have been arrested!” 
Bernstorff looked from Boy-Ed to von 
Papen and back again. 

“I warned you,” he said coldly. “I 
warned you not to take risks. But you 
took them. Do you know what this 
means? It means your dismissal from 
America! The State Department has al- 
ready warned you that this may happen— 
and this is the end. Oh, why could you 
have made such a blunder!” 

“It would have been a great victory 
if we had succeeded!” answered Papen 
sarcastically. “But no matter. We did | 
our best—and we haven't failed yet. We | 
may be recalled—but when we go, we'll | 
leave a reign of terror behind us!” 

(To be continued.) 
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His Own Home Town 


(Continued from page 62) 


ager had added impressively, “that we 
have found the vehicle for which we have 
been seeking.” The two conspirators had 
gone over and over the letter until both 
were delirious with joy. 

As he opened the gate to the street, 
Carol called him back to the porch. She 
was pointing at a shadow across the street 
which Jimmy only glimpsed before it 
vanished behind the trees. “It was some- 
one watching you from behind that elm,” 
Carol insisted. “He ran as you came.” 

Jimmy smiled a crooked, tender smile 
at her. “You are still lost in the play,’ 
he called back. “This isn’t melodrama, 
it’s merely life in Warchester. That scene 
of yours belongs in the third act.” 

Carol laughed and let him go but her 
eyes followed him anxiously down the 
street. He turned the corner at the 
Palace Theater and took the short cut 
through the alley which led to the Courier. 
Just before the office door there was a 
sudden flash of yellow flame and his hat 
seemed to leap grotesquely from his head. 
He stooped mechanically to pick it up 
and another bullet bit into the door, waist- 
high had he been erect. 

The morning paper published a lurid 
account of the “cowardly attack’ which 
their conservative evening contemporary 
promptly contradicted. The first version 
stated that the young owner of the 
Courier had met with a sudden end at 
the hands of a Hanlon habitue. Later 
editions gave an account of his miraculous 
escape and hinted uneasily at motives for 
the attempted crime “which might in- 
volve persons higher up.” 

Carol met him with the same casual 
friendliness but there was a vague unrest 
about her manner which Jimmy attrib- 
uted to nervousness regarding the play. 
Suddenly, in the midst of his analysis of 
a difficult stage situation, he looked up 
to find Warchester’s celebrated daughter 
weeping into the pages of her script. 

At his first awkward attempt to com- 
fort her she turned on him with the 
impotent fury of a heart-broken child. 

“You were nearly killed,” she sobbed. 
“For hours I thought you were—that hor- 
rible paper said so. Then you come here 
and talk about continuity in scenes and 
consistent characters and rapid action. If 
it’s technique you want, why don’t you 
take it up with Harding? You only need 
me to act.” 

The bewilderment in Jimmy's face 
changed to an ecstasy of understanding 
as a great light dawned. In one stride he 
was across the room and had gathered 
a much crumpled and tear-stained leading 
woman into his arms. There was a long 
silence which Jimmy broke almost in a 
whisper. 

“T have held you like this before,” he 
said softly, “but only in my dreams. I 
knew vou were fond of me because we 
were kids together and because we stood 
alone against the town. Are you sure you 
are not confusing that with other things. 
Do you know that it is love and not old 
time affection?” 

Carol raised a glorified little face and 
smiled at him through her tears, “It’s 
been love, Jimmy,” she whispered, “ever 
since the first.” 


The drummer had missed his Saturday 
night train and had resigned himself to 
Sunday in Warchester. With his chair 
tilted against the rail of the Bay State 
Hotel he lazily watched the bill-board 
across the street which was being slowly 


demolished by a business-like sign painter. | 
“Coming Next Week” the sign announced | 


in important and dignified heads. “Carol 


Landis” and then as if assuming that the | @ 


name spoke for itself, it added in smaller | 


letters “In ‘His Own Home Town, A Ro- 
mantic Comedy, By James Duncan.” 

Something in the name revived a dis- 
tinct memory among the drummer's 
kaleidoscopic confusion of impressions. 
“Jimmy Duncan,” he muttered to himself. 
“The minister's rascally stepson. Never 
did a day’s work in his life. Wanted to 
write so that people could understand 
other folks better.” 

Like a voice from the past, the nasal 


twang of Mr. Dodge broke into his 
reverie. “Two of them,” he said com- 
placently, pointing to the sign-board. 


“Two names that are as famous as any 
others in New York, and both from this 
little burg right here. There used to be 
people right in this town who would run 
Jimmy down but I always said there was 
something in him. 
body that he'd succeed finally. 
mebbe you remember—” 

“Yes, 1 remember.” cut in the drum- 
mer. “Now tell me where’s the pompous 
old bird who came to the station for his 
son that day Duncan got in.” 

Mr. Dodge’s enthusiasm was wilting. 

“Banks!” he said scornfully. “I guess 
youve been away for a long while, 
haven't you? That old reprobate! Ber- 
muda he’s gone to. or Havana—some 
place like that. Said he went for his 
health. Well, I guess any of those places 
are healthier than jail.” 

His civic pride revived again at the 
sound of the clattering of hoofs and a 
chorus of hilarious goodbyes from St. 
Luke’s church arounc the corner. “It’s 
the wedding party.” he chattered hys- 
terically. “Just letting out. Jimmy Dun- 
can and Carol Landis married to-day— 
high noon it was and only a few friends 
present. But the crowd’s found them 
now. They're coming past here.’ And 
Dodge watched them approaching with 
a certain sense of pride. 

Across the square clattered the old 
barouche which had once brought Sidney 
Banks back from the station.  Sur- 
rounded by a pile of luggage. thickly be- 
labeled, sat a man and a girl with the 
light of another and happier world on 
their faces. A long streamer of white satin 
ribbon floated out from behind the 
barouche, and could be seen whipping in 
the breeze after the vehicle was swallowed 
up in a cloud of dust. 

The drummer watched the last flutter 
of the ribbon and then turned his eyes 
back to the sign-board. The episode was 
only one of many little dramas which he 
had watched to their logical close, al- 
though not all had ended so triumphantly. 


I said— 


I used to tell every- | 











He vawned again contentedly and then | 


followed the clamor of a gong in to din- 
ner. He had all the philosophy of his 
kind. 
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today and our watch inspector says its the best time keeper on 
the road. Please find enclosed my last monthly payment of 
$1.00." We have thousands of such letters on file from satisfied 
customers, who have bought from us on 


30 Days Trial Express P2id 

No Money Down 
You take no chances with me. Iam ‘ Square Deal’’ Miller and 
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Cream to improve your 
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Send for testimonials. 
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complexion. 
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silently and furiously with the pick and 
spade and skill their compulsory employ- 
ment had given them, while the littlest 
looked on, alternately crying and won- 
dering, as is the way with babies. In 
an hour the grave was deep and wide 
enough, and gently they lowered the 
stiffening body to its strange tomb of 
flagstones and their only rug. 

Two miles away, in the Mouquet Farm 
dugout, a gay party was in progress. Von 
Strohm, a captain now, had in lady friends 
from Berlin—bare-legged dancers writh- 
ing to sensuous music. Presently a lieu- 
tenant brought in some frightened girls 
of the village, one of whom had given 
him a black eye. Everybody laughed— 
it was awfully funny. Bye and bye, in 
the orgy in this dungeon of lust, one of 
the little French girls screamed and died. 
Von Strohm threw her body in a bunk and 
walked away. The thoughtless little beast 
had spoiled his evening! 

And as he walked, he listened... . 
the thunder of distant guns! It was the 
iron requiem of Madame Hamilton. The 
army of her son was coming to avenge 
her! 

Slowly, it seemed almost inch by inch, 
the French troops moved forward over 
the oft-fought ground. It took them days 
to win a hundred yards. Meanwhile, 
Marie had been beaten almost to death 
by a Prussian overseer in the potato field 


| —and she had found the three brothers of 





| and 





her lover! The last happiness made up 
for the first horror. 

Then the day in which, through a rift 
of cloud and smoke, the carpenter, and 
Cuckoo, and Douglas saw once more the 
steeple of their village church, pointing 
toward heaven like the finger of Christ 
over a desolated world. 

German headquarters decided sullenly 
to move—and in that instant the mali- 
ciously useful Von Strohm found and re- 
membered Marie! He paused from his 
spying and hurrying; he had an excellent 
memory for faces and ankles. 

Marie was trapped in the main room 
of the Inn, from which all had gone save 
an old blind musician who played on and 
on, as if he and his violin were a voice 
from eternity instead of a feeble cry in 
a shaking world. Von Strohm put no 
mask upon his intention. He cornered 
her by a locked door, chuckling, mutter- 
ing vile words in German, running a lasciv- 
ious hand over her arm and shoulders, as 
he held her close. 

And, with his company fighting like 
fiends not a mile away, Douglas Hamilton, 
on scout duty, broke from his detachment 
writhed forward, dodged forward, 
fought forward—alone. 

Presently he was in the confused stone 


piles that he had known as peaceful 
streets. He scarcely knew where he was 
going—this jagged, blackened, littered 


ruin must have been his garden wall of 
love! He could best keep out of sight 
following the ruins to the Inn, which, 
thanks to its spy-keeper. was intact. He 


# | reached the courtyard—safe, so far! 


“Captain Von Strohm!” 

Furious, the Rhine-beast released the 
almost maddened Marie, and hurried out 
upon a superior’s sharp command. It was 


a general officer, who desired his motor 
car guided beyond the village, into the 
highway. ; 

Marie felt only one need in her life- 
drained body and suffocated soul... . 
air... . sunlight .... outdoors. Some- 
how, she reached the courtyard. And there, 
the apparition of her lover! Of course it 
was an apparition, for had she not seen 
him dead? So she smiled again as she 
had done on her night of madness, and 
put out her hands to see if zt would dis- 
appear. 

“Marie!! Oh, my love—my love— 
my sweetheart-wife!” 

“Douglas—you are alive!” 

“Yes, but unless I get away from here, 
I won't be long!” 

“There’s an upper room in the inn 
where no one ever goes—here—up these 
stairs—quickly!” 

Von Strohm’s voice—below! 
noise of firing receding! 

“It’s the monster!” whispered Marie, 
wildly. 

“And we have been beaten back,” 
added Douglas, calmly. “It means, dear 
heart, that God is good enough to let us 
die together. And before we go, I am 
going to marry you—with my mother’s 
ring. 

Stifling a little sob, Marie held out a 
hand still white, though torn and calloused 
and bruised. 

“With this ring,” murmured Douglas, 
“I thee wed.” 

“With this ring,’echoed Marie, for her 
part of the unearthly ceremony, “I be- 
come thy wife—” 

“Open, here!” 

The Teuton, tracking his prey uner- 
ringly, struck savagely at the heavy barred 
door. 

Marie kissed the ring. Douglas drew 
his revolver, and thrust it into her side 
until its muzzle hurt—terribly—even as 
he kissed her and crushed her to him. 

“Tf they come through the door... . 
my wife,” whispered Douglas, signifi- 
cantly, gazing at the gun. 

“I understand,” murmured Marie. 

One of Von Strohm’s willing dogs broke 
his gun stock on the door in futile blows. 
Cursing him, the Captain siezed another 
gun, and himself— 

The crash that tore down the door 
hurled through it, and upon the lovers, 
the mangled Von Strohm. Marie thought 
it the shot of death. Douglas knew it 
was a shell. 

They were both wrong. Behind the 
Germans, on the stair, stood the laugh- 
ing, hysterical Henriette. Days before a 
jesting officer had shown her the mech- 
anism of a grenade—she knew where they 
were kept—and ser hand, now, had 
avenged the household and the village. 
A Little Disturber indeed! 

There were roars and cries outside— 
the French had reached the town! 

Henriette was gone, no one knew where, 
when Cuckoo tore madly in. 

And away he went, negotiating every 
corner in a careful crawl,—he could not 
die now, with the cup of love and life 
at his lips. Suddenly he felt, rather than 
heard or saw one coming at him. The 
Boche was negotiating a corner just as he 


And the 
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was negotiating it. 


This was no time to | 


| 


shoot. Cuckoo detached his bayonet, and | 


hurling himself forward, put his whole | 


body behind the spring of that steel- 
weighted arm. 

Henriette! !! 

Facing each other like two outraged 
puppies on a lawn, they blinked, they 
laughed, they both swore, they embraced, 
they kissed, they swore and laughed 
again. 

And so it was in the whole merry ruin 
that had been a village. 

A canopy sprang up, and beneath it a 
table that groaned with delicacies magic- 
ally brought forth and carefully hidden 
wine. The carpenter found his family, 
and other men found theirs. Cuckoo and 
the Little Disturber were the center of 
one group at that great dinner of liberty 
and reunion, and another company gazed 
with wet eyes and trembling smiles and 
fast-beating hearts at Hero and Leander 
come again, at Romeo and Juliet, no 
longer in Capulet’s tomb, at Mimi and 
Rudolphe in Montmarte—at Douglas and 
Marie! 





Monsieur Tourneur 


(Continued from page 56) 
found pictorial ways and means of pre- 
senting the finest shades of Maeterlinck- 
ian thought in his production of “The 
Blue Bird.” 

Maurice Tourneur was born in Paris, 
France, in 1878, and was graduated from 
Lycee Condorcet when he was 18 years 
oid. After finishing college he became a 
designer and interior decorator, and has 
to his credit many illustrations for books 
and magazines, striking poster, lace cur- 
tain and fabric designs, as well as a num- 
ber of original stage settings. He then 
became associated with Rodin, and later 
with the great French artist, Pavis De 
Chavannes. 

The next three years of his life were 
spent in the French army—as an officer 
of artillery. When his period of service 
expired he was seized with the desire to 
go on the stage, which he did and at his 
own salary—go francs or about $18 a 
month. His rise in this profession was 
rapid. His first engagement was with a 
road show playing four one-act plays on 
one-night stands. His next engagement 
was with Madame Rejane, and with her 
he made practically a world tour, in- 
cluding South America, England, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and Africa. After this 
engagement he became associated with 
Antoine, the greatest of French pro- 
ducers, and here he learned much that 
stood him in good stead. Today, at the 
height of his career, he is a noteworthy 
contributor to moving picture artistry 
and its perfection. 

IVES, don’t let hubby ease out of 

going to the movies by saying that 
the war tax makes the fee excessive. Re- 
member, there are such commodities as 
six-cent cigars. Moreover, they’re selling 
rather well. 


NYWAY, when the movie actors 

finally do go across in uniforms, the 
Generals needn’t fear they'll not register 
in the “close up.” 
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Gentlemen : 


What One Dollar 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures 
of photoplayers and illustrations 
of their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles about the 
people you see on the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some of which 
you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 


The truth, and nothing but the truth, about 
motion pictures, the stars, and the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
is no necessity for telling you that it is one of the 
most surperbly illustrated, the best written and 
the most attractively printed magazine pub- 
lished today—and alone in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-M, 350 North Clark St. CHICAGO 


and receive the May issue 
and five issues thereafter. 
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Dept. 7-M, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 














I enclose herewith $1.00 for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six months, effective with the August, 
1918, issue. 
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Peacu Fiurr, GLoucester, Mass.—Now 
the last time we resided on Blackwell's Is- 
land we didn’t have any fire water served 


us. Guess you were there after our term 
was up. Louise Brownell is with the Ince 
company. 





M. D., Attantic City, N. J—Mary Garden 
is forty-two and is not married. Constance 
Talmadge, nineteen; single. Anita Stewart, 
twenty-one; married to Rudolph Cameron. 
Louise Huff, twenty-three; the wife of Ed- 
gar Jones. Pauline Frederick, married to 
Willard Mack. She’s thirty-three. Viola 
Dana is twenty and married to John Col- 
lins. Clara K. Young is twenty-seven. She's 
not married. We don’t often do that, but 
with your pleading note we'd be almost 
tempted to tell our own age. Almost we 
said. 





Pa.—Address 
the Goldwyn studio. Ask 


Mrs. K., PHILADELPHIA, 
Tom Moore at 
him for a photo. 





D. Y., Hapana, Cusa.—Write to stars for 
photos of themselves. It is customary to 
inclose twenty-five cents to cover cost of 
mailing same to you. Practically all of the 
players comply with that request for a pic- 
ture. 





Swepe, ELizaABETH, Minn.—Eyes like 
Anita Stewart; hair like Margery Wilson, 
and a chin like Wallace Reid? Aren't you 
a bit kind to yourself? You should make 
a hit in pictures. The vital question is— 
are your feet mates? Are they? May Alli- 
son is with Metro which is an abbreviation 
for Metropolitan, just as “oh Min” is an 
abb. for Oh Minnie or Oh Minnesota. Mary 
Pickford sends her photo. We know, ’cause 
we sent for one ourself, wunce. 





R. W. S., Detroit, Micu.—Eugene O’Brien 
is thirty-two. Don’t believe he has matri- 
monial intentions, but you might write and 
find out and send your photo and make an 
application. Marjorie Daw played the 
young sister of Cleo Ridgely in “The Chorus 
Lady.” Gladys Brockwell was born in 
1894. Alice Brady is about twenty-four. 
Florence Vidor is a year younger than Miss 
Brockwell. None of those you mention are 
incumbered, or otherwise, with a husband. 





D. O., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Well 
J. D. O., if you didn’t live in Australia on 
the other side of the globe you’d know the 
American definition of a “flivver.” It’s a 
bit of tin thrown together with a motor and 
when compleced is a distant relative of an 
automobile. Perchance you identify them 
on your side as a Ford. George Forth was 
Robert Kendall in “I Will Repay.” Rather 
imagine too many war pictures would get 
a bit on your nerves after having so much 
of the real thing. Comedies seem to be in 
greater demand in your country than ever. 
Undoubtedly the people want them. 








ANITA AND Muriet, New York City.— 
Now, girlies, that is mighty kind of you to 
say we have a chance, but too much com- 
petition frightens us and we're giving up 
right now in the beginning of the race. Mae 
Marsh has a brother under thirty and he’s 
the one in the army. Charles Clary is a 
bachelor. He’s forty-five and June Ca- 
price is just exactly twenty-six years young- 
er than that. Miss Caprice gets her mail at 
the Fox eastern studio. X’s received; for 
which we thank you. 





N. O., Sioux City, Iowa—Alma Ruben 
(she speels her name thata way now) is 
not married. Wallace Reid is a six footer 
and is in training at Camp Lewis in Wash- 





Photoplay Magazine 
Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 110) 
inton. Bert Lytell was Dr. Worthing and 
Barbara Castleton was Muriel in “Empty 
Pockets.” Jewell Carmen appeared in “The 
Half Breed.” 





B. R., New York City.—Madge Evans is 
nine years old. Bill Hart measures six feet 
one in his boots and gingham shirt. Write 
direct to the actor or actress for the photo. 
Twenty-five cents is the amount usually 
sent. Hopetomeetchawagain. 





M. H., Kansas City, Mo.—Marguerite 
Clark at the Famous Players studio in New 
York. What’s the idea of pictures of the 
stars for your hope box? We never had 
none of them in our God knows when chest. 
We ainta telling yuh to send a quarter, we're 
just suggesting it as the best thing to do 
when you want a photo. 








THE JESTER 
By Olga Petrova 


The Jester sighed as laughter 
filled the air, 

And bitterly he bowed his hum- 

ble thanks, 

Thinking how very great he 
might have been 

In Shakespeare’s roles. A great 
tragedian 

Had given place to what? A 
low comedian. 

Instead of tears, he made the 

public laugh. 











S. C. C., Brooktyn, Mass.—Oh, yas, we 
know people’s ages and everything. Ann 
Pennington is twenty-three and she’s not 
married yet. Harold Lockwood is thirty- 
one. Write to Anita Loos at the Lasky of- 
fice in New York and we're quite sure she’ll 
send you a photo. Evelyn Nesbit js ap- 
pearing in vaudeville at the present time. 
Tom Moore is with Goldwyn. He’s a peach 
if you say so and he was on the stage before 
he became a picture actor more than five 
years ago. Gosh! you're right about Bill 
Hart! He’s human. Yep, Charlie Ray is 
married. Wend you weary “feetsteps” this 
way whenever you like. We'll be glad to 
have you. 





Lynn, Mass.—We won't ever give you 
any info again unless you send your name 
along with your questions. Clifford Bruce 
played the outlaw in “The Winding Trail.” 
Nawtully, nawfully mad! That’s why your 
questions weren’t answered before. 





R. G., CHetsea, Mass.—George Fisher 
was last with the Paralta Co. in Los An- 
geles. Joe King is with Triangle; John 
Bowers, with World; Charles Gunn, with 
Paralta, and Kenneth Harlan isn’t married, 
and Jack Holt is with Lasky, and Fred 
Church is with Universal. The name of 
the dive keeper isn’t given in the cast of 
“Little Lost Sister.” 





H. S., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—If A. says Mary 
Pickford is a decided brunette you tell him 
he is wrong. And if B. says she is a decided 
blonde with blue eyes and all the trimmings 
you tell him he is wrong. And this is the 
truth, the whole truth about Mary Pickford. 
She has light golden hair and hazel eyes 
and she was twenty-five years old in April. 





CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBUS, CANTON, OHIO. 
—Mary MacLane wrote books and loved 
cold boiled potatoes at midnight when she 
was seventeen. She lived in Butte. She no 
longer lives in Butte permanently and she 
is no longer seventeen but she still has that 
very great fondness for cold boiled potatoes 
at midnight. Sometime when we're seven- 
teen we're going to write a history of our 
life and then we're going to tell how much 
we crave cold boiled hash. 





LovuIse, BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Jean Angelo 
was Dr. Carewe in “The Divine Sacrifice,” 
the World production in which Kitty Gor- 
don was featured. House Peters is another 
one of those mysterious absenters from the 
screen along with Blanche Sweet and other 
stars who have given up their screen work 
for the present and are giving no hints as 
to their return in the near future. 





J. B., Bayonne, N. J.—Any of the studios 
listed in the studio directory which appears 
in each issue of PHotoptay is reliable. Ad- 
dress Mary Miles Minter at the American 
studio, Santa Barbara, Cal. 





D. S., CamBrwcE, Mass.—Don't believe 
you saw Carl Stanton opposite Marguerite 
Clark in “Molly Make Believe.’ Mahion 
Hamilton played with the little star in that 
production. “A Bit of Jade” is a Mary 
Miles Minter picture. 





F. C., Hamitton, Onio.—George Walsh 
is five feet ten inches tall and weighs one 
hundred and seventy-five. Douglas Fair- 
banks measures five feet ten and weighs one 
hundred and sixty. Creighton Hale weighs 
one hundred and forty and he too is five 
feet ten inches in height. William Russell 
is a six foot twoer and weighs two hundred 
and three pounds. Harold Lockwood is 
five feet eleven and weighs one hundred and 
seventy-five. 





NaziMova Fan, Micuican City, Inp.— 
Address Alla Nazimova at the Metro studios 
in New York. Didst thou know that Mme. 
Nazimova is the wife of Charles Bryant ? 


J. W. D., Worcester, Mass.—Address 
Owen Moore at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, Los Angeles, Cal. He isn’t with any 
company. 








B. H., Datias, Texas—Mahlon Hamilton 
doesn’t say whether he is a member of the 
ancient order of the henpecks union or not. 
He doesn’t look the part to us. Address him 
at the Pathe studio. 





L. R. W., Sprincrietp, Irt.—Jean Paige 
has only appeared in the Vita. O. Henry 
pictures. She was born in Paris in the state 
of Illinois in 1808. 





R. S. K., Cuicaco, ILtt.—William B. 
Davidson played with Edna Goodrich in 
“Her Second Husband.” June Elvidge is 
single. Eileen Percy is with no company at 
present. Haven’t heard of the reported en- 
gagement of Bill Hart and we’re quite sure 
Bill would tell us of such an event. Owen 
is older than Tom Moore. H. B. Warner 
is doing no screen work. That’s the reason 
we haven’t had an interview of late. “God's 
Man” is now being shown in the outlying 
districts of the city. Wallace Reid, Antcnio 
Moreno and Marjorie Wilson are stars. The 
star of a production is the one who is best 
known and most popular and the one fea- 
tured. Beverly Bayne is twenty-four. 





I. T. M., Spokane, WasH.—Olga Petrova 
is glad to answer the letters of her admirers, 
but she does not send out her photograph. 
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N. S. A., GLen Ruipvce, N. J.—We can’t 
get any trace of that serial. Perhaps the 
play you have reference to is “The Fascinat- 
ing Widow.” That's the one that made 
Julian Eltinge famous en the “legit.” Twen- 
ty-five cents is sufficient te send when ask- 
ing for a photo. Write to Sessue Hayakawa 
again and tell him of your previous letter 
and of the mistake made in Wallie Reids 
picture being sent you. Send your idea to 
some company. Write again. 





R. A. H., SALEM, Orecon.—Wanda Petit 
(now Wanda Hawley) is twenty-one. She 
is married and is very much of a blonde 
with blue eyes and light hair. Miss Hawley 
is five feet six inches tall and weighs one 
hundred and twenty-four. Artcraft studio, 
Hollywood, Cal., is where she gets her mail. 
No trouble a-tall. 





M. G., Inpranapo.is, InD.—Norma Phil- 
lips was last on the stage in New York. 
She has done no screen work in over two 
years. “The Unbeliever” is considered a 
crakin’ good picture. Marguerite Courtot 
plays the feminine lead in it. William Shay 
is with the Herbert Brenon Co. and Jimmie 
Cruze with Lasky. 





D. B., BERKELEY, CaL.—We’re not going 
to tell you how many summers and winters 
and springs and falls we’ve seen, nor how 
many teeth we've lost, or if we are bald 
or if we have the rheumatism or if we have 
to wear specks when we read or any of those 
really personal things you want to know 
about us. Hazel Daly doesn’t give her age. 
We don’t like ladies wot swears. 


T. W., Royat Oax, Micu.—Thank you 
for telling us about Hi Russell. Here's the 
news for our readers: Hi Russell is one 
of Detroit’s leading brokers and has worked 
up a big local reputation as a movie star 
in comedy pictures. 

B. H.—San_ Francisco, Cart.—Charlie 
Chaplin made his first picture for his com- 
pany just as soon as his studio was com- 





pleted. “A Dog’s Life,’ his premier pro- 
duction is now on the market. You may 
expect to see Chaplin releases regularly. 


Mary Pickford was twenty-five in April. 
She’s just about four feet eleven inches tall 
and weighs less than a hundred pounds. 
Why man alive don’t you know that the 
people are going mad over that very smile 
of Doug’s and here you ask, “Why does 


Doug Fairbanks always bust out laughing?” | 


Eileen Percy played with him in “The Man 
from Painted Post.” 





EpwIna, CuNENBURG, N. S.—Enid Ben- 
nett is with the Ince forces at Hollywood, 
Cal. She’s married, you know, to Fred 
Niblo, the actor. Pauline Frederick is the 
wife of Willard Mack. We've given you 
the attention you demanded, Edwina. 





Movie Fan, LovisviLte, Ky.—Harry Ham 
is in the service of the U. S. Address him at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Ann Pennington is with Famous Play- 
ers. 
Artcraft studios, Hollywood, Cal. 
nington was born in 1895. 


Ann Pen- 
Harry Ham 


doesn’t tell how many years ago he came 


to this hard crool woild. 
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of the different companies, the type of 
pictures they like, and the type of di- 
rectors they employ is very helpful to the 
prospective scenario writer. 

We are often asked whether it is safe 
for a writer to send his scripts to the vari- 
ous companies, the implication being that 
the producers of motion pictures are for 
the most part a band of piratical thieves. 
This idea seems to have become a firm 
conviction in the minds of many writers, 
and like most popular delusions, has— 
or at one time ad—a foundation in fact. 

In the early days of the motion picture 
there were many wild-cat, fly-by-night 
companies organized by an irresponsible 
lot of adventurers who tried to exploit 
the new art, and succeeded merely in 
disgracing it. In the stress of competi- 
tion, however, practically all of these 
shoe-string organizations have been forced 
to the wall and their promotors driven 
into outer darkness. The motion picture 
industry today is in the hands of several 
groups of men who, almost without ex- 
ception, are of the highest probity and 
honor, who would scorn to steal ideas even 
if it were good business to do so, and it 
most decidedly is not good business, as 
these men perfectly well know. 

Practically every successful author is 
constantly assailed for plagiarism by peo- 
ple of whose persons or works he has 
never even heard. A case in point is fur- 
nished by an experience of the author of 
this article with regard to “Down To 
Earth,” a picture produced by Mr. Fair- 
banks. In this picture there are certain 


When 


scenes in a sanitarium, filled with hypo- 


chondriacs who, during the course of the 
story, are lured away from the sanitarium 
by a ruse and cast ashore upon a supposed 
desert island, where by leading normal, 
active, outdoor lives, they regain their 
health. Now it would seem that anyone 
would have the right to lay certain scenes 
of his story in a sanitarium, and yet, weird 
as it may seem, a suit was brought against 
the authors of this article and they were 
hailed to court at the instigation of a cer- 
tain writer, because, forsooth, he had writ- 
ten a story in which certain scenes were 
laid in a sanitarium, as if sanitariums 
were his own private and particular pre- 
serves on which no one should be allowed 
to poach. The suit, it is needless to say, 
was a fizzle, and the case was thrown out 
of court. But the incident serves to illus- 
trate the feverish state of mind in which 
an author is likely to work himself over 
a grievance which is a product of his own 
imagination, and which has no foundation. 

So we say in conclusion, be reasonable. 
Do not imagine that producers wish to 
steal your ideas. On the contrary, most 
producers will gladly pay you well for 
them in order to encourage you to help 
supply their great demand. So send along 
your script to any of the leading producers 
without fear or trepidation, and be as- 
sured that if it contains one germ of orig- 
inality, that germ will be discovered and 
its author eagerly sought after, in the 
hope that he may be able to develop that 
germ into an organism from which a suc- 
cessful picture may be made. 


you 
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DIAMONDS 


AT CHES 
on CREDIT < 
Our Great Special! - 


Lof.is Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- 
mond Ring. Each Diamondis 
specially selected by our dia- 
mond experts, and is skilful- . 
ly mounted in our famous Cased iv Handsome Ring Box 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate graceand beauty 
A Genuine Diamond is the best Investment into which 
you can put your money. it constantly increases in 
value and lasts forever. Every article listed in our 
Catalog is distinctive in richness and elegance, no 
matter what the price. 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc, Whatever you select will be sent, all ship- 
ping charges prepaid. YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE 
ARTICLE RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HANDS. Ii satis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 24, WATCHES .16. 


That Will Pass Railroad Inspection 
ONLY $2.50 A MONTH 


Our Catalog illustrates and describes all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to temperature, isoch- 
ronism and positions, All sizes for men and women, Your 
choice of the popular fashionable designs, Guaranteed 
by the factory to be accurate timepieces, in perfect run- 
ning order, and further guaranteed by us. 


OF TI The National Credit Jewelers 


DEPT. BS00 108 N STATE ST., CHICAGO 
BROS & CO. fsss STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


| Makes Money 
TL & Fas 
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a — Bartholomew 
Pop-Corn and Peanut Machine 


is coining money for thousands of 
men and women. You can make 
money too—right in your home town. 
This sanitary, attractive machine 
draws the trade and makes money 
fast—in stores, on street corners, in 
theater or hotel lobbies, near pic- 
ture shows, amusement parks, etc. 


Write for Free Book and Low Prices 
The complete line of Bartholomew Pop- 
Corn and Peanut Machines for store and 
street use includes money makers for every- 


body. Write at once for free book and 
details of our easy payment plan. 


THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 1001 Heights St., Peoria, Ill. 


MARK YOUR 
CAMP AND 
VACATION LINEN, 
























Cash’s Woven Names 
Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat 
and durable. Made in many styles in fast 
colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow or Green. 
YOUR mae 3 doz... $35 $1.00 
OZ-... . 6 
NAME FOR/ 42 doz..... 2.00 2-25 | 
Samples of various styles sent free. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
7 WN. Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. ' 





John Smith ,James Dunn 
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That lad of yours, over seas. 

All that is humanly possible is be- 
ing done to see to it that he is well fed, 
well clothed and efficiently equipped. 
Organizations like the Y. M. C. A., 
are looking to his physical comfort, 
healthful recreation and clean fun. 
If he is sick or wounded the Red 
Cross will provide for him with ten- 


der, loving care. 


Yet there is one thing that will 
bring a smile to his face and a joy to 
his heart that none of these can give; 
that only you can give— 
your photograph. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 















vertivement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





Cleaning all utensils and 
containers with Old Dutch 
insures against loss---- 
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Careful Time 


Perfect Sanitary 
Cleanliness beforehand, 
prevents fermentation 
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They crave sweets,our boys in France. 


**Remember those little Pep-o-mint 
Life Savers with the hole in the mid- 
dle? Well, send some along.”’ 


‘*Your parcel was most welcome, 
especially the Life Savers.’’ 


‘*Don’t forget to put in a box of 
Pep-o-mint Life Savers, so I can 
have some when I go up the line.’’ 


These are bits of actual letters 
from the front. Perhaps your 
soldier has written just such a 
letter to you. If so, you surely 
appreciate what Life Savers mean 
to our fighters. 


In Life Savers the soldier finds 
a delicious, long-lasting flavor con- 
centrated in a hard, crisp candy 
mint. Not heavy and filling, not 
too sweet, but cool and refreshing 
to parched throat and dusty mouth. 


Try Life Savers yourself—send your soldier 
abox. Four flavors—Pep-o-mint, Wint-o-green, 
Cl-o-ve, and Lic-o-rice. Sold on 200,000 coun- 
ters. Scapackage. Mint Products Co., New 
York. Canadian Sales Agents are MacLean, 
Benn & Nelson, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 





